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PREFACE  TO  SECTION  ONE 


The  1973  Criminal  Justice  Plan  for  San  Francisco  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  second  year  of  comprehensive  planning  by  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council.     The  Plan  is  in  two  sections.     Section  One  is  written 
in  compliance  with  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  California  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice.     It  sets  forth  an  overview  of  crime  and  its  impact  on 
the  City  and  its  citizens.     It  analyzes  deficiencies  and  problems  in 
San  Francisco's  criminal  justice  system,  and  sets  goals  and  objectives  to 
confront  them.    Section  I  also  contains  a  summary  of  projects  for  1973 
which  the  (Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  has  recommended  for  federal 
funding  through  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice. 

In  addition.  Section  I  of  the  Plan  will  describe  to  the  reader  the 
method  utilized  in  identifying  problem  areas,  for  formulating  goals,  and 
for  selection  of  relevant  projects.    Charts  and  graphs  are  employed  to 
demonstrate  the  relationship  of  local  goals  with  those  set  by  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  and  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department.  San  Francisco,  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Region  F,  has  made  every  effort  to  coordinate  its  planning  with  the  State 
and  Nation  so  as  to  reduce  crime  and  provide  for  the  peace,  security  and 
general  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

The  multi-year  plan  points  the  direction  our  planning  efforts  are 
to  tai<e  us  in  the  next  few  years,  and  indicates  our  recognition  of  the 
insight  and  cooperation  that  are  necessary  for  us  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  goals.     "System  Impact  Analysis"  underscores  our  understanding  of  the 
changes  we  will   introduce  by  implementing  our  action  projects. 
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Section  II  of  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Plan  contains  a  description 
of  criminal  justice  services  in  San  Francisco.     In  addition,  this  second 
section  includes  a  description  of  other  criminal  justice  programs  within 
the  City  that  are  federally  assisted. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Plan  represents  the  cooperative  energies  of  many 
sectors  of  our  community.    We  are  all  grateful  to  those  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  attention  to  efforts  that  will  reduce  crime  and  improve  our 
City,  and  pledge  with  them  our  endeavors  for  a  safer  San  Francisco. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CRIME  AND  ITS  IMPACT 
A.  Introduction 

Throughout  the  first  six  months  of  1972,  major  felony  crimes  have 

begun  to  drop  in  San  Francisco,    The  following  table  documents  this. 

Table  lA-l  .    Part  I  Crimes  Reported,  Six  Months  Comparison,  197!  and  1972 

January-June  January-June  %  Change 

1971  1972 


Murder  61  55  -9.8 

Rape  283  279  -1.4 

Robbery  3507  2162  -38.4 

Assault  1532  1401  -8.6 

Burglary  9247  7276  -21.3 

Grand  Theft  4941  3969  -19.7 

Auto  Th^ft  6762  5872  -13.2 

Hopefully,  this  decline  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  lower  crime  rates. 

This  trend  is  promising,  for  the  Sixties  were  witness  to  a  simultaneous 

gain  in  grime,  and  loss  in  population.     (San  Francisco  evidenced  a  population 

decline  of  -1 A%  from  I960  to  1971,  according  to  the  latest  census  data). 

San  FranqiscQ  was  not  unique  in  respect  to  the  burgeoning  of  crime  during 

the  last  decade.     However,  while  crime  in  all  major  urban  areas  increased, 

San  Francisco  doubled  other  California  cities  In  numbers  of  crimes  committed. 

Because  the  City  outstripped  the  State  and  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  crimes 

during  the  60's,  there  continues  to  be  a  wide  margin  for  San  Francisco  to 

close,  despite  the  current  declining  number  of  reported  crimes. 

(See  figure  I.A-2).     In  1971,  Part  I  crimes  (murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 

assault,  burglary,  grand  theft,  and  auto  theft)  were  reported  at  the  rate  of 

6.794.0/100,000,  in  San  Francisco.    The  State  average  for  counties  with 

population  exceeding  500, OQO,  was  3526.7/100,000. 
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This  high  rate  of  victimization  accounts  for  San  Francisco's 
experiencing  6,1%  of  all  Part  I  crimes  committed  in  California.    Of  this  total, 
San  Francisco  "contributed"  9.9%  of  all  violent  crimes,  and  b.\%  of  all 
property  crimes  committed  in  the  State.    Figure  I .A-3  illustrates  the  City/State 
distribution  by  category  of  crime  in  1971.     In  ralition  to  these  percentages, 
it  Is  important  to  note  that  the  population  of  San  Francisco  comprises  only 
of  the  population  of  California. 

These  rates  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  City  continues  to  experience  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  serious  crime.    Figure  I  .A-4  helps  to  demonstrate  the 
size  of  the  problem  to  City  residents.    The  ticking  of  the  clock  portends  an 
unsafe  day  for  far  too  many  citizens.    What  is  more,  although  not  unlike  citizens 
of  other  cities,  victims  cannot  have  high  expectations  that  their  offenders  will 
be  arrested  and  convicted.    Numbers  of  arrests  have  continued  to  grow  (see 
Figure  I.A-5).    At  the  same  time,  however,  the  number  of  persons  released  by  the 
police  and  the  number  of  persons  dismissed  in  court  continues  to  equal  about 
50%  of  those  arrested. 

10,000 


62     63      64      65      66      67      68      69      70  71 

Figure  I.A-5.  Persons  Arrested  and  Detained,  1962-1971 
(Source:  S.F.  Police 


Of  the  tota '  number  of  persons  arrested  in  1971  for  felony  offenses, 
67.5$  were  actually  charged.    Of  this  percentage, 55/6  were  charged  with  felonies;  ( 
the  rest  were  dropped  to  misdemeanor  status.    Of  the  55%      charged  with  felonies, 
88.6^6  were  convicted.     (The  total  actually  brought  to  trial  was  227,  or  1.7%) 
In  all,  then,  2,599  persons  were  convicted.    Two  thousand  seventy-two  of  these 
felons  were  sentenced  to  incarceration  and/or  probation  within  San  Fraricisco. 

Per  capita,  residents  of  the  city  pay  a  high  rate  for  these  and  other 

criminal  justice  services.    The  following  table  compares  rates  in  California's 

seven  largest  counties. 

Table  I .A-6  CALIFORNIA'S  SEVEN  LARGEST  COUNTIES: 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PER  CAPITA  COST  FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  (1969-70) 


San  Franci  SCO  $58. I  I 

Alameda  45.15 

Los  Angeles  48.79 

Orange  34.12 

San  Bernardino  34.46 

San  Diego  35.23 

Santa  Clara  33.30 


Source:     California  Council  on  Criminal   Justice,  The  California  Criminal 

J  ust  i  ce  System,   i  ,   I    /  I 

These  statistics  draw  obvious  disparities  in  the  criminal  justice 
portrait  of  San  Francisco.    What  are  the  reasons  for  these  disparities? 
There  are  no  easy  answers.    A  partial  explanation  emerges  from  an  under- 
standing of  geographical  and  demograph i ca I  factors  unique  to  the  City. 
For  example,  rates  of  crime  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  City's  resident 
population,  which  is  roughly  710,000.     However,  because  San  Francisco  serves 
as  the  focal  point  for  the  social  and  economic  life  of  northern  California 
(yet  geographically  is  very  small),     its  daily  week-day  population  sweilr, 
to  over  a  million  persons.     Table  I .A-7  lists  the  number  of  commuting  workers, 
with  points  of  origin.     It  is  apparent  that  for  most  of  the  year,  the 
functional  population  of  the  City  is  at  least  half  again  its  resident  size. 
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Table  I .A-7.     Number  of  Persons  Entering  San  Francisco,  Normal 
Weekday,  One  Way  (1 970) 

Arrive  into  S.F.  *    Stay  in  C.F. 

From  East  Bay: 

AC  Transit                      21 ,240  2! ,240 

Greyhound                           3,560  3,560 

Autos                              123,051**  101,272 

147, S52  \16.\l6 

From  Mari  n : 

Greyhound                         4,750  4,750 

Autos                                32,525***  32,525  *** 

37,275  37,275 

From  Pen! nsu la : 

Southern  Pacific             i0,870  10,870 

Greyhound                         6,440  6,440 

Autos                              201  ,017  165,437** 

218,327  182,747 

403,454  346, 160 


*      "Arrive  into  S.F."  means  persons  entering  the  City  via  one  of  the 
counting  points.    This  figure  is  an  actual  count.     Persons  "staying  in 
S.F."  is  an  estimate  which  excludes  those  who  may  be  travelling  through 
the  City  on  their  way  to  other  counties. 

**    Assumes,  from  information  in  other  studies,  that  82.3^  coming  into 
S.F.  will  remain  in  City  the  workday. 

***  Counts  (because  of  unavailability  of  information)  all  persons  er-^ering 
S.F.  as  staying;  therefore,  this  is  a  slightly  exaggerated  figure. 

Source:     Bechtel,  San  Francisco  Downtown  Retail  Pi  stri  ct ,  A  Data  Base  Study. 

What  difference  does  the  expansion  of  population  make?     In  qonoral, 

it  can  be  assumed  that  there  are  two  immediate  effects,  both  relating  to 

increased  opportunity  to  victimize.     First,  although  the  number  i?  nor  known 

at  this  time,  it  is  believed  that  as  commuters  come  into  the  City,  some 

additional  persons  come  into  San  Francisco  to  commit  crimes.     Secondly,  the 

population  that  must  be  protected  is  increased;  i.e.,  the  need  for  law 

enforcement  services  is  increased  and  problems  are  compounded.    While  it  is 

not  possible  now  to  relate  cause  and  effect  of  population  expansion  and  crime 

rates,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  relationship  does  exist.     For  instance,  most 

major  crime  occurs  during  the  daylight  hours  in  S.F.     Between  8  A.M.  and 

8  P.M.,  64^  of  Part  I  crimes  takes  place. 
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Figure  I .A-8.     Number  of  Crimes,  S.F.,  1971,  By  Hour  of  Commission 
-Night  (8  P.M. -8  A.M.)  —  Day  (8  A.M.  -  8  P.M.) 

Source:     San  Francisco  Police,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Information 

Apparently,  the  City's  loss  of  population  in  the  last  eleven  years 

has  not  made  a  significant  difference  in  crime  rates.     What  has  happened,  i 

seems,  is  that  while  families  have  left  the  City  to  live  in  surrounding 

counties,  many  of  the  employable  persons  among  them  have  returned  to  San 

Francisco  to  gain  their  livelihoods.    What  this  has  meant  to  the  City  is  a 

dwindling  tax  base  and  increased  costs  to  individual  residents  for  criminal 
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Justice  services.    Substance  for  this  appraisal  comes  from  a  look  at  the 
^)  comparative  economic  levels 'of  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay  Area  counties. 

Income  tax  returns  from  City  residents  in  1969  indicate  that  San  Francisco, 
when  compared  to  other  counties  and  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  is  under- 
represented  in  the  middle  income  and  over  $.1 0 ,000/year  brackets.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  tax  returns  in  the  City  were  under  $7,000/year  bracket, 
since  1967,  other  Bay  Area  counties  have  registered  steady  increases  in 
households  with  incomes  over  $ 10,000/year,  while  San  Francisco  has  made  only 
rtilnlmal   increases  in  this  area. 

Another  factor  that  may  be  important  to  understanding  differences 
between  San  Francisco  and  other  areas  is  the  City's  population  density. 
S^n  Francisco  is  the  second  most  densely  populated  city  in  the  United,  States. 

Table  I.A-9.  POPULATION  DENSITY,  RESIDENTS/SQUARE  MILE,  1969 


Cal ifornia  126.8 

San  Francisco  15,570.5 

■                                          Orange  1,762.5 

Los  Angeles  I ,720.7 

Alameda  1,433.2 

San  Mateo  1,232.4 


Source:     1971  CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  FACT  BOOK,  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA,  P.  I 9A . 

Again,  the  figure  for  San  Francisco  represents  the  resident  population 
density;  during  the  week,  the  average  population  density  increases  to 
24.421.3  persons/square  mile.    Whatever  relationship  density  has  with  crime 
and  the  provision  of  criminal  Justice  services,  the  day  time  expansion  surely 
lenfjs  its  impact. 

Besides  having  these  unique  characteristics  (with  their  attendant 
problems  and  benefits),  San  Francisco  is  not  unlike  other  large  metropolitan 
areas  in  respect  to  Part  I  crimes.    Figures  I .A-IO  and  11  show  the  number 
of  Part  I  crimes  reported  and  arrests  by  Police  District.    Central  city 
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areas  also  account  for  high  density,   large  concentrations  of  business 
and  commerce,  and  economically  less  priviledged  residents.    As  one  moves 
out  from  the  core  of  the  City,  the  total  Part  I  crimes  decreases  considerably. 
Among  other  things,  this  undoubtedly  reflects  generally  a  rise  in  residential 
economic  level,  a  lessening  of  density,  more  open  space,  and  so  on.  Table 
I.A-12  indicates  the  number  of  crimes  per  planning  area.    These  areas  are 
given  so  that  residents  can  get  a  better  picture  of  crimes  in  their  own 
nei  ghborhoods . 


Table  I.A-12  Part  I  Crimes  by  S.F.  Planning  Districts 


Source:  S.F.  Police  and 

S.F. 

PI anni ng 

Commission 

Aggravated 

Grand 

Auto 

Pop. 

Homi  c 

de 

Rape  Robbery 

Assaul t 

Burg  1  ary 

Theft 

Theft 

1 . 

Ri  chmond 

78,235 

15 

41 

365 

120 

1  ,270 

320 

746 

2. 

Mari  na 

42,147 

8 

27 

209 

47 

918 

334 

530 

3. 

Northeast 

70,034 

16 

30 

393 

269 

1,719  1 

,719 

1  ,264 

4. 

Downtown 

33,678 

15 

67 

1  ,029 

524 

2,130  1 

,289 

1  ,304 

5. 

Western  Addition 

47,574 

28 

82 

1  ,207 

490 

1  ,634 

661 

1  ,431 

6. 

Buena  Vista 

34,787 

1  1 

53 

618 

239 

1  ,  162 

231 

676 

7. 

Centra  1 

51 ,092 

9 

25 

193 

75 

992 

159 

625 

8. 

Mi  ss  ion 

51 ,874 

16 

40 

46  4 

325 

1  ,642 

393 

1  ,331 

9. 

South  of  Market 

23,047 

7 

24 

358 

176 

1  ,085 

347 

909 

10. 

South  Bayshore 

31 ,755 

16 

47 

522 

293 

1  ,304 

168 

1  ,  182 

1  1  . 

Bernal  Heights 

23,623 

2 

5 

37 

19 

1  40 

33 

145 

12. 

South  Central 

65,578 

6 

32 

361 

143 

956 

148 

715 

13. 

1  ng lesi  de 

53,910 

1  1 

27 

208 

66 

802 

206 

579 

14. 

Inner  Sunset 

41 ,703 

6 

26 

154 

69 

680 

88 

258 

15. 

Outer  Sunset 

61 ,662 

19 

53 

404 

209 

1  ,579 

214 

1  ,263 

Excluded  from 

overv  i  ew 

thus 

far 

has 

been  druq 

abuse. 

Drua  arrests 

are  not  included  among  Part  I  crimes.    However,  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board  considers  this  area  to  be  its  major  concern.    For  over  the  past 
eight  years,  adult  drug  arrests  have  increased  by  700$.     Drug  abuse    poses  not 
only  criminal  justice  problems,  but  also  the  use  of  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drugs  poses  an  individual  problem  for  life  and  death.    For  example,  the  rise  in 
heroin  overdoses  has  been  from  a  low  of  4  in  1964,  to  a  high  of  63  in  1971. 
The  age  of  persons  dying  from  overdoses  has  continued  to  drop  (See  the  Coroner's 
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report  in  Section  Two).    As  might  be  expected,  juvenile  drug  arrests  have 
followed    the  adult  trend,    Whi  le  23$  of  all  Juveni I e  arrests  in  1 967  (the 
peak  of  the  visible  Hai ght-Ashbury  drug  scene)  were  for  drug  violations,  in 
1971,  the  figure  was  up  to  43.8$ 

Another  form  of  drug  abuse  that  poses  a  major  social  problem  to 
San  Francisco  is  alcoholism.    San  Francisco  holds  the  reputation  as  the 
alcoholism  capital  of  the  nation.  .  The  rate. of  arrest  for  crimes  where 
alcohol  is  a  factor:  is  double  other  large  California  cities.     It  is 
estimated:by  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  using  the 
Je 1 1 nci ch  formu I  a,  that  there  are  approximately  145  thousand  alcoholics  and 
problem  drinkers  in  the  GIty.    Despite  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  recognizes 
alcoholism  as  primarily  a  health  problem,  the  constraints  on  the  legal  system 
are  such,  that  combined  with  a  lack  of  alternative  measures,  large  numbers 
of  persons  continue  to  be  arrested  and  incarcerated  for  drunkedness.  In 
1971,  alcoholic  arrests  amounted  to  17,000.    The  management  of  this 
a  I cohol  dependent  popu I ation  costs  the  City  roughly  3  million  dollars  a  year, 
or  1%  of  the  annual  criminal  justice  budget. 

Crime  Data 

In  the  five  major  areas  presented  below,   (1)  felony  offenses  reported, 
(2)  all  felony  arrests  and  citations,  (3)  adult  arrests  for  specific  offenses, 
and  (4)  juvenile  arrests  for  specific  major  offenses,  trends  in  crime  over 
the  base  years  of  1960-71.    Predictions  of  trends  through  1976  are  discussed, 
as  required  by  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice.     It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  formula  for predl ction  Is  based  on  trends  and  patterns  that 
occurred  from  I960  to  1971.     In  this  time  period,  crime  rose,  until  the 
late  60's  and  early  70's.     It  is  further  declining  now.     Hence,  the  formula 
exaggerates  increases. 
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The  implication  of  the  impact  of  the  actual  and  projected  statistics 

for  the  courts,   law  enforcement  agencies,  and  correctional   facilities  may 

be  judged  from  the  predicted  percentage  change.    Both  predicted  increases 

and  decreases  suggest  important  directions  for  planning,  policy,  administration 

and  action  programs. 

I.    Felony  Offenses  Reported 

Table  I  B- I .     Felony  Offenses  Reported  -  Changes  Observed  and  Expected 

Crimes  Against  Persons      1 960      1 97 1      %  Change       1976  %  Change 

Homicide  38  119  213$  125  4.8$ 

Rape  168  612  264  565  -7.6 

Robbery  1,617  6,640  311  7,069  6.4 

Aggravated  Assault  1,321  3,119  136  3,245  4.0 

Crimes  Against  Property 

Burglary  7,061    18,338  160        20,795  13.4 

Grand  Theft  1,532  16,168         955        12,259  -24.2 

Auto  Theft  5,718  13,272  132        16,854  27.0 

Tota I s 

Persons  3,144  10,490         234        11,004  4.9 

Property  14,311  47,778         234        49,908  4.4 

Al I  Felony  Offenses        17,455  58,268         234        60,912  4.5 

These  statistics  show  the  unprecedented  rate  of  growth  of  crime 

in  the  '60's.     Both  personal  and  property  felonies  rose  by  234$.  Figure 

I  B-2  documents  the  pattern  of  this  growth.     The  graph  indicates  that  this 

crime  inflation  peaked  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  and  has  begun  to  fall 

off  slightly  in  the  early  WO's. 
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Ho.  of  Offenses 


70,000 


60,000 


50,000 


40,000 


62       63       64       63       66       67       68       69       70  71 
Figure  I .B-2  Reported  Offenses*,  1962-1971 

*  This  tally  of  reported  offenses  includes,  in  addition  to  Part  I  crimes, 
negligent  manslaughter,  statutory  rape,  and  petty  larceny. 

(Source:  S.  F.  Police  Department) 

2.    All  Arrests  -  Adult  and  Juvenile 

To  provide  an  overall  view  of  the  difference  between  adult  and  juvenile 

arrests  during  1960-71,  the  relative  numbers  and  rates  of  increase  for 

arrests  in  main  categories  are  compared  below: 

Table  I  B-3.    Felony  Arrests  -  Changes  Observed  and  Expected 

AM  Part  I  Felony  Arrests      I960        1971      %  Change        1976      %  Change 


Adult 

1 ,415 

6,944 

39 1^ 

7,671 

10. 5? 

Juveni le 

1,098 

3,099 

182 

3,278 

5.8 

Total 

2,513 

10,043 

300$ 

10,949 

9.0% 

Crimes  Against  Persons-Arrests 


Adult 

555 

3,371 

507% 

3,177  -5.8% 

Juveni le 

267 

1  ,036 

288 

967  -6.7 

Total 

822 

4,407 

436$ 

4,144  -6.0$ 

Crimes  Against  Property-Arrests 


Adult 
Juveni I e 


860 
831 


3,573 
2,063 


315$ 
148 


4,494  25.8$ 
2,31  I  12.0 


1,691 


5,636  233$ 


6,805  20.7$ 


Arcests,   like  reports,  have  increased  for  both  Juveniles  and  adults 
at  an  i  nor mo us  rate.    Adult  arrests  for  crimes  against  persons  have  risen 
507$  since  1^60,  and  similar  juvenile  arrests,  288$.     Predicted  fall-offt 
in  these  categories  show, it  the  formula  is  accurate,  that  decreases  will 
probably  not  keep  pace  with  continued  population  decreases.  Looking 
further   it  projections,  crimes  against  persons  are  expected  tc)  grow  A  .9% 
in  five  years,  while  arrests    are  expected  to  decrease  6.0%  in  the  same 
area.    Reported  crimes  against  property  are  expected  to  grow  and 
arrests  are  preoicted  to  grow  20.1%.     Thus,  while  a  positive  trend  is  hoped 
for  in  the  one  area,  the  forecast  for  the  other  area  is  negative. 
3.      A, 111  It  relony  ArrPbts  and  Citations 

The  number  of  arrests  of  adults  for  felony  offenses  during  I960 

.-■,)  in  1971,  and  as  predicted  for  1976,  are  given  below,  and  the 

corresponding  percentages  of  increase. 

Table  I  B-4.     Adult  Felony  Arrests  -  Changes  Observed  and  L-.po.ted 


i  "It- ,  ■"'  i.iin^t  PerscHp    -  Arrf^sts 

1  960 

1  971 

%  1  hanqt 

|-7h  ■ 

Homi  c  i  de 

33 

73 

\2\% 

106 

44 

•■  li^e 

83 

226 

157 

|(.7 

Robbtiry 

255 

1  ,463 

874 

1  ,-t''8 

Aggravated  Assault 

179 

1  ,609 

799 

I  ,1  V. 

-10, 

.7 

ime.-   Against  Propt^rty  -  Arrests 

burg  1 ary 

4  10 

1  ,694 

313$ 

1  ,H^v" 

1  1  , 

.  1 

Grand  Thef  t 

238 

729 

206 

10, 

Auto  Theft 

212 

1  ,150 

442 

1  ,807 

57, 

.2 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  arrests  for  crimes  against  persons 
was  higher  irt  tho  el*iven-year  base  period  than  for  ^rime-i  .i.j.jinbt 
property.    .Mowever,  both  increases  (507$  and  315$)  were  lorgo.  These 
statistic''>  become  more  meaningful,  however,  when  compared  to  i  nr  re.i;"<"'. 
in  reported  offenses  over  the  same  period.    Both  reported  crimes  against 
pef^ons  and  reported  i:rimes  against  property  rose  an  aver.igo  of  234$. 
Gain*,  In  both  arrest  categories  bettered  gains  in  reports.  This 
improvemont  is  particularly  laudable  in  crimes  against  persons. 


Juvenile  Felony  Arrests  and  Citations 

Table  I  B-5.     Juvenile  Felony  Arrests  -  Changes  Observed  and  Expected 
Crimes  Against  Persons  -  Arrests     1960      1971     %  Change     1 976    %  Change 


Homi  ci  de 

.  4 

3 

-25% 

8 

175. 0^ 

Rape 

9 

46 

4  1  1 

4  1 

-1  1  .8 

Robbery 

145 

632 

336 

593 

-6.2 

Aggravated  Assault 

109 

355 

226 

325 

-8.4 

Crimes  Against  Property  -  Arrests 

Burglary 

356 

980 

175^ 

1  ,003 

2.3$ 

Grand  Theft 

91 

311 

242 

320 

3.0 

Auto  Theft 

384 

772 

101 

988 

28.0 

As  noted  earlier,  arrests  of  juveniles  for  crimes  against  persons  rose 
on  the  average  of  288$  in  the  base  period.    Juvenile  crimes  generally 
paralleled  adult  crimes  in  pattern  throughout  the  base  period,  peaking  toward 
the  end  of  the  Sixties.    While  a  slight  decline  was  registered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  '70's,  the  rate  of  arrest  has  tended  to  hold  constant  in  the 
past  two  years . 
5.    System  Deficiences 

The  system  deficiencies  identified  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  RCJPB)  are  addressed  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  report. 
ConcI us  ion 

Offenses  reported  and  numbers  of  arrests  of  adults  and  juveniles  have 
been  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow.    Felony  offense  reports  of  crimes 
against  persons  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  crime  against  property.  Within 
the  two  categories,  robbery  and  grand  theft  spiraled  upwards  the  fastest  in 
the  last  II  years  (311$  and  955$,  respectively). 

Each  of  the  seven  Part  I  crimes  contributed  the  following  of  the  total 
major  crimes  in  1 97 1 : 

Homicide  0.2$  Burglary  31.4$ 

Rape  1.0$  Grand  Theft  27.7$ 

Robbery  11.3$  Auto  Theft  22.7$ 

Aggravated  Assault  5.3$ 


It  seems  apparent  that  most  criminal  justice  effort  should  be  directed 
at  the  largest  categories  of  violation.     It  is  questionable  how  much 
preventive  effort  and/or  reduction  in  incidence  could  be  effected  in  homicide 
and  assault  categories,  although  the  incidence  of  rape  stands  some  chance  of 
amelioration  through  continued  improvement  of  women's  status,  and  by  producing 
a  heightened  awareness  of  potential   rape  situations  and  self-defense. 

A  significant  impact  might  be  made  in  stemming  the  tide  of  major  crime 
if  the  energies  of  enforcement  could  be  more  systematically  directed  toward 
them.     In  1971,  5A.2%  of  a  I  I  reported  crimes  were  for  Part  I  crimes.  However, 
81. A%  of  all  arrests  rnade  were  for  crimes  other  than  those  Included  as  Part  I 
crimes.     The  abatement  of  more  serious  crime  could  be  affected  if  less  police 
time  could  be  spent  in  apprehension  of  misdemeanants  and  felonies  less 
frequently  committed.    Also,  criminal  justice  services  could  be  improved  if  a 
more  conservate  use  of  arrest  were  instituted,  thus  reducing  the  expenditure  of 
time,  effort,  and  money  Involved  in  detaining  persons  who  will   later  be 
released  or  dismissed. 


Revised  10/20/72 
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5.    The  Response  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  to  Crime  in  San  Francisco 

In  order  to  meet  the  chal lange  of  crime  and  the  social  and  economic 
problems  surrounding  it,  many  groups  and  agencies  have  worked  cooperatively  in 
the  past  few  years  to  bring  about  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
law  enforcement,  rehabilitation  and  treatment  programs,  and  judicial  services. 

Operationally  some  of  the  indicators  of  this  progress  are  a  decreasing 
crime  and  increasing  arrest  rate,  the  steady  growth  of  decentralized  alternative 
treatment  options  both  within  the  private  public  sector  (whose  individual 
improvement  are  documented  in  evaluative  studies),  the  innumerable  changes 
(procedural,  personnel,  and  administrative)   in  the  operation  of  the  courts,  and 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  all  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  community  toward 
coordination  and  cooperative  planning  and  action.     (See  section  two  for  a  closer 
explication  of  these  changes).     The  type  of  direction  taken  in  criminal  justice 
has  been  generally  mandated  by  the  citizen's  of  San  Francisco.    There  has  been 
extensive  support  by  the  citizenry  to  make  changes  in  the  county  jail  and  Sheriff's 
Department,  for  example.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  involvement 
and  leadership  in  the  development  of  drug  abuse  programs,  delinquency  prevention 
programs,  and  court  improvement  efforts.     Efforts  have  and  are  being  made  by 
citizens  to  urge  the  City  to  direct  revenue  sharing  funds  into  criminal  justice 
programs.    The  community  has  displayed  strong  and  enduring  interest  and 
participation  in  discussion  and  action  around  criminal  justice  issues  such  as 
the  consolidation  of  the  City  and  County  jails,  the  proposed  building  of  a 
Federal  Correctional  complex,  the  institution  of  drug  treatment  programs. 
Further,  groups  of  citizens  representing  various  interests  have  been  and  are 
in  large  part  responsible  for  the  succesful  operation  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council,  both  in  their  active  sponsorship  and  operation  of  action  projects, 
and  also  as  Task  Force  and  Executive  Committee  members. 
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and  assault  categories,  although  the  incidence  of  rape  stands  some  chance  of 
amelioration  through  continued  improvement  of  women's  status,  and  by  producing 
a  heightened  awareness  of  potential   rape  situations  and  self-defense. 

A  significant  impact  might  be  made  in  stemming  the  tide  of  major  crime 
if  the  energies  of  enforcement  could  be  more  systematically  directed  toward 
them.     In  1971,  54. 2^  of  all  reported  crimes  were  for  Part  I  crimes.  However, 
87. 4/^  of  all  arrests  made  were  for  crimes  other  than  those  included  as  Part  I 
crimes.    The  further  development  of  E.D.P.  systems  should  assist  the  police 
in  this  effort,  for  the  capacity  to  identify  patterns  of  crime  will  exist. 
Also,  police  efforts  will  be  made  more  relevant  to  their  goal   if  alternatives 
tQ  arrest  can  be  more  extensively  developed,  hence  leaving  more  time  for 
concentration  on  actually  harmful  acts.     In  this  light,  the  development  by 
criminal  justice  and  other  social  agencies  of  preventive  measures,  particularly 
as  related  to  juveniles,  will  be  a  step  forward  in  alleviating  the  victimization 
of  citizens,  and  will  make   law  enforcement  a  more  socially  cooperative  task. 

Further,  it  is  hypothesized  by  the  Mayor's  Council  that  the  high  crime 
rate  in  San  Francisco  will  be  abated  if  the  tide  of  drug  abuse  were  stemmed. 
The  reduction  of  illicit  traffic  of  drugs  and  the  crime  associated  with  the 
support  of  habits  would  significantly  reduce  the  victimization  of  San  Franciscans. 

Additionally,   if  rehabilitative  programs  are  upgraded  and  made  supportive 
and  useful  to  offenders,  the  number  of  crimes  should  be  reduced,  for  most 
offenders  are  recidivists.     The  maximization  of  potential  of  rehabilitative 
programs  is  particularly  important  in  San  Francisco,  for  as  it  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  majority  of  convicted  person,   stay  within  the  City  for  the  duration 
of  thei  r  sentence. 

At  the  same  time,  a  further  streamlining  and  refurbishing  of  the  judicial 
system  will  benefit  all  components  i  »^  the  criminal  justice  system.     In  the  past, 
the  backlogs  and  delays  within  the  courts  have  hindered  the  productive  functioning 
of  a  I  I  other  groups . 

I8d 


PROBLEMS,  GOALS  AND  1973  PROJECTS 


The  pages  that  follow  give,   In  rank  order  of  priority,  the  problems, 
goals,  and  projects  for  1973,   identified  and  selected  by  the  San  Francisco 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  (RCJPB).     Essentially  in  this 
chapter  the  items  are  schematically  shown;  they  represent  summaries  of 
information  expanded  in  the  following  chapter,  "Current  Year  Plan." 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

With  less  than  three  months  turn-about  time  since  submitting  the 
1972  Regional  Plan,  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board,  known 
locally  as  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,'  and  its  five  task  forces 
were  put  to  the  arduous  task  of  preparing  the  1973  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Plan.    This  group  set  out  to  identify  and  prioritize  current  problems, 
objectives  and  goals,  and  to  match  these  with  appropriate  projects  that 
would  have  system-wide  impact  for  the  coming  and  future  years. 

The  Council,  which  consists  of  a  forty-one  member  body  of  public 
officials  and  private  citizens,   is  charged  with  responsibilities  of: 

1.  Acting  as  a  catalyst  to  public  and  private  agencies'   individual  and 
cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

2.  Seeking  Federal,  State  and  private  funds  and  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  crime  and  making  improvements  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

3.  Recommending  innovations  to    the  criminal  justice  system,  including 
new  approaches  to  criminal  justice  problems. 

With  these  responsibilities  in  mind,  the  Council  approached  this  year's 
plan.     Its  greatest  handicap  was  that  it  was  placed  In  the  position  of 
planning  for  1973  without  the  benefit  of  evaluating  the  successs  of  its  1972 
projects  (since  none  of    the  1972  projects  had  started  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  the  1972  plan)  and  without  complete  statistical  data  for  1972. 

The  following  procedure  was  used  by  the  region  to  develop  this  year's 
action  plan: 

I.      Council  discussed  and  prioritized  the  regional  problem  areas,  objectives 
and  goals. 
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2.  Bidder's  conference  announced  and  held  to  explain  ground  rules  and 
appeal  procedures. 

3.  Projects'  summary  grant  applications  submitted  to  task  forces  for  review. 

4.  Ranking  by  task  forces. 

5.  Final  ranking  by  Council. 

6.  Comprehensive  Plan  written,  based  on  problems,  goals,  and  prioritized 
projects. 

Identification  of  Problems  and  Goals 

Through  research,  each  task  force  Identified  problem  areas. 
These  problem  areas  were  presented  to    the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board  by  task  force  category.     The  Planning  Board  grouped  the 
problem  statements  into  goals.    To  establish  a  priority  of  these  goals, 
each  was  evaluated  based  on  data  regarding  the  following: 

a.  lack  of  available  resources  to  address  the  problem; 

b.  the  extent  the  problem  area  affects  the  function  of  the 
criminal  justice  system; 

c.  the  immediacy  of  the  need  to  address  problem  statements. 

The  following  numerical  ratings  were  used  in  voting  to  prioritize  goals: 
4-5  top  priority 

2-3  secondary  priority 

0-  I  low  priority 

Thirteen  regional  goals  were  established.     In  priority  order,  they  are: 

1.  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

2.  Overburdened  Judicial  System 

3.  Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  Services 

4.  Alternatives  to  Arrest 

5.  Predelinquency  services 
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6 . 

Community  Relations 

7 . 

Personal  and  Property  Safety 

8 . 

Adequate  Physical  Facilit 

es 

9 . 

Education  and  Training 

1 0 . 

Post~Re lease  Services 

1  1  . 

Adequate  Staffing  and  Equ 

pment 

12. 

Research  and  Evaluation 

13. 

Organized  Crime 

Bidder's  Conference 

In  order  to  get  system-wide  impact,   it  was  felt  that  community  involvement 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.     For  this  reason  a  bidder's  conference  for 
proponents  was  scheduled  at  a  local  school  auditorium  —  wide-spread  publicity 
was  given  to  the  meeting.     The  idea  of  the  bidder's  conference  was  to  discuss 
goals  and  problems  and  give  out  guidelines  for  submitting  projects  so  that 
proponents  could  address  areas  of  concern  with  action  proposals. 

Ranking  of  Projects 

Approximately  50  grant  applications  were  reviewed  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board.     There  were  basically  three  requirements 
for  submitting  projects:     having  a  clearance  from  a  sponsor^,  a  summary 
grant  application,  and  an  0MB  Circular  No.  A-95.     Each  application  was 
referred  to  the  appropriate  task  force  for  review.    Projects  were  assigned 
to  a  primary  and  secondary  reviewer  who  were  responsible  for  checking  the 
completeness  and  validity  of  proposals.    Each  proponent  was  requested  to 
appear  before  the  appropriate  task  force  to  make  an  oral  presentation  and 
respond  to  critiques  by  primary  and  secondary  reviewers. 
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The  substantive  criteria  used  by  reviewers  and  task  forces  for  selecting 
and  ranking  projects  for  the   1975  Regional  Plan  consisted  of  two  parts.  The 
first  was  "Technical  Adherence"  and  the  second,  "Documentation  Quality." 
"Technical  Adherence"  was  achieved  by  simply  following  the  submittal  procedures, 
the  critical  schedule  dates  and  other  guidelines.     "Documentation  Quality" 
was  less  mechanistic  and  relied  more  on  subjective  assessments  by  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  members. 

A  preliminary  review  of  the  summary  grant  application  was  made.  The 
project  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  total  amount  of  money  requested, 
cost-benefits  ratio,   its  similarity  with  other  projects.     Pragmatic  consider- 
ations were  most  important  in  the  evaluation  of  a  project  —  i.e.,  whether 
the  goals  and  objectives  could  be  implemented.     A  further  requirement  was 
that  the  project  had  built  in  a  method  for  evaluation.     Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  these  points  because  of  the  desired  demonstration  nature  of  the 
projects. 

An  assessment  of  the  project's  overall  technical  approach  to  the  problem 
and  the  quality  of  documentation  was  based  primarily  on: 
Originality  and  Imagination  of  overall  concept. 
Demonstrative  nature  of  project. 
Specificity  of  project  method  (strategy). 
Fundamental  benefits  (region-wide)  of  project  objectives. 
General  documentation  and  structure. 

Relationship  to  goals  and  objectives  set  by  the  RCJPB. 

Whether  or  not  a  project  would  have  an  Impact  on  other  criminal  justice 
operations  was  quite  important,  especially  in   light  of  the  limited  funds 
available.     The  form  of  this  impact  could  be  measured  In  terms  of  benefits 
to  other  agencies  addressing  similar  problems,  or  of  Improvement    of  agency 
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interaction,  or  reduction  of  workload.     Projects  which  offered  more  benefits 
had  a  broader  influence,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  being  recommended  for 
fundi  ng. 

Three  funding  categories  were  set  up:     I)     fund,  2)  fund  if  money  is 
available,  3)  do  not  fund.     Task  force  members  voted  on  each  action  project. 
Those  with  the  highest  votes  fell   into  category  I  and  were  recommended 
for  funding,  the  next  highest  for  funding  if  money  was  available,  and  the 
rest  for  not  funding.     Priority  rankings  from  each  task  force  were  submitted 
to  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board.     (A  procedure  for  appealing 
the  priority  ratings  was  established  for  those  proponents  feeling  that  their 
project  was  not  appropriately  reviewed.) 

The  Executive  Committee,  upon  receipt  of  the  task  force  rankings, 
developed  the  following  criteria  used  in  ranking  action  projects  for  1973-4: 

1.  Task  force  rankings. 

2.  The  project's  impact  upon  the  priority  problems  previously 
identified  by  the  Committee. 

3.  The  need  to  balance  expenditures  between  public  and  private 
agencies.  (In  1972,  approximately  10%  of  the  funds  went  to 
the  private  agencies. 

4.  The  likelihood  of  funding  from  other  sources. 

5.  The  number  of  agencies  involved  and/or  the  number  of  individual 
served. ) 

6.  The  likelihood  of  continuance  of  the  project  beyond  the 
grant  period. 

7.  The  degree  to  which  the  problems  addressed  are  criminal  justice 
system  p rob  I  ems. 
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FOOTNOTES  -  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


I.      "Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  (RCJPB)"  and  "Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Council"  are  synonymous;  they  will  be  used 
interchangeably  throughout  this  plan. 


2.      Sponsorship:     Public  agencies  or  private  organizations  intending  to 
seek  project  funds  through  the  Region  F  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board  were  required  to  confer  with  and  obtain  sponsorship  from  the 
appropriate  City  and  County  department  in  regard  to  the  projects. 
This  is  a  CCCJ  requirement.     (Only  public  agencies  may  enter  into 
funding  contracts  with  CCCJ.) 
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B.      DISCUSSION  OF  CATEGORIES 

The  following  chart  (Table  II  B-l)  shows  the  relation  of  CCCJ  categories 

with  those  designated  by  the  RCJPB.    Within  the  discussion  of  each  individual 

category,  additional   information  regarding  the  relationship  is  given. 

Note:     None  of  the  RCJPB  goal  priorities  address  CCCJ  category  "H,"  "Prevention 

and  Control  of  Riots  and  Disorders."    At  the  conclusion  of  Section  B, 

"Discussion  of  Categories,"  the  reasons  for  this  exclusion  will  be 
addressed . 


o 

1  Research  &  Development  | 

1    Improve  Community  Relations  | 

1  Prevention  &  control  of  riots  and  disorders  | 

1  Reduction  of  organized  crime  | 

1    Increase  effectiveness  of  corrections  and  rehabi 1 itation  | 

I    Improve  prosecution,  courts  &  law  reform  | 

\    Improvement  of  detention  &  apprehension  of  criminals  | 

Prevention  &  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  | 

Prevention  of  crime  (including  public  education)  j 

Upgrade  law  enforcement  personnel  j 

_o 

CCCJ  Functional  Categories,  1973 

f 

1 .     Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

2.    Overburdened  Judicial  System 

3.     Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  Services 

4.    Alternatives  to  Arrest 

5.     Diversion  of  Juveniles  &  '^'-ede  1  i  r-c -e'cv 
Services 

6.    Community  Relations 

7.     Personal   and  Property  Safe+y 

8.    Adequate  Physical  Facilities 

9.     Education  and  Training  for  Persce 

10.    Post-Release  Services 

II.     Adequate  Staff  and  Equipr^ent 

12.     Research  and  Evaluation 

1 

13.     Organized  Crime 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  I:     NARCOTIC  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUG  ABUSE 

A.  This  category  is  not  related  to  any  one  CCCJ  category.    For  very 
obvious  reasons,   it  p.^rticipates  in  the  following  c?tegories: 

C.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Delinquency 

D.  ImproveiT.ent  of  detention  and  apprehension  of  criminals 

F.  Increase  effectiveness  of  corrections  and  rehabilitation 

G.  Reduction  of  organized  crime 

B.  Problems 

I.      San  Francisco,  the  center  of  the  psychedelic  drug  culture 
and  a  major  heroin  distribution  point,  presently  has  the 
fastest  growing  increase  of  narcotic  violations  of  any  major 
city  in  the  country.    Drug  arrests  in  the  last  eight  years 
increased  over  700%.     (See  Figure  II  B-2) 
An  estimated  25,000  drug  users  populate  San  Francisco; 
approximately  7,000  are  addicted  to  heroin.     It  is  estimated 
that  this  heroin-dependent  population  costs  the  City  over 
$200  million  dollars  a  year  in  stolen  goods.     San  Francisco's 
contribution  to  State  heroin  and  narcotic  arrests  in  1971  was 
over  10^,  despite  a  policy  of  providing  alternatives  to  arrest 
for  addicts.    The  number  of  persons  dying  from  overdoses  has 
risen  enormously.     (See  Figure  II  B-3)     It  is  also  alarming 
to  note  that  the  age  of  those  dying  from  overdose  continues 
to  decrease  (See  Section  II,  Coroner's  Report). 
Juvenile  arrests  follow  the  adult  pattern.    Of  all  juveniles 
arrested  for  drug  use  in  1971   (523),  43.8^  were  arrested  for 
abuse  of  drugs  other  than  marihuana,  11%  of  those  arrested 
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Total  Number  of  Arrests 


43 
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were  residents  of  San  Francisco.    Flqures  II  B-4  and  5 
help  to  Illustrate  the  pattern  of  Juvenile  arrest  over 
time.    The  decrease  shown  In  overall  drug  arrest  and  mari- 
huana arrest  reflects  a  policy  of  enforcement  liberaliza- 
tion with  regard  to  marihuana  arrest,  and  not  for  an 
actual  decrease  in  use  of  marihuana. 

2.  In-patient  facilities  specifically  dealing  with  drug 
abuses  are  grossly  Inadequate  within  the  Region,   less  than 
fifty  (50)  beds  are  provided  by  half-way  houses  and  a  fewer 
number  within  hospitals.     In  total,  there  are  40  facilities 
to  provide  services  to  drug  abusers:    20  public  facilities, 
10  private  hospitals,  and  10  private  treatment  facilities. 

3.  In  the  past,  City-wide  programs  designed  to  disseminate  drug 
abuse  Information  have  suffered  from: 

(a)  understaf f 1 ng 

(b)  being  less  than  comprehensive  in  scope 

(c)  not  being  concerned  with  various  group  needs 

(d)  inadequate  funding 

(e)  duplication  in  some  service  areas  and  neglect  of 
others 

It  is  realized  that  comprehensive  drug  abuse  Information 
shou Id  be  ava  i I ab I e  to  a  I  I  res  I  dents  as  appropr  i  ate  to  age, 
need,   level  of  awareness  and  understanding.     S.F.  has  made 
inroads  in  this  area  with  the  establishment  of  the  S.F. 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse.    The  efforts  of  this  group 
must  be  expanded. 
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Total  Number  of  Arrests 
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Tdble  I  I .B-6. 


Seizures  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
1967-1971 


NARCOTICS: 


HEROIN 


1967  5  14.0  grams  (18.2  oz) 

1968  2083.0  grams  (73.6  ") 

1969  3!  II .0  grams  (  109.9") 

1970  3765.0  grams  ( 133.0") 

197 1  5761 .0  grams  (203.6") 


SYNTHETICS.  MISC. 

1967  .3  grams 

1968  33.3  grams 

1969  46.0  grams 
1970 
1971 


(I.I  oz. ) 
( I .6  oz. ) 


31.0  grams  (I.I  oz . ) 
13.9  grams        (   .5  oz. ) 


MORPHINE,  ETC. 

61.1  grams     (  2.1  oz . ) 

88.5  grams  (  3.1  oz . ) 
293.3  grams  ( 10.3  oz. ) 
339.0  grams  ( II .0  oz. ) 
541  .5  grams    (19.1  oz.  1' 

COCAINE 

100.0  mg. 
8.7  grams 

225  grams         (9.0  oz . ) 
1804.6  grams      (63.7  oz. ) 
1076.2  grams      (38.3  oz.) 


DAN GEROUS  DRUGS: 


HALLUCINOGENS: 


BARBITURATES 


1967 

880. 

1968 

1543. 

1969 

14099. 

1970 

4899. 

197! 

9587.2 

grams  (    31.      oz . 
(54.5 
(  498.1 
(172.7  " 
(  338.7  " 


MARIHUANA/HASHI SH 

1967  86,990  grams  (  3073.8  oz . 

1968  454,760      "      (16069.3  " 

1969  360,500      "      (12738.5  " 

1970  651,819      "      (23032.4  " 

1971  270,968      "      (  9474.8  " 


AMPHETAMINES  LSD/DMT/STP 


1967 

93.5  grams 

(  3.3 

oz.) 

1967 

1 .  grams 

1968 

212. 

(  7.5 

"  ) 

1968 

6.5 

1969 

1334. 

(     47.  1 

"  ) 

1969 

13.3  " 

5 

oz 

1970 

546.6 

(  19.3 

"  ) 

1970 

591.8  " 

20 

9 

1971 

15769.7 

(  557.  1 

"  ) 

1971 

553.2  " 

19 

5 

BARB  1 TURATE /AMPHETAM 1 NE 

COMB. 

PEYOTE/MESCALINE 

1967 

43.  grams 

(  1.5 

oz.) 

1967 

26.  grams 

9 

oz. 

1968 

277. 

(  9.8 

"  ) 

1968 

23.  " 

1969 

92. 

(  3.2 

"  ) 

1969 

16. 

1970 

589. 

(  20.8 

"  ) 

1970 

687. 

24 

2 

1971 

37.8 

(  1.3 

"  ) 

1971 

167.8 

5 

9 

II 

combat  the  problem. 

Provide  a  full  complement  of  services  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  users. 

a.  Treatment  programs  to  Include: 

(1)  In-patient  detoxification  treatment  services 

(2)  Twenty-four  hour  emergency  treatment  and 
crisis  center 

(3)  Half-way  house  treatment  facilities 

(4)  Methadone  maintenance  treatment  or  alternative 
maintenance  type  programs  for: 

(a)  general  addict  population 

(b)  prisoner  population 

(c)  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  etc. 

(d)  young  addicts  (16-22  years  of  age) 

b.  Rehabilitation  and  support  projects  to  Include: 

( 1 )  FamI I y  therapy 

(2)  Individual  therapy 

(3)  Group  therapy 

(4)  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  training 

(5)  Vocational  placement 

(6)  Lega I  counse I  I ng 

(7)  Financial  counseling 

Divert  drug  users  from  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Create  a  system  of  drug  research  and  evaluation  for  the 
purposes  of : 

a.     Identifying  patterns  of  drug  abusers. 
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b.  Identifying  effects  of  various  treatment  modalities 
vIs-a-vIs  drug  abusers. 

c.  Ultimately,  designing  a  long-range  plan  of  abatement, 
treatment  and  care  of  narcotic  addiction. 

Reduce  the  availability  and  sale  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  by  Improving  the  capability  of  detecting  and  appre- 
hending violators.    This  objective  can  be  accomplished  by 
forcing  a  reduction  In  the  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  through  an  attack  on  major  distributors  and  large 
pushers . 

a.  Improved  surveillance  capability  by  development  of 
safety  equipment  and  surveillance  devices. 

b.  Urging  Increased  money  for  large  buys,  which  In  San 
Francisco  must  be  authorized  by  charter  amendment. 

c.  Special  training  for  narcotic  officers,  juvenile 
officers,  community  relations  officers. 

Provide  alternatives  to  narcotic  addiction  and  experimen- 
tation through  educational  projects  that  are  appropriate 
to  age,  need,   level  of  awareness  and  understanding  for  all 
residents. 

a.     For  the  community:    a  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  general   Information  on  drugs, 
drug  abuse,  and  what  Individuals,  groups  and  agencies 
can  do  to  help  resolve  the  problem.    This  type  of 
program  could  be  Initiated  through  establishment  of 
drug  Information  libraries  and  through  educational 
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programs  for  the  general  public  via  television, 
radio,  community  service  centers,  etc. 

b.  For  children  and  youth,  ages  6  to  22  years:    A  com- 
prehensive education  program  which  will  provide 
information  for  specific  levels  is  a  major  thrust 
toward  primary  prevention  of  drug  abuse.    A  coordinated 
group  should  be  formed  among  secondary  schools  to 
assure  that  resources  are  made  available  to  each 
school . 

c.  For  persons  closely  associated  with  children  and 
youth:    A  comprehensive  educational  program  for 
parents,  teachers,  ministers,  church  and  youth 
organization  leaders,  juvenile  authorities,  police, 
pediatricians  and  Internists.    This  program  should 
teach  these  individuals  signs  by  which  drug  abuse 

may  be  recognized,  particularly  In  its  earliest  stages, 
and  the  proper  means  of  counseling  and  directing 
children  and  youth  to  early,  effective  assistance. 

d.  For  special  groups:    Comprehensive  special  educa- 
tional programs  for  prisoners;   long-term,  hard-core 
heroin  addicts;  Vietnam  veterans,  etc. 

e.  A  telephone  information  center:    Twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  a  telephone  information 
center  through  which  anyone  with  a  problem  may  obtain 
accurate  information  and  effective  assistance,  espe- 
cial I y  durl ng  a  cri sis. 
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D.  Projects 

I.     Project  Title:     S.F.  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Project  Priority:  6 

Proponent:     Department  of  Public  Health 

3udget:     $68,202  $38,900   $50,302 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     Ij,  3,  4,  5,  6 

(b)  Objectives:     I/I,  2,  4,  6;  3/6; 

4/2;  5/1,  2;  6/1,  3,  4 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     1/3;  3/4;  4/;  5/3;  6/ 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  will  continue 
and  Intensify  the  coordination  between  public  and  private 
efforts  at  solving  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.    The  Council 
also  intends  to  establish  an  annual  planning  cycle  to  provide 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  with  a  continually  up- 
dated, comprehensive  drug  abuse  plan  which  will  bring  together 
all  of  the  various  agencies,  organizations  and  interests  of 
San  Francisco. 

Past  Progress:    The  Council  will  soon  begin  its  first  year 
of  CCCJ  funding. 
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Project  Title:     Bay  View-Hunter's  Point  Methadone  Maintenance 
Program 

Project  Priority:  14 

Proponent:     S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health 

Budget:     $135,334  $100,000  $35,334  

Total  Grant  Funds         Matching  Funds 

Reglona I     (a)    Goa Is:  1,5,4 

(b)  Objectives:     1/2;  5/6;  4/1 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     I/I,  4;  5/4;  4/ 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  will 
continue  the  Methadone  Maintenance  Satellite  Clinic 
which  will  soon  be  established  under  a  CCCJ  grant  to 
provide  community  based  methadone  maintenance  for 
150  addicts  In  the  Bay  View-Hunter's  Point  Community. 
Whenever  possible,  staff  for  the  Clinic  will  be 
selected  from  qualified  Bay  View-Hunter's  Point  residents. 

Past  Progress:    The  project  will  soon  begin  Its  first 
year  under  a  CCCJ  grant. 
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Project  Title:    Drug  Abuse  in  San  Francisco  County 
Project  Priority:  16 

Proponent:    Coroner,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Budget:     $39,943  $29,957  $9,986 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     I,  '2 

(b)  Objectives:     1/4;  12/1 

(c)  Problem  Statement:   I /I,  5;  12/3 


Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  will 
hire  one  full  time  assistant  toxicologlst  to  perform 
approximately  1,000  chemical  determinations  during  the 
funding  year.     Further,  a  part-time  person  will  collect 
and  prepare  for  statistical  analysis  the  information  need* 
ed  to  evaluate  the  frequency  and  type  of  drug  abuse 
associated  with  those  who  die  while  committing  a  crime 
or  by  accident. 
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Project  Title:    Reality  House  West 
Project  Priority:  18 

Proponent:     S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health 

Budget:     $88,880  $66,600   $22,200 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goal s:     1,3,4,  12 

(b)  Objectives:     1/2;  3/6;  4/1;  12/1 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     |/|,  4;  3/4;  4/;  12/3 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  program  will 
primarily  utilize  two  approaches  for  achieving  its  objectives. 
In  cooperation  with  Stanford  University  and  Computer  Curricu- 
lum Corporation,  addicts  will  have  access  to  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  including  math,  English, 
reading  comprehension,  as  well  as  In  a  course  designed  to  pre- 
pare former  drug  users  for  G.E.D.  exams.    Rea I  I fy  House  West 
will  also  employ  Vocational  Adjustment  Training  workshops  to 
create  "experience  settings"  which  will  help  former  addicts  in 
their  transition  to  a  formal  work  setting. 

Past  Progress:    Reality  House  West  will  soon  be  receiving 
funds  to  begin  Its  first  year  under  a  CCCJ  grant. 
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Project  Title:    Wa I  den  House,   Inc.    Residential  Treatment 
and  Program  for  Drug  Users 

Project  Priority:  19 

Proponent:     S.F.  Department  of  Public  Health 

Budget:     $82,022  $61,516  $20,506 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     I,  3,  4 

(b)  Objectives:     1/2;  3/6;  4/1 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     |/|,  4;  3/4;  4/ 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    This  project  utilizes 
a  residential  therapeutic  community  to  make  it  possible 
for  drug  abusers  to  break  their  dependency  on  the  drug 
scene.    The  agency  also  works  with  corrections  agencies 
and  offers  itself  as  an  alternative  to  incarceration. 
Finally,  Wa I  den  House  aids  the  City  school  system  In 
developing  a  drug  education  program. 

Past  Progress:    Walden  House  is  just  beginning  its  second 
year  under  a  CCCJ  grant.    Thus  far  the  program  has  shown 
effectiveness  in  reducing  the  usage  of  hard  drugs. 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  2:     OVERBURDENED  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

A.  This  category  Is  related  primarily  to  CCCJ  category  E,  "Improve 
prosecution,  courts,  and  law  reform".     Because  of  its  emphasis  on 
pre-trial  procedures,   it  is  also  related  to  CCCJ  category  D, 
"Improvement  of  detention  and  apprehension  of  criminals". 

B.  PROBLEM 

I.      The  Task  Force  on  Courts  assigned  number  one  priority  to 
further  development  of  the  Court  Information  System  in  recognition 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  which  beset  the  system  of 
judicial  processes  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Basically,  the  system  is  underfinanced  on  the  local  level 
and,  as  a  consequence,   it  suffers  from  inadequate  staffing,  not 
only  in  the  courts,  but  most  particularly  in  all  of  the  support 
agencies  which  must  function  properly  to  insure  the  administration 
of  justice  In  this  region. 

San  Francisco  is  unique  in  its  criminal  justice  problems. 
During  the  day,  there  is  a  heavy  influx  of  population,  composed 
mostly  of  office  workers  and  tourists.    The  basic  permanent 
population  of  ttie  Coarrty  is  about  700,000.    But  during  the  day  and 
evening,  there  is  an  estimated  population  of  about  1,000,000.  This 
transient  population  affects  drastically  the  court  loads.  While 
San  Francisco  is  seventh  in  county  population,  the  number  of  felony 
cases  awaiting  trial   in  San  Francisco  is  exceeded  only  by  Los  Angeles 
County.     The  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  is  second  in  the  matter  of 
jury  trials  heard  and  third  In    the  matter  of  total  filings. 
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The  Imbalance  of  caseload  to  permanent  population  Imposes 
strains  on  the  criminal  justice  system  of  San  Francisco  because 
of  the  way  in  which  appropriations  for  staff  are  calculated. 
Judicial  staffing  Is  largely  based  on  a  system  of  weighted  caseload 
per  judge,  a  ratio  developed  by  the  Judicial  Council.     Thus,  the 
number  of  bench  positions  in  both  the  Superior  and  Municipal 
courts  is  considered  adequate  by  the  bench  and  the  Bar.  But 
the  staffing  of  the  support  agencies  is  based  on  permanent  population 
and  an  ad  valorem  tax  base  which  does  not  tal<e  into  consideration 
caseload  as  such.     The  result  Is  a  chronic  and  serious  understaf f I ng. 

A  similar  system  exists  insofar  as  the  Municipal  Court  of 
San  Francisco  is  concerned.     San  Francisco  Is  second  only  to  the 
Los  Angeles  District  in  fhe  number  of  felony  preliminaries  heard,  and 
second  In  the  number  of  intoxication  complaints  filed.     The  traffic 
volume  of  over  117,000  pari<Ing  citations  and  10,000  moving  citations 
per  month  has  resulted  In  baci<logs  the  court  has  not  been  able  to 
reduce.     For  non-traffic  misdemeanors  (excluding  Intoxication), 
183  juries  were  selected  and  sworn;  3,779  probation  hearings  were 
given. 

The  courts  In  the  past  two  years,  have,  by  a  series  of  innovations, 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  increasing  loads  and  have 
even  made  Inroads  on  the  substantial  bacl<logs  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases.     Table  M  B-8  demonstrates  a  reversal  of  a  rise  In 
cases.     Within  the  fiscal  year  1971-1972,  there  has  been  a  28% 
reduction  in  cases  pending  over  1970-197  1.     However,  the  average 
number  of  cases  awaiting  trial   in  the  first  six  months  of   1972  was 
479.5  —  a  high  figure  requiring  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  reduction. 
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The  District  Attorney's  staff  is  similarly  understaffed.  In 
1970,  misdemeanor  jury  trials  increased  147^.     In  1971,  the  percen- 
tage increase  was  295^.  Table  II.  B-9  compares  the  caseloads  of  the 
District  Attorney's  Office  in  three  Bay  Area  counties.     It  is  obvious 
that  San  Francisco  has  an  incredibly  oversized  caseload. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  decreased  courtloads  and 
reduced  use  of  court  time,  the  initiation  and  development  of  pre- 
trial procedures  would  animate  improvements  in  the  bail  system  and, 
hence,  detention,   in  pre-arraignment  proceedings,  and  in  sentencing. 
With  improved  Investigative  services,  the  Public  Defender's  Office 
could  make  Informed  recommendations  for  O.R.and  could  help  shape 
realistic  and  more  socially  promising  sentences. 

Some  improvement  In  the  pre-trial  area  has  been  made  In  the  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bail  Project  in  the  last  year.    The  O.R.  Program 
has  helped  to  speed  up  trials  and  Increase  turn-around.     In  a  period 
of  three  months,  April -June  1972,  the  project  reached  5,311  misdemeanor 
and  felony  defendants  of  whom  2,563  qualified  for  complete  Interviews. 
The  project  recommended  O.R.   in  1,698  cases,  of  which  judges  denied 
468.     In  this  period,  of  the  946  O.R.'s  released,  only  31  failed 
to  appear.  Further,  during  this  time,  the  project  supervised 
3,050  court  appearances. 
Goals  and  Objectives 

Goal:  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  judicial  process  in  both 
Superior  and  Municipal  courts.  The  RCJPB  supports  the  position  that 
contends  criminal  justice  Is  severely  impaired  to  defendants,  victims, 
and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  because  of  understaf f 1 ng  and 
administrative  problems  within  the  courts.  Public  Defender  and 
District  Attorney  offices. 
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Project  Title: 


San  Francisco  Ant  I -Rec i d I v i sm  Project 


Project  Priority:      2  & 


Proponent:     San  Francisco  Public  Defender's.  Of f ice 


Budget:      $67,732  $50,684   $57,048 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 


Regional :       (a)      Goa I :     2  &  5 

(b)  Objectives:     2/8;  11/5 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     2/2;  11/5 


Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:      The  project  will  help  Public 
Defender  attorneys  in  obtaining  criminal  sentences  that  will  reflect 
each  client's  treatment  needs  so  as  to  develop  contemporary 
rehabilitative  plans,  thereby  reducing  recidivism  and  maximizing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  San 
Franc  i  sco. 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  3:    TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION 

A.  This  category  coincides  with  CCCJ  category  F,  "Increase 

•    effectiveness  of  courts  and  rehabilitation."     It  also  touches 
CCCJ  category  A,  "Upgrade  Law  Enforcement  Personnel ,"  because 
the  attainment  of  better  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
Is  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  training  and  education  of  personnel. 

B.  Problems 

1.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  within  the  City  in 
both  public  and  private  spheres  are  so  deficient  as  to  make 
the  rehabilitative  goal  an  unrealistic  one  for  most  offenders 
and  society. 

For  instance,  for  convicted  misdemeanants  and  felons,  there 
is  a  paucity  of  opportunities  to  learn  skills  and  trades  so 
as  to  work  for  a  reintegration  into  society  through  decent 
jobs.    The  jails  have  no  programs  to  teach  skills  and/or 
trades,  and  no  job  placement  service  for  persons  released. 
In  1971,  the  San  Francisco  Jail  System  had  one  staff  member 
working  full  time  on  rehabilitation  with  an  average  daily 
population  of  over  1,000  inmates. 

2.  Efforts  to  design  juvenile  programs  have  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  quantified  data  in  regard  to  the  delinquent  population 
and  their  interaction  with  the  criminal  justice  system.  A 
Juvenile  Court  manual   information  system  will   begin  in  the 
Fall  of  1972.    This  system  should  begin  to  increase  staff 
efficiency  in  terms  of  service  to  clients,  provide  detailed 
research  data  for  planning  alternatives  to  the  juvenile 
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justice  system  and  development  of  pre-de I  I nquent  programs  and 
drug  research.     This  system  must  be  developed  further. 

3.  Probation  and  parole  stFvIces  have  been  inadequate  due  to 
enormous  staff/client  ratios,  and  the  problems  of  support 
these  create.     Individualized  attention  to  clients,  both 
juvenile  and  adult,   is  desired  but  presently  unrealized. 
For  example,  a  total  of  55  depulles  supervise  approximately 
15,000  probationers  and  prepare  an  average  of  18  pre-sentence 
reports  per  deputy  monthly  (See  Figure  ll-B-IO).  Probation 
officers  are  responsible  for  collecting  and  disbursing  child 
support  funds,  collecting  fines,  and  restitution  payments. 
Further,  there  is  a  lack  of  personnel  to  do  proper  presentence 
reports,  hence  courts  receive  Inadequate  information  for 
sentenc  i  ng . 

4.  In  terms  of  the  City's  No.  I  problem,  drug  abuse,  a  variety 
of  treatment  modalities  must  be  available  to  respond  to 
specific  needs.    Currently,  both  the  number  and  capacity  of 
these  is  extremely  limited  In  San  Francisco.    The  ethnic  and 
racial  composition  of  the  City  is  such  that  cultural  separa- 
tions exist  between  various  communities  and  people.  Previous 
efforts  to  establish  community  programs  without  accounting 
for  these  differences  have  been  unrealistic  and  socially 
unacceptable.    Programs  need  to  be  initiated  now  that  deal 
with  the  different  patterns  of  drug  abuse  tliat  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  community.    These  programs  must  seek 
to  restore  the  individual  as  a  whole  person  within  his  or  her 
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own  milieu,  and  not  try  to  mold  clients  into  conformist 
majority  roles. 
Goals  and  Objectives 

Goal:    To  improve  the  operations  of  adult  and  juvenile  correction- 
al agencies.    The  RCJPB  recognizes  that  what  rehabilitative 
services  exist  in  San  Francisco  are  crippled  by  understaf f I ng ,  and 
further,  that  the  development  of  new,  and  upgrading  of  existant 
services  are  imperative  to  make  correctional  goals  feasible. 
Object  i  ves : 

1.  Upgrade  Sheriff's  Department  personnel  through  development 
of  a  training  program  designed  to  instruct  new  personnel  In 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  provide  In-service 
training  for  all  personnel. 

a.  Provide  In-house  recruit  training. 

b.  Provide  annual    in-service  training  for  all  deputies. 

2.  Upgrade  both  the  personnel  and  operations  of  the  Adult 
Probation  Department  in  order  that  adequate  supervision 
and  counseling  of  probationers  may  be  accomplished,  and  so 
that  pre-sentencing  reports  may  be  given  adequate  attention. 

a.  Establish  separate  Investigation  and  supervision  units. 

b.  Establish  specialized  caseloads. 

c.  Establish  a  method  of  classification. 

d.  Develop  a  volunteer  program  with  the  aid  of  the  community. 

e.  Provide  ongoing  In-service  training  of  personnel. 

3.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
Probation  Department. 
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a.  Update  and  modernize  record  keeping  systems  through  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  to  assist  in 
managing  the  growing  workloads. 

b.  Developing  well-planned  and  executed  institutional  care. 

(1)  Provide  staff  training  for  those  who  work  directly 
with  court  referrals. 

(2)  Create  more  academic  and  vocationally  relevant 
projects  for  the  ranches. 

4.  Change  the  orientation  of  the  jails  from  custody  to  rehabili- 
tation by  development  of  in-custody  and  post-release  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs. 

a.  Develop  meaningful  vocational  and  educational  pre-  and 
post-release  programs. 

b.  Utilize  the  resources  available  from  community  mental 
health  agencies. 

5.  Develop  additional  and  improve  existing  programs  for  ex- 
offenders  in  the  area  of  job  placement  and  temporary  residence. 

6.  Develop  an  array  of  drug  and  alcohol  programs  representing  a 
complete  range  of  treatment  modalities  that  are  sensitive  to 
individual  and  community  needs  and  desires. 

7.  Develop  a  more  effective  County  Parole  System. 
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D.  Projects 

I.     Prcjec-t  Title:    Guided  Work  Experience  For  Ex-Prisoners 
Project  Priority:  2 

Proponent:     Transition  to  Freedom,  inc. 

Budget:     $40,450  $30,358  $10,012  

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     3,  6,  10 

(b)  Objectives:     3/3,  5;  6/4;  10/ 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     3/1;  6/;   | 0/ I 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  will  develop 
jobs  for  ex-prisoners  through  contacts  with  firms  able  to 
provide  jobs  in  a  wide  variety  of  trades.    Further,  Transi- 
tions to  Freedom    will  counsel  ex-convicts  and  appraise  them 
of  employer  expectations.    The  project  will  also  provide  a 
supportive  work  environment  so  that  ex-prlsoners  will  be  able 
to  move  more  comfortably  into  employment  within  the  competitive 
business  sector.     Finally,  the  project  will  attempt  to  help 
the  former  prisoner  overcome  any  resistance  or  bias  he  might 
have  against  any  type  of  rehabilitation. 
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Project  Title:  Volunteer  Project  for  Adult  Probation 
Project  Priority:  7 

Proponent:    Adult  Probation  Department 

Budget:     $30,059  $25,510  $6,749 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional    {a)    Goals:    5,  10 

(b)  Objectives:    5/2,  5;  lO/l 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     5/5;   I  0/ 1 


Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  program,  by  using 
volunteers  to  implement  the  Base  Code  Expectancy  Scoring, 
will   lighten  the  individual  P.O.'s  caseload.     By  the  use 
of  criminal  records  and  other  background  information, 
volunteers  are  able  to  determine  which  probationers  would 
be  considered  good  probation  risks.    Those  probationers  are 
then  removed  from  a  regular  caseload  and  handled  on  a  minimum 
supervision  basis. 
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Project  Title:     Improvement  of  County  Parole  Program 
Project  Priority:  8 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department 

Budget:     $68.000  $40,895  $27  J  05 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     3,  10 

(b)  Objectives:    3/7;  10/3 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     3/3;  10/2 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    This  program  will  create  a 
County  Parole  Board  Coordinator  who  will  assist  the  Parole  Board 
In  many  of  Its  functions  Including  the  providing  of  reports  on 
potential  parole  candidates,  reviewing  and  revising  parole 
eligibility  standards  as  a  prerequisite  to  legislative  reform 
and  providing  follow-up  services  and  reports  for  the  individual 
paroled  from  the  County  Jail.     Further,  the  Coordinator  will 
be  charged  with  developing  and  coordinating  a  corps  of  volunteer 
parolee  assistants. 
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Project  Title:    San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  Information 
System 

Project  Priority:  9 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Juvenile  Probation  Department 

Budget:     $156,525  $100,000  $56,525  

"Tota I  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:    3,  5,  12 

(b)  Objectives:     3/3;  5/3;   12/1,  2 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     3/2;  5/2;  12/1 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    During  this  the  second 
phase  of  the  project,  modern  storage  and  retrieval  equipment 
for  client  records  included  in  the  master  index  will  be  pur- 
chased and  Installed.     Detailed  delinquency  data  for  each 
census  tract  in  the  five  residence  areas  in  San  Francisco 
will  be  compiled  for  community  use  on  a  regular  basis.  Study 
plans  to  predict  measures  of  deviant  behavior  will  be 
prepared . 

Past  Progress:     During  the  project's  first  year,  which  will 
begin  this  coming  fall,  a  master  index  of  14,000  clients  will 
be  computerized.     In  addition,  sociological  characteristics 
and  probation  and  court  procedures  will   be  incorporated  into 
the  index. 
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Project  Title:    Sheriff's  Correctional  Training  Program 
Project  Priority:     I  I 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department 

Budget:     $55  986  $32.844  $23,142 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:      3,  9 

(b)  Objectives:     3/ I ,  3;  9/ 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     3/1;  9/2 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    This  project  will  utilize 
Intensified  staff  training  sessions  as  well  as  Innovative 
training  materials  In  order  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
training  and  motivation.    The  Correctional  Training  Program 
will  also  provide  for  analysis  and  revision  of  techniques  and 
procedures  for  dealing  with  special  problem  areas. 
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Project  Title:     Streetwork:     A  Community  Based 

Alternative  to  Probatjon  and  Parole 

Project  Priority:  17 

Proponent:     Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 

Budget:     $109.559  $78,595  $50,744  

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     5,  10 

(b)  Objectives:     5/5;  lO/l 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     5/5;  10/5 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  will  utilize 
trained  indigenous  community  youth  workers  to  work  on  an 
intensive  one-to-one  relationship  with  delinquents  in  order 
to  provide  counseling,  activities  and  resources  to  solve  the 
problems  of  which  delinquency  is  a  symptom.     Streetwork  offers, 
in  addition  to  youth  workers,  a  variety  of  activities  including 
Youth  Council  meetings,  community  service  projects,  father-son 
programs,  street  fairs  and  summer  camping  and  picnic  programs. 

Past  Progress:     Streetwork  has  just  concluded  its  first  year 
of  operation  and  is  beginning  Its  second  year  of  CCCJ  funding 
at  this  time.    The  two  major  goals  of  the  program,  decreasing 
the  delinquent  behavior  of  its  clients  and  facilitating  positive 
adjustment  of  these  youths  to  different  home,  school  and  work 
situations,  have  been  substantially  achieved.     Further,  the 
project  has  the  support  of  the  CYA,  YGC  and  S.F.P.D. 
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OTHER  PFDJECTS  RELATING  TO  THIS  GOAL  PRIORITY: 


PROJECT  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

7.     S.F.  Coordinating  Council  on  I        pgge  54 

Drug  Abuse 


9.     Bay  View-Hunter's  Point  Methadone 
Maintenance  Program 

10.  Real Ity  House  West 

11.  Wa I  den  House,   I nc . 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  4:       ALTERNATIVES  TO  ARREST 

A.  This  category  does  not  specifically  correspond  to  any  one  CCCJ 
category.    Rather,   it  addresses  the  content  of  categories  F,  "Increase 
effectiveness  of  courts  and  rehabilitation",    and  I,  "Improve 
community  relations".    The  alternatives  for  arrest  which  this  category 
addresses  are  rehabilitative,  treatment-oriented  ones.    The  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  believes  that  the  rational  and  prudent 
handling  of  alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  will  be  an  indirect,  but 
incisive  effort  to  increase  respect,  cooperation,  and  good  will  from 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 

B.  Problems 

Drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  are  acute  problems  in  San  Francisco: 
almost  2/3  of  adult  misdemeanor  arrests  in   1971  were  for  drunk  and 
disorderly  conduct,  and  drug  violations  are  Increasing  faster  in 
San  Francisco  than  in  any  other  major  city  In  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  between  50,000  and  75,000  alcoholics  in 
San  Francisco,  with  less  than  5%  of  them  being  skid-row  alcoholics. 
In  1971,  24,141  adults  were  arrested  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct. 
This  was  at  a  rate  of  3,000  per  100,000  population,  twice  the  rate  for 
any  other  of  the  State's  seven  largest  counties. 

Filings  in  San  Francisco  Municipal  Courts  for  charges  of  intoxi- 
cation showed  a  \2%  increase  from  fiscal  1968-69  to  1969-70.  Manage- 
ment of  the  alcohol  dependent  population  costs  the  city  approximately 
three  million  dollars,  or  1%  of  the  annual  criminal  justice  budget. 
Moreover,  about  25^  of  the  inmates  at  the  County  jail  are  classified 
as  "public  drunks".  The  inebriate,  particularly  the  "skid  row"  drunk 
expends  a  di sportlonate  amount  of  time  from  the  police  and  sheriff's 
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departments,  the  courts  and  medical  and  mental  health  departments. 

It  seems  clear  that  arresting  the  alcoholic  In  fact  does  not 
reduce  the  problem  and  professionals  who  work  with  the  alcoholic  are 
familiar  with  the  "revolving  door  syndrome".    There  should  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  seek  alternatives  to  arrest  and  Incarceration 
for  the  alcoholic,  who  should  be  viewed  as  a  patient  and  not  as  a 
criminal.     Presently  there  are  less  than  30  agencies  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.    Drug  abuse  Is,  as  noted  earlier,  an 
Increasingly  critical  problem  In  San  Francisco.    A  1 500$  rise  in 
drug  arrests  from  1960-69  speaks  to  this,  as  does  the  rapid  growth 
of  number  of  deaths  due  to  overdoses.     (See  Goal  Priority  I, 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  for  further  explication  of  this 
prob  I  em  area .  ) 
Goals  and  Objectives 

Goa I :    To  provide  alternatives  to  arrest,  particularly  for 
health-oriented  problems,  such  as  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  The 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  feels  that  the  development 
of  manifold  alternatives  other  than  arrest  Is  essential   for  attaining 
the  following  benefits: 

1.  Opportunities  for  personal  rehabilitation  for  large 
.  .numbers  of  citizens. 

2.  Social  benefits  to  the  community  through  the  restoration 
of  large  numbers  of  Its  members. 

3.  Reduction  in  crime  related  to  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

4.  Case  relief  for  the  police,  courts,  and  sheriff  and 
opportunity  for  the  redirection  of  their  efforts  to  more 
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crimi no  log i ca I  I y  critical  areas. 
Objectives: 

1.  Diversion  of  alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  from  the 
criminal  justice  system  by  providing  meaningful 
alternatives  to  arrest. 

a.  Establish  detoxification  centers. 

b.  Establish  public  and  private  treatment  and 
counseling  programs. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  coordinating  council  for  adult 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
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PROJECTS 

I.    Project  Title:     Project  Diversion 
Project  Priority:  15 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Budget:   $100,000  

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     A,  5 

(b)  Objectives:    4/1 ;  5/1 ,  4 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     4/;  5/2,  5 

Approach  for  achieving  objectives:     The  entire  patrol   force  of 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  will  be  trained  In  methods 
of  dealing  with  family  crises  situations.    These  methods  will 
include  skills  which  will  allow  patrolmen  to  divert  mi  nor 
offenders  and  potential  offenders  Into  other  social  service 
systems.    Project  Diversion  will  also  provide  teams  of  police 
officers  to  coordinate  referrals  and  act  as  liaison  between 
the  police  department  and  the  various  social  service  agencies 
of  San  Francisco. 

Past  Progress:  Project  Diversion  Is  just  beginning  Its  first 
year  under  a  grant  from  CCCJ . 
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OTHER  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO  THIS  GOAL  PRIORITY: 


PROJECT  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

2.  S.  F.  Coordinating  Council  on                           I  Page  54 
Drug  Abuse 

3.  Bay  View-Hunters  Point  Methadone  I  55 
Maintenance  Program 

4.  Real Ity  House  West  I  57 

5.  Walden  House,  Inc.  I  58 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  5:     DIVERSION  OT  JUVENILES  AND  PREDELINQUENCY  SERVICES 

A.  This  category  Is  coincidental  with  CCCJ  category  C,  "Prevention 
and  Control  of  J  uveni I e  De I Inquency". 

B.  Problem  Statements 

I.  Major  offenses  (excluding  drug  offenses)  accounted  for 

25$  of  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  arrests  in  1971  and  the 
greatest  Incidences  occurred  In  crimes  of  burglary,  auto 
theft,  robbery,  assault,  and  theft,  In  that  order.  Despite 
policy  liberalization  and  diversion  efforts  to  reduce 
delinquency  arrests,  the  rates  of  arrest  per  hundred 
thousand  do  not  shrink  (an  0.40$  growth  was  seen  between 
1970  and  1971 ) . 

A  drought  of  relevant  predelinquency  services  and 
programs  designed  to  remed  i  ate  de I  I nquency  behavior  is 
apparent  throughout  the  city. 

There  are  too  few  services  and  programs  for  youth  directed 
toward  preventi  ng  de I i  nquent  behavior,   including  programs  for 
early  detection  of  anti-social  behavior. 
A  particular  problem  has  emerged  among  the  Chinese  In  San  Francisco. 
In  a  special   report  of  July  8,  1972,  the  S.  F.  Chronicle  characterized 
the  problem  like  this:     "A  handful  of  young  gangsters,  many  of  them 
immigrants,   is  holding  many  of  Chinatown's  60,000  residents  in  a  grip  of 
terror."    By  that  date,  at  least  10  persons  had  been  killed  in  gang  wars. 
Legitimate  Chinese  businesses  are  being  "shaken  down",  and  gambling 
operations  (illegal  themselves)  are  being  victimized  by  extortion.  The 
S.  F.  Police  suggest  that  organized  crime  may  be  entering  Chinatown. 
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The  gangs  are  composed  of  young  men  in  their  late  teens.    One  of 
the  persons  killed  by  them  was  Barry  Fong-Torres,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Youth  Services  and  Coordinating  Center.     Both  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  predelinquency  efforts  are  critical  to  this  area  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  existing  problem  and  to  intercept  the  perpetuation 
of  this  type  of  criminal  behavior. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  report  of  1971  indicates 

that  52$  or  6,205  of  the  total  juvenile  arrests  in  San  Francisco 
were  for  delinquency  tendencies.    Another  2,649  or  190$  were 
arrested  for  minor  offenses. 

In  1971,  25$  of  all  police  contacts  with  youths  were 
released  with  warning;  no  court  referral  was  made.  However, 
most  youths  who  are  involved  in  situations  of  "ant i -soc i a  I " 
behavior  are  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  for  lack  of  other 
community  resources.    These  youths  who  are  uncontrolled  by 
parents,  runaways,  truants,  become  involved  in  the  court  system, 
often  without  previous  contacts  with  community-based  guidance  or 
social  services  that  could  deal  with  problems  to  prevent  arrests, 
court  referrals  and  family  breakdowns. 

Research  in  delinquency  indicates  that  children  who  become 
involved  in  the  juvenile  court  process  tend  to  remain  in  the 
system.    Considerable  effort  to  prevent  the  filing  of  delinquency 
petitions  for  referred  youth  did  cut  delinquency  petitions  In 
1971  at  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  by  over  12$  (see  Figures 
II.     B-l I  and  12);  court  attendance  also  dropped.     Youths  who  did 
not  have  to  attend  court  were  returned  to  parents  or  relatives 
without  going  through  the  court  process  and  were  referred  to 
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private  local  groups  which  coordinate  with  the  Probation 
Department  to  provide  alternative  services.  The  need  to 
continue  and  expand  such  cooperative  services  is  imperative. 

Placement  resources  wi  th  i  n  San  Francisco  need  to  be  expanded. 
The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  has  attempted  throughout  1971 
and  1972  to  meet  this  need.     Some  progress  has  been  made.  The 
average  number  of  juveniles  in  Juvenile  Hall  has  continued  to 
drop  below  capacity  level.     Figure  II.  B- 1 3  Illustrates  this. 
The  average  dally  population  decreased  \9%,  while  admissions 
dropped  \A%.     This  reduction  of  young  people  held  in  Juvenile 
Hall   is  even  more  impressive  when  one  looks  at  the  average  dally 
population  over  time.     Figure  II.  B-14  shows  the  decline  In  the 
use  of  Juvenile  Hall   from  1956  to  1971.    The  daily  population 
reached  its  nadir  in  1971. 

The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  has  made  further  positive 
gains  in  the  area  of  community  placement  and  rehabilitation  by 
setting  up  a  rehabilitative  center  for  girls  on  probation.  The 
center,  opened  on  April    19,   1972,  Is  a  combined  residential 
(15  beds)  and  day  care  center.     Further,  the  Juvenile  Probation 
Department  plans  to  replace  the  function  of  the  Hidden  Valley 
Ranch  (originally  built  as  a  rehabilitation  camp)  with  the 
operation  of  a  short-term  diagnostic  and  evaluation  center  for 
boys.    This  is  planned  to  open  in  August,   1972,  and  will  be 
expanded  If  funds  can  be  obtained.     It  Is  expected  that  this 
facility  will   Increase  the  number  of  boys  who  are  able  to  return 
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FIGURE  II.  B-13.     S.F.  Juvenile  Hall,  Daily  Number  in  Detention,  by  Month,  1971 
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FIGURE  II.  B-14.     Average  Daily  Population  In  S.F.  Juvenile  Hall,    1956  -  1971. 
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to  their  homes  and,  consequently,  decrease  the  number  of  boys 
who  are  now  placed  In  Institutions  away  from  San  Francisco. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  both  private  and  public 
resources  for  rehabilitation  of  juveniles  must  expand  if  the 
In-community  goals  of  the  Probation  Department  are  to  be 
rea I i  zed. 

4.  Programs  at  the  Boys'  Ranch  (a  rehabilitative  facility 
operated  by  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department)   lack  relevance. 
Updated  vocational  programs  and  after-care  programs  are  needed 
for  residents  of  the  Ranch,  young  men,  ages  15-18. 

5.  Relations  between  juveniles  and  police  are  strained, 
particularly  in  minority  communities.     A  large  number  of  young 
people  have  come  to  see  the  police  as  their  enemies.     Fear  and 
suspicion  have  replaced  trust  and  cooperation  In  many  relations 
between  police  and  young  men  and  women.     Efforts  must  be  made 

to  engender  respect  and  goodwill   for  one  another  so  that  attitudes 
of  both  the  police  and  adolescents  will  be  reshaped. 
Goals  and  Objectives 

Goa I :    To  develop  and  enrich  programs  that  divert  juveniles  from 
official   interaction  with  the  criminal  justice  system.    The  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  acknowledges  the  need  to  keep  juveniles 
from  entering  the  official  criminal  justice  system,  but  at  the  same 
time  realizes  that  non-authoritarian  community  services  must  be  avail- 
able for  youths  heading  toward,  or  involved  in,  serious  delinquent 
behavior. 
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Object  I ves : 

I.     Increase  the  role  of  community  Involvement  In  addressing 
juvenile  justice  needs  through  providing: 

a.  early  detection  and  remediation  services 

b.  predelinquency  services 

c.  alternatives  to  arrest,  referral  and  Incarceration 
servi  ces. 

The  type  of  program  that  could  address  these  objectives  are  non- 
authoritative,  locally  based  projects  concerned  with  delinquency 
prevention  and  control  such  as: 

(1)  Comprehensive  community-based  youth  servi ces . . .cri s I s 
and  non-crisis  family  counseling  cl I n I cs . . . recreat lona I 
centers . . .educat I ona I  programs .. .emergency  services  to 
parents  and  police  to  service  runaways,  parent-child 
relationship  problems,  truancy  problems,  etc.,  before 
determinations  are  made  for  referrals. 

(2)  Neighborhood-based,  non-authoritative,  public  agencies 
and  private  programs  who  will  accept  referrals  from 
police,  schools,  parents,  probationers,  etc. 

(3)  Volunteer  youth  homes  where  children  can  stay,  with 
parents'  permission,  for  cooling  off  periods,  or  for 
voluntary  short-term  boarding,  pending  resolution  of 
fami  I  y  cri  s  I  s  . 

(4)  Youth  employment  programs. 

(5)  Educational  programs. 

(6)  Recreational  centers. 
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2.  Provision  of  the  necessary  complement  of  locally-based 
rehabi I itative  and  treatment  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
communities  served. 

These  programs  must  be  available  to  all  juvenile  offenders 
who  are  recognized  by  the  Probation  Department  as  potential 
beneficiaries  of  this  experience,  regardless  of  sex,  type  of 
crime,  race,  or  other  reasons. 

A  f u II  complement  of  services  would  include  an  array  of 
programs  designed  to  meet  individual   needs  of  delinquents. 
They  may  be  of  the  following  types: 

a.  Study  and  diagnostic  facility. 

b.  More  and  improved  foster  homes  developed  by  neighborhood 
groups , 

c.  Improved  parole  treatment  for  youths  returning  from  the 
California  Youth  Authority. 

d.  Other  community-based  and  focused  services  in  the  private 
sector  away  from  public  services. 

3.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
Probation  Department. 

a.  Updating  and  modernizing  record  keeping  systems  through 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  to  assist  in 
managing  the  growing  workloads. 

b.  Developing  well  planned  and  executed  institutional  care. 
(I)    provide  staff  training  for  those  who  work  directly 

with  court  referrals 
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(2)    create  more  academic  and  vocationally  relevant 

projects  for  Log  Cabin  Ranch 
Development  of  data  for  research  that  will  facilitate 
planning  of  additional  services 
Development  of  police-youth  relations  programs. 
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PROJECTS 

I.    Project  Title:     Police-Youth  Program 
Project  Priority:  3 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Budget:  $1  12,757  $82,254    $50,505  

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     5,  6 

(b)  Objectives:     5/4;  6/1,4 

(c)  Problem  Statement:    5/5;  6/ 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    This  project  utilizes  off- 
duty  police  officers  to  visit  San  Francisco's  schools,  youth 
groups,  and  public  and  private  institutions.     In  the  course  of 
their  visits,  the  officers  present  audio-visual  programs, 
guide  rap  sessions,  act  as  counsellors  and  friends  of  the 
youth  and  serve  as  sources  of  information  in  order  to  stimulate 
awareness  of  the  functions  of  a  police  officer,  the  laws  he 
enforces,  and  his  services  to  the  community. 
Past  Progress:     The  Police-Youth  Program  is  now  beginning  its 
second  year  of  CCCJ  funding.    A  large  number  of  officers  have 
become  involved  in  this  project,  which  indicates  acceptance  by 
the  rank  and  file  officers. 
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Project  Title:     Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Services 
Coordinating  Center 

Project  Priority:  12 

Proponent:     Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 

Budget:     $154,660  $99,991  $54,669    

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:     5,  6 

(b)  Objectives:     5/1 ;  6/ I ,  4 

(c)  Problem  Statement:    5/1,  2;  6/ 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  employs  a  liaison 
team  at  Youth  Guidance  Center  to  counsel  Chinese  youths  and  their 
parents  as  to  the  process  they  are  going  through.    The  YGC  team 
also  works  with  probation  officers  to  effect  quicker  release  of 
minors  from  unnecessary  detention.     In  addition  to  the  liaison 
team,  the  center  develops  community  resources.  Is  planning  a  drop- 
in  coffehouse  and  an  alternate  school   In  Chinatown. 
Past  Progress:     The  project  will  be  beginning  Its  second  year  of 
CCCJ  funding  this  fall.     The  organization  seems  to  have  developed 
an  Image  of  being  community  based.     At  present,  the  center  is 
undergoing  a  complete  reorganization. 
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Project  Title:    Youth  at  the  Crossroads 
Project  Priority:  20 

Proponent:    Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 

Budget:     $45,500  $25,000   $20,500  

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:    5,  6 

(b)  Objectives:     5/1 ;  6/1 ,  4 

(c)  Problem  Statement:    5/1,  2;  6/ 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:     The  program  will  develop  and 
maintain  a  drug  education  program  which  will  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  California  Medical  Center  and  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital.     Further,  Youth  at  the  Crossroads  plans  to  hire  a 
full-time  youth  counselor  and  job  developer  who,  hopefully,  will  be 
able  to  encourage  young  people  to  remain  in  school.     In  order  to 
better  communicate  with  predominantly  Latin  and  Samoan  clients,  the 
project  will  h  i  re  bill  ngua I   individuals  as  staff  help.  Finally, 
the  program  will  encourage  youth,  parents  and  police  to  associate 
with  one  another  through  common  programs  at  a  mu I t i -servi ce  youth 
center. 
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OTHER  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO  THIS  GOAL  PRIORITY: 


PROJECT                                           DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

4.  S.  F.  Coordinating  Council  on                           I  Page  54 

5.  S.  F.  Juvenile  Court  Information                      3  67 
System 

6.  Project  Diversion                                              4  84 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  6:    COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

A.  This  category  and  CCCJ  category  I,  "Improve  Community  Relations,',' 
coincide.    Since  the  recruitment  and  training  of  minority  police 
officers  is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  improving  community  rela- 
tions, CCCJ  category  A,  "Upgrading  law  enforcement  personnel," 

is  also  included. 

B.  Prob lems 

The  criminal  justice  system  alone  cannot  effectively  control  the 
crime  problem  and  rehabilitative  offenders.    All  parfs  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  desperately  need  citizen  cooperation  and 
assistance.    Communication  could  be  extended  through  public 
education  programs  and  through  volunteer  participation  in  many 
areas  (particularly  community  services,  job  training  and  placement). 

C.  Goals  and  Objectives 

Goal:    To  develop  citizen-criminal  justice  agency  interest  and 
cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
populace  by  improved  community  relations.    The  RCJPB  has  set  this 
goal  because  it  realizes  that  criminal  justice  personnel  are  only 
the  appointed  vanguards  of  safety,  and  that  their  success  Is 
dependent  upon  a  supportive  population  whose  interest  extends  to 
their  own  protection  and  that  of  their  neighbors. 
Objectives:    The  focus  of  specific  programs  must  be  directed  to: 

1.  Making  the  public  cognizant  of  available  social,  police,  and 
rehabilitative  services  and  programs. 

2.  Alerting  citizens  of  personal  precautions  and  protection 
against  crimes. 
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3.  Developing  public  awareness  campaigns. 

4.  Encouraging  public  Involvement  programs  In  delinquency 
diversion,  alternatives  to  arrest,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation, post-release,  and  so  on. 
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D.  Projects 

I.    Project  Title:     San  Francisco  Police  Minority 
Recruitment  Program 

Project  Priority:  4 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Budget:     $133 J84  $99,888  $33,296 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Regional     (a)    Goals:  6,7,9,11 

(b)  Objectives:     6/;  7/3;  9/1 ;   I  I/I 

(c)  Problem  Statement:    6/;  7/2;  9/1;  M/l 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    With  the  cooperation  of 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  a  cross  section  of  San  Francisco  citizen's 
minority  candidates  for  the  police  examination  will  be 
contacted.    Asian,  Black  and  Latin  policemen  will  interview 
and  investigate  prospective  minority  candidates  and  will 
conduct  community  meetings  with  various  social  and  civic 
organizations  throughout  San  Francisco  in  order  to  properly 
identify  more  potential  minority  policemen. 
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OTHER  PROJECTS  RELATED  TO  THIS  GOAL  PRIORITY: 


PROJECT  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

2.  Transitions  to  Freedom,   Inc.  3  Page  74 

3.  S.F.  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse                  I  54 

4.  Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Services  5  98 
Coordinating  Center 

5.  Youth  at  the  Crossroads  5  99 

6.  Police  Youth  Program  5  97 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  7:     PERSONAL  AND  PROPERTY  SAFETY 

A.  This  category  is  seen  to  embrace  aspects  of  the  following 
CCCJ  categories: 

A.  Upgrade  law  enforcement  personnel 

B.  Prevention  of  crime  (including  public  education) 

E.  Improve  prosecution,  courts  and  law  reform 

F.  Increase  effectiveness  of  corrections  and  rehabilitation 
I.     Improve  community  relations 

The  RCJPB  is  cognizant  that  personal  and  property  safety  depends 
upon  the  smooth  interaction  of  a  1 1  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  upon  cooperative  efforts  between  this  system  with  the 
citizenry. 

B.  Problems 

I.    The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  are  experiencing  an  alarming 
number  of  assaults  on  themselves  and  their  property.    Part  I 
offenses  occurred  at  the  rate  of  6794.0/100,000  in  1971. 
Crimes  against  the  person  occur  at  a  rate  three  times  the 
State  average.    Robberies  for  instance,  have  risen  apprecia- 
tively:   the  rate  of  823.6  per  100,000  is  four  times  the  average 
of  the  State.    Attacks  upon  police  officers  resulted  in  four 
officers'  deaths  in  1970  and  three  in  1971.     In  the  fiscal  year 
1970-71,  San  Francisco  Police  handled  766  bomb  threats;  there 
were  16  actual  bombings  and  2  bombing  attempts. 
Losses  due  to  reported  burglaries  have  totaled  $8,077,632  in 
1971.    A  total  of  $1,008,126  has  been  I  sot  in  robberies  known 
to  police.    Figure  II  B-15  shows  the  value  loss  of  property 
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In  San  Francisco  in  1971. 
2.    According  to  the  1970  Census  statistics,  the  population  of 
San  Francisco  was  composed  of  42. 8^  persons  from  minority 
ethnic  or  racial  groups.    The  population  breakdown,  as  com- 
posited from  Census  figures  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
March  of  1972,  was  as  follows: 


Proportionately,  persons  in  minority  communities  are  over- 
represented  in  both  number  of  victims  and  number  of  suspects. 
Exact  statistics  are  not  available,  for  complete  records  of 
reported  victimization  do  not  exist.    Moreover,  statisticians 
suspect  that  minority  victims  tend  to  report  even  less  than 
white  victims. (and  the  national  estimate  for  whites  is  about 
I   in  7  reporting).    Data  collected  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
(Crime  and  Its  Impact  -  An  Assessment,   1967,  p.  80)  indicates 
that  "non-whites  are  victimized  disproportionately  by  all 
index  crimes  except  larceny  $50  and  over."     In  general,  "The 
highest  rates  of  victimization  occur  In  the  lower  income 
groups  when  all  offenses  except  homicide  are  taken  together. 
The  risks  of  victimization  from  forcible  rape,  robbery,  and 
burglary,  are  clearly  concentrated  In  the  lowest  Income  group 
and  decrease  steadily  at  higher  Income  levels."    The  President's 


Percent  Distribution 


White  (other  than  Spanish-American) 

Span! sh-Amerlcan 

Negro 

Chinese 

Fi I i  p  i  no 

Japanese 

American  Indian 

Other  Non-White 


57.2 
14.2 
13.4 
8.2 
3.5 
I  .6 
0.4 
I  .5 
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Commission  also  found  that  cfimes  tended  to  be  intra-racial 
in  character.     In  light  of  this,   it  is  important  to  provide 
more  protection  to  minorily  communities.    Taking  into  account 
the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  In  San  Francisco  and  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  whites  on  the  police  force  (90%  of 
the  force  is  white,  excluding  Spanish-American)   it  is  important 
that  new  policemen  and  women  represent  minority  groups. 
3.    Arson  is  a  problem  which  consumes  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of 
the  San  Francisco  Fire  Deparintcnt.    At  present,  there  is  no 
process  for  detecting  arsonists.     In  1971,  arson  and  incendiary 
fire  occurred  373  times;   12,069  false  alarms  were  reporied. 
(See  Goal  Priority  II,  Adequate  Staffing  and  Equipment,  for 
additional   I nforma I  ion. ) 
Goals  and  Objectives 
Goal:    To  increase  the  personal  safety  of  citizens  and  the 
security  of  their  property.    The  RCJPB  is  aware  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  reduce  the  high  number  of  criminal  incidents 
harmful  to  the  Cily's  residents  and  their  property,  and  feels  that 
improved  proteclion  is  the  first  step  to  belter  community  rela- 
tions and  cooperation. 
Object  i  ves : 

I.    Research,  development  and  implementation  of  police  programs 
wh  i  ch  will: 

a.  Reduce  response  time. 

b.  Increase  manpower  on  the  streets. 

c.  Identify  crime  patterns  and  1  rends. 
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d .  Improve  investigative  techniques. 

e.  Indicate  the  most  effective  allocation  of  resources. 

2.  Development  and  employment  of  effective  technological  devices 

to  prevent  assaults  against  private  citizens  and  Iheir  property. 

3.  Increase  available  police  manpower,  particularly  increasing 
minority  representation  on  the  police  force. 

4.  To  develop  security  measures  to  increase  the  safety  of  police 
and  pol Ice  stations. 

5.  To  improve  the  Police  Department's  capability  to  detect  and 
dispose  of  explosive  devices  through  public  education.  In- 
service  training  and  the  development  of  technological  Improve- 
ments. 

6.  Interrupt  pattern  of  continuing  increase  in  incendiary  fire 
losses  by  development  of  systems  for  rapid  identification  and 
apprehension  of  suspected  arsonists. 

7.  Encourage  public  participation  In  the  prevention  of  crime 
through  public  education  programs,  making  citizens  aware  of 
the : 

a.  functions  and  role  of  the  Police  Department. 

b.  available  police  services. 

c.  individual  and  community  capabilities  io  prevent  crime. 
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Projects 

I.     Project  Title:     San  Francisco  Law  Enforcement  System 
Project  CABLE 

Project  Priority:  5 

Proponent:     San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Budget:     $72,000  $54,000  $18,000  

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Reg  iona I     (a )     Goa I s  :     7,  II 

(b)  Objectives:     7/1 ,  2,  5;  11/2 

(c)  Problem  Statement:     7/1;  11/2 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    Under  the  project  a 
systems  integration  and  training  team  will  be  established 
which  will  provide  the  essential  elements  of  operational  and 
technical   knowledge.    This  team  will  supplement  existing 
police  activities  in  these  areas  and  will  be  under  the  policy 
guidance  of  departmental  management  and  the  day  to  day  guidance 
of  the  Director  of  Criminal    Information  and  Police  Department 
EDP  Coordinator. 

Past  Progress:     Project  CABLE  has  met  all  objectives  set  forth 
in  Phase  I  and  it  would  seem  that  a  positive  base  for  further 
improvements  has  been  established.     The  Field  Support  Module 
is  providing  instant  response  to  field  units  and  investigators. 
Successful    interface  with  the  Region  Police  Information  Network 
has  resulted  in  a  \9%  arrest  increase  by  field  units  by  providing 
positive  data  relating  to  persons,  vehicles  and  articles.  All 
milestones  have  been  met  and  in  some  areas  the  project  Is 
ahead  of  schedule. 
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Project  Title:    Automated  Arson  Information  and 
Identification  Retrieval  System 

Project  Priority:  13 

Proponent:    San  Francisco  Fire  Department 

Budget:     $69,996  $47, 124  $22,872 

Total  Grant  Funds  Matching  Funds 

Reg iona I        (a)    Goa Is:    7,  II 

(b)  Objectives:     7/6;  11/4 

(c)  Problem  Statement:    7/3;  11/4 

Approach  for  Achieving  Objectives:    The  project  will  use  a  multi- 
pronged  approach  to  stem  the  rising  crime  of  arson.    The  San 
Francisco  Fire  Department  will  attempt  to  educate  the  citizenry 
relative  to  arson  through  contact  with  schools,  community  organi- 
zations, churches,  etc.,  as  well  as  through  utilization  of  all 
available  media.    Further,  the  Department  will  transfer  its  arson 
reports  to  microfiche  storage/retr leva  I  unit  and  will  also  tie  in 
with  the  Police  Department's  Computed  Assisted  Bay  Area  Law 
Enforcement  Program  (Project  CABLE)  in  order  to  allow  for  more 
quick  and  efficient  arson  investigation  and  suspect  identification 
as  well  as  for  better  maintenance  of  statistical  Information. 
Finally,  the  Department  will  utilize  newly  available  techniques 
to  improve  its  arson  investigating  procedures. 

Ill  ' 


OTHER  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO  THIS  GOAL  PRIORITY: 

PROJECT  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

3.     S.F.  Police  Minority  Recruitment  Program  6  Page  97 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  8:    ADEQUATE  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

A.  This  category  relates  to  CCCJ  category  D,  "Improvement  of 
Detention  and  Apprehension  of  Criminals,"  since  it  deals  with 
the  physica I  faci  I ities  of  the  C  i ty  pr i  son  and  County  jail, 
and,  hence,  detention  capabilities. 

B.  Problems 

1.  Reports  by  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime,  the  1969 
Grand  Jury  and  the  1969  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Deten- 
tion, have  indicated  that  the  City  prison  and  County  jai  Is 
present  security  problems.    Although  intended  originally 
as  a  minimum  security  facility  over  the  past  decade,  the 
number  of  felony  offenders  sentenced  to  San  Bruno,  for 
example,  increased  by  almost  400^. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  a  I  I  those  held  in  custody  in  the  San 
Francisco  County  Jail   in  1970  were  committed  as  felons  from 
the  Superior  Court,  with  some  or  al I  time  to  be  served. 
Table  II  B-|6  shows  the  crimes  for  which  prisoners  were 
committed  to  or  detained  in  County  jail,  fiscal  1970-71. 
Table  II  B-|7  demonstrates  that  while  1970-71  saw  a  decrease 
in  total  number  of  jail  population,  that  decrease  registered 
in  the  misdemeanor  category,  not  in  felonies  or  federal 
prisoners,  both  of  which  increased. 

2.  Jail   inmates  are  living  in  crowded  quarters  with  poor  bedding 
and  dire  lack  of  other  health  and  personal  items. 

A  team  of  investigators  from  the  State  Department  of  Corrections 
issued  a  report  on  August  29,  1972,  that  reiterated  the  Crime 
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TABLE  II.  B-17 


County  Jail  Population 
Fiscal   1970=71,  by 
Category  of  Commitment 

Average 


Year 

Fe Ion les 

Federa 1 

Misde- 
meanors 

Total 

Dally 
PrI soners 

%  Change 

1956-57 

7  15 

1 , 32  1 

6, 835 

8 

871 

834 

+24 

1957-58 

944 

1 , 45  1 

7, 438 

9 

833 

882 

+  5.7 

1958-59 

1 ,272 

731 

8,033 

10 

036 

922 

+     .  4 

1959-60 

1,569 

807 

7,942 

10 

318 

842 

-  8 

1960-61 

1,692 

79 1 

6,41  I 

8 

894 

800 

-  5 

1961-62 

1 ,856 

768 

6,747 

9 

371 

869 

+  8 

1962-63 

1 ,857 

813 

8,392 

II 

062 

99  1 

+ 1  4 

1963-64 

2, 123 

820 

7,727 

10 

670 

950 

-  4 

1964-65 

2,266 

869 

7,548 

10 

683 

929 

-  2 

1965-66 

2,059 

1 ,008 

7,  1 42 

1  1 

209 

932 

+     .  5 

1966-67 

2,457 

1,035 

7,381 

10,873 

939 

+  .5 

1967-68 

2,845 

1,  127 

8,  160 

12, 132 

1  ,029 

+  11.5 

1968-69 

3,379 

1 ,227 

8,936 

13 

542 

1 ,  149 

+  11  .7 

1969-70 

3,719 

1,041 

10,317 

15,077 

1,214 

+  5.7 

1970-71 

3,956 

1,086 

7,325 

12 

367 

1  ,  108 

-  8.7 

Source:  Annual  Report,   1970-71,  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department. 
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Comml Bs Ion's  earlier  criticisms  that  the  jails  are  over- 
crowded, have  poor  food  and  sanitation,  among  other  ills. 
The  report  Indicated  that  while  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Sheriff,  funds  are  desparately  needed  for  staff,  re- 
modelling, and  equipment. 

C.  Goals  and  Objectives 

Goal:    To  Improve  the  facilities  of  the  City  prison  and  County 
jail  system.     In  setting  this  goal,  the  RCJPB  basically  concurs 
with  the  findings  of  th6  S.F.  Committee  on  Crime  and  the  State 
Department  of  Corrections  in  their  assessments  of  the  jails. 
Objectives:    To  explore  the  feasibility  and  possible  impact  of 
various  changes  that  could  be  made  by  Introduction  of  policy 
and/or  phys 1 ca I -env i ronmenta I  inputs. 

D.  Projects 

No  action  projects  specifically  relate  to  this  goal. 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  9:     EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

A.  This  category  is  seen  to  be  related  to  CCCJ  categories 
A  and  F  "Upgrade  Law  Enforcement  personnel,"  and  "Increase 
Effectiveness  of  Corrections  and  Rehabilitation",  because 
education  and  training  are  directly  related  to  upgrading 
personnel  and  the  teaching  of  correctional  methods  is  expected 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  efforts. 

B.  Problems 

1.  There  is  an  under-representation  of  minority  men  and 
women  on  the  police  force.     Presently,  only  83  Blacks,  94 
Chicanes,  7  Asians,  5  Filipinos  and  3  American  Indians  are 
in  the  Police  Department.  - 

2.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  modern  correctional  techniques 
employed  in  the  county  jail  system.     With  a  staff  of  209, 
the  Sheriff's  Department  does  not  at  this  time  have  either  a 
well  developed  recruitment  or  in-service  training  program. 

3.  While  the  educational  background  for  probation  officers 
is  generally  good,  there  is  a  need  for  improved  specific 
job  training  of  both  adult  and  juvenile  probation  staff. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  public  defender  training  program. 

C.  Goals  and  Objectives 

Goa I ;     To  upgrade  San  Francisco's  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  the  related  areas  of  law,  human  relations,  sociology  and 
criminology. 

Object i ves ;     At  this  time,  education  and  training  are  particularly 
important  for  personnel  of  the  Sheriff's  and  Probation  Depa rtments_, 
and  for  minority  recruits. 
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The  RCJPB  realizes  that  other  goals  are  dependant  upon  having 
a  criminal  justice  staff  that  is  prepared  and  able  to  function 
purposively  in  desired  directions. 
Projects 

PROJECT  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

1.  San  Francisco  Police  •     6  Page  97 
Minority  Recruitment  Program 

2.  Sheriff's  Correctional  Training  3  78 
Program 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  10:     POST-RELEASE  SERVICES 

A.  This  category  is  related  to  CCCJ  category  F,  "Increase 
Effectiveness  of  Corrections  and  Rehabilitation,"  because  it  Is 
thought  that  post-release  time  is  critical  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  offender  as  a  useful,  law-abiding  citizen  whose  rehabili- 
tation is  complete. 

B.  Problems 

1.  The  difficulty  of  reassimi I ation  for  felons  is  exacerbated 
by  the  conspicuous  absence  of  post-release  centers.  At  present, 
approximately  1,000  persons  are  on  parole  in  San  Francisco  from 
the  City  jails  annually. 

The  adjustment  for  these  individuals  could  be  facilitated 
bv  use  of  neighborhood  halfway  houses  or  satellite  release 
facilities.    Yet,  San  Francisco  at  present  has  only  two  halfway 
houses  in  operation  with  a  combined  capacity  for  only  12  persons. 

2.  A  parole  board  situation  exists  in  which  support  services  are 
inadequate  to  provide  complete  reports  on  parole  candidates  and 
changing  parole  policies,  and  in  which  parolees  are  not  supported 
sufficiently  by  community  resources.    This  could  be  changed  by  co- 
ordination and  the  development  of  a  support  staff. 

3.  Many  youths  convicted  of  felons  are  unsuccessful   in  making  non- 
criminogenic  adjustments  within  their  communities  while  on  proba- 
tion and  parole.     It  is  believed  that  the  present  structure  of 
probation  and  parole  services  are  inadequate  for  these  youths  and 
that  steady  interaction  with  indigenous  youth  workers  would  enhance 
the  parolees'  and  probationers'  chances  of  successfully  avoiding 
further  contact  with  the  law. 
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C.  Goals  and  Objectives 

Goa I :    To  enhance  the  chances  of  successful  re-entry  of 
felons  into  the  community  after  release.    The  RCJPB  acknowledges 
the  need  for  carrying  through  with  rehabilitative  measures  and 
supports  to  ex-offenders,  and  sees  this  goal  related  to  reduction 
of  recidivism  and  overall  crime. 

Objectives: 

1.  Prepare  inmates  for  a  smooth  transition  from  institution 
to  community  by  changing  the  orientation  of  the  jails 
from  custory  to  rehabilitation  by: 

a.  Developing  meaningful  vocational  and  educational  pre- 
and  post-release  programs. 

b.  Utilizing  the  resources  available  from  community 
mental  health  agencies. 

2.  Develop  additional  and  improve  existing  programs  for  ex- 
offenders  In  the  area  of  job  placement  and  temporary 
residence. 

3.  Improve  the  County  Parole  System. 

D.  Projects 

PROJECTS  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

1.  Transitions  to  Freedom,   Inc.  3       Page  74 

2.  Volunteer  Project  for  Adult  3  75 
Probation 

3.  Improvement  of  County  Parole  3  76 
Program 

4.  Community  Streetwork  3  79 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  II:    ADEQUATE  STAFFING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  This  category  does  not  directly  fall  under  any  one  CCCJ  category, 
but  rather  concerns  categories  A  and  B,  "Upgrade  Law  Enforcement 
Personnel"  (because  of  recruitment  and  training  aspects)  and 
"Prevention  of  Crime"  (since  the  additional  equipment  is  directed 
toward  more  efficient  police  capability). 

B.  Problems 

1.  Minority  undei — representation  in  law  enforcement  units  inten- 
sifies hostility  between  ethnic  communities  and  police,  and 
makes  protection  of  the  citizens  more  difficult.  Currently 
there  are  on  the  police  force  192  minority  officers  (83  Black, 
94  Spanish-speaking,  7  Asian,  5  Filipino,  3  American  Indians) 
and  1727  whites.    This  situation  can  be  remedied  by  recruitment 
and  employment  of  additional  minority  personnel. 

2.  Communication  lags  and  Information  unavailability  hinder  the 
apprehension  of  criminals.    There  are  many  deficiencies  in 
present  data  and  record  systems.    There  is  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  records  and  functions.    Flies  are  fragmented.  Pro- 
fessionals are  doing  repetitious  clerical  work.    There  is  no 
data  base  for  feed-back  of  decision  effectiveness.  Response 
time  Is  too  slow.    The  processing  volume  is  overloading  the 
present  system.     (About  20,000  incidents,  arrests,  accidents 
and  changes  are  recorded  monthly  by  the  Police  Department 

a \on^. ) 

Various  departments  are  building  Incomplete  data  systems, 
and  between  departments  and  agencies  there  Is  insufficient 
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coordination  of  programs.     Important  information  is  unavail- 
able to  some  agencies.    Multiple  recording  of  data  Is  required. 

3.  The  absence  of  professional  social  work  services  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  Public  Defender's  office  to  assist  in 
suggesting  rehab i I  I  tat  I ve I y  success  oriented  sentencing. 
3,199  persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced  In  the  Superior 
Court  in  1971-72,  and  35,125  persons  were  convicted  or  bound 
over  after  plea  of  guilty  before  trial   In  the  Municipal  Court 
in  the  same  period  (excluding  illegal  parking  cases).  Few 

of  these  persons  received  the  benefit  of  sentencing  with  their 
individualized  needs  and  problems  taken  into  account  because 
of  lack  of  staff  time  to  devote  to  this  critical  area. 

4.  No  provisions  for  the  systematic  Identification  and  search 
of  arsons  exist     in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  shows  the  relevant  records  of  arson  and 
incendiary  fires  in  San  Francisco  for  1971  and  1970: 


ARSON  &  INCENDIARY  FIRES 

1971 

1970 

Molotov  Cocktal 1 

21 

41 

Incendiary  Arson  Fires 

352 

379 

Bombs  -  (exploded  and  caused  fires) 

8 

7 

Fa  1 se  A 1  arms 

12,069 

1 1 ,868 

Arrests  for  Felonies 

17 

34 

Mi  sdemeanors 

23 

23 

J uven i 1 e  Cases 

147 

125 

Court  Appearances  and  Testimonies 

95 

55 

Goals  and  Objectives 

Goal:    To  provide  adequate  equipment  and  staffing  for  all  criminal 
justice  components.    The  RCJPB  desires  that  all  criminal  justice 
services  receive  the  kind  of  technical  and  manpower  resources 
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necessary  for  their  best  operation. 
Objectives: 

1.  To  increase  the  minority  representation  of  policemen  and 
women  on  the  Pol  ice  Force. 

2.  To  further  develop  and  coordinate  information  systems  so 
as  to  speed  up  response  time,  prevent  fragmentation  and 
duplication,  and  provide  essential  data  by: 

a.  systematic  development  for  all  agencies. 

b.  by  establishing  a  data  base  for  evaluation  of  decision- 
making. 

c.  by  reorganizing  and  training  so  as  to  make  the  best 
utilization  of  professional  personnel. 

d.  by  development  of  a  single  source  data  input  and  a 
common  index  for  multiple  records. 

3.  To  enhance  the  possibility  of  successful   rehabilitation  of 
offenders  by  providing  for  recommendations  for  individualized 
sentenci ng . 

4.  To  develop  a  system  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  arsonists. 
Projects 


PROJECTS 


DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 


I.    S.F.  Policy  Minority  Recruitment 
Program 


6 


Page  97 


2. 


C.A.B.L.E. 


7 


I  10 


3.    S.  F.  Antl-Recid ivi sm  Project 


3 


68 


4. 


Automated  Arson  Information  & 
Identification  Retrieval  System 


7 


I  I  I 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  12:    RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  This  category  corresponds  exactly  with  CCCJ  category  J  of 
the  same  name. 

B.  Problems 

1.  Information  of  a  standardized  and  complete  nature  Is  lacking 
with  regard  to  Juveniles,  who  are  engaged  with  the  Judicial- 
corrective  systems,  thus  making  sociological  and  psychological 
research  difficult,  and  correspondingly,  the  Informed  develop- 
ment of  prevention  and  treatment  programs  difficult.    A  co- 
ordinated effort  to  systematize  data  In  this  area  would  alter 
this  situation. 

2.  Rehabilitation  programs  are  rarely  evaluated  in  specifically 
quantifiable  terms  so  that  cost-effectiveness  measures  are 
difficult  to  obtain.     Investment  In  directly  measurable  pro- 
cesses should  allow  evaluation  of  significance. 

3.  Records  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the  drug  problem  and  Its 
specific  characteristics  as  to  distribution  by  age,  ethnic 
background,  social  or  economic  levels,  etc.,  are  needed  to 
provide  data  for  analyzing  causes  of  the  problem  and  effective- 
ness of  various  treatment,  rehabilitative,  educational  and 
preventive  programs.    Comparative  analysis  of  such  variables 
may  disclose  combative  areas  In  this  field. 

4.  Assessment  of  all  criminal  justice  services  and  evaluation  of 
system  deficiencies  Is  necessary  so  that  constructive,  long 
range  planning  can  take  place. 

C.  Goals  and  Objectives 
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Goal:    To  provide  for  ongoing  research  and  evaluation  by  and  for 
all  units  of  the  criminal  justice  system.    The  RCJPB  supports 
this  goal   in  order  that  efforts  can  be  planned  and  analyzed 
according  to  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  defined  goals  and 
objectives. 
Objectives: 

1.  Research  and  evaluation  programs  to  collect  and  analyze  data 
relevant  to  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of  drug  abuse 
prob I  ems . 

2.  Implementation  of  planning  for  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  a  whole,  and  for  individual  agencies. 

3.  The  conducting  of  research  so  that  problems  within  the  criminal 
justice  system  may  be  identified,  studied  and  related  for 
broad  efforts  toward  solution  or  modification.  Research 
should  aid  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  to  serve 
proponents  by: 

a.  Analyzing  trends,  patterns  and  problems. 

b.  Helping  to  write  proposals. 

c.  Doing  in-house  studies  for  local  units  of  government. 

d.  Investigating  sources  of  funding. 

e.  Assisting  in  the  sharing  of  Information. 

f.  Collecting  data  for  and  writing  annual  plan  on  ongoing 
basis . 

g.  Surveying  literature  to  create  local  awareness  of  projects 
that  are  successful  elsewhere  that  may  have  local  applica- 
tion. 
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Projects 

PROJECT  DESCRIBED  UNDER  GOAL  PRIORITY 

S.F.  Juvenile  Court  Information  3  Page  77 
System 

Drug  Abuse  In  San  Francisco  I  56 

Real Ity  House  West  I  57 
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GOAL  PRIORITY  13:     ORGANIZED  CRIME 

A.  This  category  is  the  same  as  CCCJ  category  G. 

B.  Problem 

San  Francisco  is  the  core  city  of  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties. 
San  Francisco  is  a  major  heroin  district  point  in  the  Country  and 
has  the  highest  rate  of  heroin  abuse  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
Rates  in  sales,  purchases,  and  useage  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs'  violations  and  their  attendant  crime  prevail   In  epidemic 
proportions . 

C.  Goal  and  Objectives 

Goal:    To  inhibit  and  diminish  the  growth  of  organized  crime  in 
San  Francisco.    The  RCJPB  is  particularly  interested  in  the  relation- 
ship of  organized  crime  to  drug  supply. 

Object i  ves : 

1.  To  cooperate  and  work  with  other  Bay  Area  law 
enforcement  units  in  an  effort  to  combat  organized  crime, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  drugs. 

2.  To  develop  further  an  eight  point  "plan  of  attack" 
against  organized  crime  now  being  implemented  by  the 
San  Francisco  Police. 

D.  Projects 

No  projects  relate  to  this  area.    The  following  summarizes  the 
current  efforts  by  the  San  Francisco  criminal  justice  system  in  this 
area . 
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The  San  Francisco  Police  Department,   in  its  attempt  to  reduce 
organized  crime  activity,  Is  focusing  its  attention  on  the  narcotics 
activity  In  the  Bay  Area.    Together  with  surrounding  cities  and 
counties,  San  Francisco  is  planning  to  coordinate  local  information 
and  activity  into  a  major,  unified  thrust  to  reduce  narcotics 
act i  vi  ty  . 

San  Francisco's  program  complies  with  the  statewide  Organized 
Crime  Task  Force  guidelines.    The  major  goals  of  this  program  are 
to  identify,  prevent,  and  eliminate  the  occurrence  of  organized  crime 
activity.    To  do  this,  an  eight  point  "plan  of  attack"  has  been 
developed.     These  are,  briefly: 

1.  Develop  intelligence  activities. 

2.  Develop  specialized  training  programs. 

3.  Provide  basic  and  applied  research. 

4.  Establish  an  information  exchange. 

5.  Utilize  all  community  resources. 

6.  Consider  establishment  of  a  governing  body. 

7.  Recommend  changes  in  legislation. 

8.  Develop  public  Information/education  programs. 

San  Francisco  is  well  on  its  way  toward  realizing  the  first  group 
of  goals;  an  intelligence  network.    The  foundation  for  information 
storage  and  retrieval,  plus  the  ability  to  gain  rapid  access  to 
files  in  different  cities  and  counties,  already  exists.  Additional 
access  Is  being  sought  and  developed  now.    Training  and  resource 
programs  are  also  being  planned. 
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CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
CATEGORY  H 

PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  RIOTS  AND  DISORDERS 

Due  to  nature  of  the  category  of  prevention  and  control  of  riots  and 
disorders,  the  Council  felt  that  this  area  is  best  addressed  through  the  Bay 
Area  Mutual  Pact  and  the  rough  City  units  already  developed.     Due  to  the 
financial   limitation  of  action  funds,     and  since  alternative  funding  sources 
exist  (such  as  the  State  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness),  the  line  budget 
appearing  to  be  adequate,  and  other  federal  assistance  available  in  major 
disorders,   it  was  determined  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  prioritize  this  area. 
The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Bay  Area  Mutual  Pact  are  as  follows: 

Goal:     A  mutual  county  pact  to  insure  adequate  staffing,  equipment,  and 
procedural  operations  in  the  eventuality  that  a  major  crisis  of  such  proportion 
occurs  that  any  one  local  agency  (i.e.,  police  or  sheriff)  will  not  have 
the  capability  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Objectives: 

1.  Maintain  communications  between  police  departments. 

2.  Share  pertinent  intelligence. 

3.  Maintain  necessary  equipment  (riot  gear). 

4.  Update  equipment,   legal  procedures,  arrest  techniques  for 
mass  demonstrations. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  S.F.P.D.  Emergency  Operations  Center 
are  similar  as  they  relate  specifically  to  the  City.    This  Center  can  be 
activated  at  a  moment's  notice  to  combat  major  unusual   incidents.     (For  a 
report  of  the  activity  of  the  S.F.  Police  in  this  area,  see  Appendix  A). 
Future  planning  may  combine  Police,  Fire  and  other  emergency  services  in  one 
unified  location. 
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SYSTEM  IMPACT  AND  ANALYSIS 

One  of  the  main  considerations  In  evaluating  this  year's  projects 
was  their  individual    impact  upon  the  total  criminal  justice  system  of 
San  Francisco.     Figure  II.  C- I  shows  the  listing  of  the  projects  in 
priority  order  and  their  relationship  to  both  CCCJ  functional 
categories  as  well  as  the  goal  priorities  of  the  Region.     The  chart 
indicates  that  almost  all  projects  (with  the  exception  of  one) 
address  more  than  one  State  functional  category  and  In  all  cases 
address  more  than  one  City  goal  priority. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  projects  that  showed  promise  for  impact 
on  other  criminal  justice  operations  were  more  favorably  considered 
for  funding  than  projects  with  limited  Impact.  Generally, 
this  impact  could  take  the  form  of  benefits  to  other  agencies 
concerned  with  the  problem  being  addressed,  or  of  a  general  Improvement 
in  the  Interaction  between  the  agencies,  or  of  a  reduction  In  workload. 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  city  goal  priorities  are  addressed  by  more 
than  one  project.     In  addition  to  those  projects  funded  through  "Part  0" 
funds,  a  variety  of  projects  addressing  goal  priorities  are  in  the 
process  of  being  funded  by  other  public  and  private  agencies  (see 
Section  Two,  Criminal  Justice  Services).    The  RCJPB  realizes  that  the 
priority  goals  of  the  region  need  not  be  addressed  exclusively  through 
"Part  C"  funding;   Indeed,   in  most  Instances,  "Part  C"  funds  are  only 
partially  adequate  to  a  goal  area.    Therefore,  "Part  C"  funds  are  not 
necessarily  distributed  In  proportion  to  a  goal's  priority.  For 
example,  should  an  area  of  major  concern  be  funded  and  programmed 
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heavily,  through  alternative  sources,   it  is  considered  less  than 
Judicious  to  expend  "Part  C"  resources  in  this  area.    The  primary 
concern  of  the  Council   in  selecting  projects  was  that  innovative 
programs  be  tried  so  as  to  maximize  rates  of  return  and  system-wide 
I mpact . 

Two  areas  have  no  "Part  C"  funded  projects  addressing  them. 
These  are  "adequate  physical  facilities"  and  "organized  crime." 
Because  of  the  large  expenditures  necessary  for  capitalization 
programs,  action  funds  are  totally  inadequate  to  address  the  needs 
of  a  major  building  or  alteration  program  of  City  and  County 
facilities.    Were  such  expenditures  appropriated,  the  use  of  funds 
would  be  restricted  to  this  one  area  and  broad-base  impact 
to  the  system  could  not  be  achieved.    The  problem  would  best  be 
approached  by  some  alternative  funding  program  such  as  discretionary 
fund  i  ng . 

The  area  of  organized  crime,  particularly  in  relation  to 
illegal  drug  traffic,  is  an  extremely  complex  one.     The  Council 
feels  this  problem  area  is  best  dealt  with  on  a  regional  (nine 
Bay  Area  counties)  or  a  state-wide  level. 

The  thrust  of  this  year's  programs  is     primarily  In  the 
area  of  social  change  planning.     Emphasis  is  not  on  more  arrests, 
or  increased  court  work,  or  increased  correctional  workload. 
Indeed,  the  emphasis  is  the  opposite.     San  Francisco  has  long 
been  known  for  its  progressive  thinking;  the  programs  chosen 
hope  to  reflect  this  type  of  thinking  now  and  for  the  years  to 
come.    The  Council  and  the  community  are  particularly  Interested 
In  programs  which  divert  persons  away  from  the  criminal 
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justice  system.    Programs  which  prevent  rather  than  apprehend  are 
emphasized.    Ten  of  the  twenty  programs  slated  for  funding  are 
community-based  or  community-oriented  programs.    These  projects  are 
primarily  concerned  with  prevention,  alternarives  to  incarceration, 
and  treatment.     It  is  hoped  that  the  impact  from  these  programs  will 
result  in  fewer  arrests,  better  community  relations,  more  pre- 
delinquency services,  and  more  diversion  from  the  court,  resulting 
in  less  cases. 

The  other  ten  projects  directly  relate  to  changes  or  improve- 
ments in  City  agencies.     Better  management  of  court  cases  through 
increased  efficiency  will  reduce  the  court  backlog.     Improvements  in 
the  County  Parole  Board  will  result  in  less  crowded  jail  conditions 
and  reduce  the  burden  on  overworked  correctional  staff.     At  the  same 
time,  more  education  and  training  for  correctional  staff  are  planned, 
so  those  who  are  incarcerated  in  jail  will   receive  more  effective 
treatment.    Recruitment  of  minority  persons  for  the  police  force 
should  improve  personal  and  property  safety  as  well  as  improve  community 
relations.    A  highly  diversified  approach  is  planned  to  combat  the  drug 
prob  I  em. 

The  federally  funded  ODALE  Program,  which  attacks  the  drug 
problem  at  its  core  by  attempting  to  dry  up  the  supply,  will  work  in 
coordination  with  another  federally  funded  program,  TASC  (see  Section 
Two).    TASC  will  offer  a  variety  of  treatment  modalities  to  drug  users 
as  an  alternative  to  incarceration.    These  programs,   In  conjunction 
with  existing  methadone  maintenance  programs  and  the  Short-Term 
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Methadone  Program  funded  through  action  funds,  will  give  the  user 
an  alternative  when  the  scarcity  of  drugs  caused  by  ODALE  creates  a 
desperate  situation  for  him.    ODALE  will,  if  effective,  cause  the 
price  of  illegal  drugs  to  go  up  (because  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand).    The  program  could,  therefore,  potentially  create  a  larger 
burglary  problem.     Burglary  Is  presently  being  addressed  by  a 
burglary  abatement  project  (being  funded  through  discretionary 
funds).    Overall,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  a  we  I  I -pub  I i ci zed , 
credible  alternative  to  drug  abuse  will  be  more  seductive  to  the 
drug  abuser  than  entering,  or  continuing,   illegal  activity.     It  is 
hoped  that  durg  users  will  avail  themselves  of  such  services  as 
offered  by: 

1.  Hunters  Point  Methadone  Maintenance 

2.  TASC 

3.  Reality  House  West 

4.  Walden  House 

5.  Drug  Abuse  Coordinating  Council 

With  these  programs.  It  can  be  speculated  that  approximately 
1,000-1,200  addicts  can  be  diverted  from  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  the  next  year.     If  fewer  addicts  are  actively  dealing  in  narcotics, 
it  can  be  speculated  that  burglary  rates  may  tend  to  drop  between  2% 
to  6^,  provided  that  inroads  in  the  area  of  narcotics,   in  general,  are 
being  made,  and  new  addicts  do  not  take  their  place  in  equal  or  larger 
numbers.    The  estimated  daily  average  theft  loss  in  dollars  from  one 
thousand  addicts  is  $50,000.     It  would  be  hoped  that  the  daily  dollar 
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value  of  thefts  would  decrease  by  that  amount. 

The  following  projects  will  potentially  help  divert  many 
juveniles  from  a  criminal  justice  experience: 

1.  Police  Youth  Program 

2.  Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Services  Coordinating  Center 

3.  Youth  at  the  Crossroads 

4.  At  Your  Own 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  pre-de I i nquency 
programs  since  the  independent  and  dependent  variables  are  difficult  to 
quantify.    Success  in  such  programs  can  be  best  measured  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  success  of  several  programs  will  enable  persons  to  avoid  or 
shorten  incarceration  through  viable  alternatives.  Programs  directed 
toward  these  goals  are: 

1.  Transitions  to  Freedom 

2.  Volunteer  Project  for  Adult  Probation 

3.  Improvement  of  County  Parole 

4.  SOS  Prison  Movement 

Obviously,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  exactly  what  the  effects  of  the 
action  programs  will  be,  or  if  they  will  even  work  effectively.  But, 
if  a  high  degree  of  success  can  be  achieved,  the  impact  to  the  system 
will  be  great  in  terms  of  reduction  in  arrest,  trial,  incarceration, 
and  also  in  terms  of  modifying  attitudes  by  changing  a  functionally 
punitive  system  to  one  that  is  operationally  and  administratively 
more  treatment  oriented. 
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MULT  I -YEAR  FORECAST  OF  RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  following  discussion  of  anticipated  accomplishments  Is 
related  directly  to  the  earlier  discussion  of  problems,  objectives 
and  goals.    The  statements  are  not  to  be  considered  final. 
Rather,  as  the  Executive  Committee  and  Its  Task  Forces  continue 
over  the  next  several  months  to  research  and  analyze  the 
problems  of  the  San  Francisco  criminal  justice  system,   It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  refinements  In  both  goals  and 
accomp I i  shments . 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  system- 
wide  impact  of  past  projects  since  the  majority  of  "past" 
projects  are  either  just  completing  their  first  year  or  are 
currently  funded  projects  (1972-73)  and  have  not  yet  begun. 
For  those  few  projects  that  are  completing  their  second  year  of 
funding,  project  accomplishments  can  be  measured  only  In  terms 
of  the  objectives  a  project  has  set.     System-wide  Impact  can 
be  evaluated  only  by  interfacing  a  project  with  other  projects, 
and  this  requires  at  least  a  period  of  co-existence.  (See 
Appendix  for  summaries  of  some  previously  funded  projects). 

The  forecast  of  accomplishments  is  structured  to  correspond 
to  the  Region's  priority  areas.    Please  refer  to  Figure  M.  C-l 
to  cross  reference  Regional  priority  areas  with  CCCJ  functional 
categories. 

I .      Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

1973:         The  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  funded 
this  current  year  plans  to  provide  the  City  with  a 
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continually  updated  comprehensive  drug  treatment  and 
service  plan  by  identifying  emerging  needs  and  the 
changing  patterns  of  priorities.     The  project  also  plans 
to  work  with  the  criminal  justice  system  towards 
reducing  the  critical  burden  that  drug  related  matters 
are  placing  on  it.    The  Short-Term  Methadone  Project  will 
help  100  young  addicts,  ages  18-24,  from  becoming  hard- 
core heroin  abusers. 

1974-  75: 

1.  Further  expansion  of  the  Coordinating  Council. 

2.  Development  of  a  comprehensive  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  plan. 

3.  An  additional   100  addicts  will  have  joined  the 
methadone  maintenance  program  and  600  addicts 
will  be  In  the  TASC  Project. 

4.  Expansion  of  community-based  treatment  programs 

5.  Expansion  of  In-patient  detoxification 
treatment  services. 

6.  Establishment  of  CIty-wIde  preventive  education 
training  programs  and  Information  centers. 

1975-  77: 

1.  In-patient  detoxification  treatment  services  wl 
have  been  expanded  by  an  additional  25^  to  50%. 

2.  Research  and  evaluation  programs  will  have  been 
Initiated  In  order  to  collect  and  analyze  data 
relevant  to  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of 
drug  abuse  problems. 
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3.  Rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  users  incarcerated 
in  the  county  jail  will   have  been  initiated. 

4.  The  TASC  Project  will  be  expanded  to  serve 
1000-1200  addicts. 

Overburdened  Judicial  System 

1 975:      The  Justice  Information  System,  which  is  funded  under 
the  current  year  plan,  will  develop  an  integrated  justice 
information  system  which  will  follow  each  case  through 
the  entire  system.     It  will  also  provide  communications 
links  between  the  existing  manual  systems  and  automated 
systems,  and  will  facilitate  inter-departmental  data 
exchange.     In  conjunction  with  this  project,  the  Anti- 
Recidivism  Project  will  develop  contemporary  rehabilitative 
plans.    This  will  help  reduce  recidivism  and  thereby 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

1974-  75: 

1.  Initiate  a  training  program  for  the  District  Attorney's 
staff. 

2.  Initiate  intern  programs  for  both  the  District  Attorney 
and  the  Public  Defender. 

3.  Initiate  programs  to  improve  jury  procedures. 

4.  Employ  more  staff  to  serve  the  Superior  and  Municipal 
Courts . 

5.  Develop  and  expand  pre-trial  services. 

1975-  77: 

I.  Establish  the  position  of  agency  coordinator  to 

work  with  all  criminal  justice  agencies  directly 

involved  in  the  judicial  system. 
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Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  Services 

I  973 :      The  Volunteer  Project  for  Adult  Probation  will  augment 
rehabilitative  services  to  probationers  by  the  use  of 
trained,  supervised  volunteers  as  case  aides  and  community 
aides  to  adult  probationers.    The  expanded  services  of 
the  County  Parole  Program  will  provide  full  and  accurate 
reports  on  potential  parole  candidates  as  the  basis  for 
Informed  dec  I  sIon-mal<I  ng  and  will  provide  follow-up 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  for  paroled 
Individuals.    Community-based  programs  such  as  Walden 
House  and  Reality  House  West  will  provide  effective 
treatment  for  program  members  through  the  use  of  group  and 
individual  therapy  models,  24-hour  supervision,  room, 
board,  medical  treatment  and  vocational  training. 

1974-  75: 

1.  Improve  the  physical  setting  of  the  jail, 

2.  Establish  a  re-entry  center  to  assist  released  jail 
Inmates  in  their  re-entry  into  the  community. 

3.  Improve  the  Probation  Department's  information 
management  capabilities. 

4.  Initiate  new  jail  rehabilitation  programs. 

5.  Develop  a  rehabilitation  and  treatment  coordinating 
program. 

1975-  77: 

1.  Expansion  of  jail   rehabilitation  programs. 

2.  Development  of  a  probation  case  management  system. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  county  parole  system. 
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Alternatives  to  Arrest 

1975:        In  this  area,  the  Police  Department,  through  their 
Project  Diversion,  plans  a  program  to  divert,  prior  to 
arrest,  juveniles  and  adults  from  the  criminal  justice 
system.    The  project  is  designed  to  identify  adults  and 
juveniles  who  are  in  crisis  and  are  potential  or  actual 
misdemeanants  and  felons.    This  will  accomplish  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  number  of  people  who  are  routed 
i  nto  the  system.    Wa I  den  and  Rea I i ty  House  will  a  I  so 
provide  alternatives  to  arrest  as  well  as  incarceration, 
thereby  lightening  the  load  on  the  system.  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  Youth  Services  will  continue  to  help  divert 
youth  from  the  juvenile  justice  system  by  promoting 
Chinatown  community-based  resources. 

1974-  75: 

I.    Arrest  and  incarcerate  only  those  Individuals  who 
are  an  immediate  threat  to  the  safety  of  others  for 
only  the  minimum  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  any  protective  or  rehabilitative  objective. 

1975-  77: 

I.     Expand  community-based  alternatives  to  arrest, 
particularly  alcohol   related  programs. 
Pre-De I i nquency  Services 

1 975:         The  Police-Youth  Program  will  attempt  to  achieve 

the  goals  of  developing  an  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  role  of  police  In  our  society  In  order  to  change  the 
image  of  the  police  officer  In  uniform  and  to  improve  the 
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relationship  of  police  and  youth.    This  program  Is  also 
directed  to  achieving  positive  relationships  with  other 
age  groups  in  order  to  gain  support  for  delinquency 
prevention  activities.     It  further  Intends  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  crime  and  delinquency  prevention  by 
developing  new  understanding  and  attitudes  among 
police  members  in  regard  to  young  people. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Information  System  will,  as  part  of 
Its  goals,  provide  research  data  for  study,  public 
information,  evaluation  and  development  of  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  for  delinquents  at  the  neighborhood 
and/or  residential  district  level.    Chinatown-North  Beach 
Youth  Services  will  continue  to  provide  community  based 
services  to  youth  and  families  with  problems.     Youth  at 
the  Crossroads  will  attempt  to  Involve  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  youth-serving  agencies  in  recognizing  and 
fulfilling  the  needs  of  youth. 

I  .      Diversion  of  approximately  1,000  youth  from  the 

juvenile  court  system  through  community-based  programs. 

2.  Continuation  of  juvenile  court  information  system 
'which  will  provide  data  needed  for  the  planning  and 

development  of  alternatives  to  the  juvenile  justice 
system . 

3.  Expansion  of  the  Pol  Ice-Youth  Program. 
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1975-77: 

1.  Establishment  of  an  emergency  service  center  to 
assist  parents  and  youth. 

2.  Development  of  additional  community-based  diversionary 
programs  capable  of  handling  400-600  juveniles 
annual ly. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  coordinating  council  to  work 
with  public  and  private  agencies  involved  with 
youth  and  their  families. 

4.  Development  of  a  program  to  assist  youth  in  finding 
emp loyment . 

5.  Further  development  of  community-based  residertial 
programs  and  foster  homes  for  youth  needing  out-of- 
home  placement. 

Community  Relations 

1 975:        The  major  emphasis  of  the  Mayo-'s  Criminal  Justice 
Council   is  the  abatement  of  drug  abuse  and  related 
criminal  justice  problems.     It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  will  be  effective 
in  their  public  relations  and  awareness  programs.  This 
will  make  it  simpler  and  more  certain  that  persons  in 
the  community  with  drug  related  proglems  receive  the 
particular  treatment  and  assistance  they  want  and  need. 
The  Police  Minority  Recruitment  Program  will  help  to 
improve  the  relationships  between  the  Police  Department 
and  minority  communities. 
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1974-  75: 

1.  Increase  the  interest  of  the  public  in  protecting 
their  personal  and  property  safety. 

2.  Improve  the  relations  between  police  and  youth. 

3.  Continue  recruitment  of  minority  group  personnel 
for  the  criminal  justice  system. 

1975-  77: 

1.  Institute  an  awareness  campaign  to  build  public 
confidence  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  to  advance  to  supervisory  and 
executive  position  for  minority  group  personnel 

so  that  there  is  adequate  representation. 
'3.      Provide  for  programs  which  will   result  in  a  reduction 
in  citizen  complaints. 
Personal  and  Property  Safety 

I  973:        The  Police  Minority  Recruitment  Program  will 
improve  the  quality  of  police  services  to  minority 
community. 

The  CABLE  Project  will   increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Department  by  establishing  administrative  and 
procedural  policy  to  speed  total  systems  integration. 
Another  computer  system  to  a  I d  in  personal  and  property 
safety  Is  the  Automated  Arson  Information  and  Identifi- 
cation Retr-leval  System  which  will   increase  the  rapidity 
of  Identification  and  apprehension  of  suspected  arsonists. 
This  system  will  utilize  new  methods  based  on  the  modus 
operandi  or  methods  of  Igniting  an  arson  fire.   In  order 
to  control  and  stem  the  continuing  Increase  In  Incendiary 
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fire  losses.    Project  CABLE  will  be  used  for  the  Arson 
Retrieval  System  for  indexing  and  retrieval   in  the 
microfilm  storage  unit. 

1974-  5: 

1.  A  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  robberies. 

2.  A  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  burglaries  (City-wide). 

3.  Expanded  family  crisis  intervention  programs  which 
will  reduce  the  number  of  arrests  for  crimes 
resulting  from  family  disturbances. 

1975-  77; 

1 .  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
communications  command  center. 

2.  A  reduction  In  the  majority  of  street  crimes. 

3.  Introduction  of  new  concepts  and  tools  into  the 
police  academy  curriculum. 

4.  Utilization  of  the  output  of  Project  CABLE  to  plan 
and  coordinate  problems  and  needs  of  all  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

Adequate  Physical  Facilities 

1 973:        No  Projects  are  presently  slated  for  this  area  in 
the  current  year  due  to  the  complexity  and  costs  for 
major  capitalization  programs. 

1974-75: 

1.  Do  necessary  physical  plant  feasibility  study  for 
all  criminal  justice  system. 

2.  Attempt  to  find  alternative  methods  for  funding  of 
recommended  improvements. 
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1975-77: 

I.       Initiate  capitalization  programs  where  needed 
through  alternative  funding  programs. 
Education  and  Training  for  Personnel 

1973:        The  Sheriff's  Correctional  Training  Program  will 
supplement  present  attempts  towards  educating  and 
motivating  correctional  personnel  to  implement  modern 
correctional  techniques  through  intensified  staff 
training  and  the  use  of  Innovative  training  materials. 
The  previously  mentioned  Minority  Recruitment  Program 
will  tutor  test-ready  candidates  who  meet  civil  service 
and  Police  Department  standards. 

1974-  75: 

1.  Development  of  a  training  program  for  the  Adult 
Probation  Department 

1975-  77: 

I  .      Expand  the  training  program  to  insure  that  all 

criminal  justice  personnel  will  receive  specific 
formal  training  for  their  positions. 

2.  Develop  programs  to  train  paraprofesslona I s . 
Post-Release  Services 

I  973 :        The  community-based  Transitions  to  Freedom 

Project  will  provide  the  former  prisoner  with  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  positive  work  record  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  his  skills.    The  project  will  also 
Involve  the  business  community  by  enlisting  their  help 
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In  creatinq  successful  business  enterprises  that  will 
employ  and  train  ex-prisoners.    The  Streetworkers 
Project  will  aid  in  reducing  the  rates  of  recidivism. 

1974-  75: 

I.      Provide  for  a  coordinated  resource  center  for  the 
accumulation  of  relevant  Information  useful  to 
ex-prisoners  as  well  as  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  released  prisoners,   including  food,  housing,  and 
clothing  to  reduce  the  recidivism  rate. 

1975-  77: 

I.      Provide  community-based  post-release  rehabilitative 
and  support  services  to  all  ex-offenders  who  are 
in  need  of  such  services. 
Adequate  Staff  &  Equipment 

The  Minority  Recruitment  Program  will  set  the  goal  of  recruiting 
sixty  minority  policemen    and  six  minority  policewomen  within 
a  one-year  period.    The  Arson  Information  System  will  interface 
with  CABLE  and  will  give  the  City  a  modern,  coordinated  rapid 
Identification  and  apprehension  system  to  find  suspected 
arsonists 

1974-  75: 

1.  Provide  Sheriff's  Department  adequate  rehabilitation 
staff. 

2.  Provide  Probation  Department  with  app ropropr i ate 
number  of  of f I cers . 

1975-  77: 

I.      Provide  adequate  staff  for  all  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  System. 
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1 2 .      Research  &  Evaluation 

1 973:  The  Juvenile  Court  Information  System  will  provide 

data  required  by  staff  to  assist  clients  efficiently  and 
to  provide  sociological  data  needed  to  plan  and  evaluate 
juvenile  services  projects. 

1974-  75: 

I.       Introduce  recent  advances  in  program  planning  into 
the  planning  and  research  unit. 

1975-  77: 

1.  Provide  specialized  training  for  criminal  justice 
personnel  assigned  to  research  and  evaluation. 

2.  Consolidate  criminal  justice  planning,  research  and 
evaluation  into  one  functional  unit. 

I  3.      Organized  Crime 

I  973 :  The  efforts  against  organized  crime  need  to  be 

coordinated  on  a  Bay  Area-wide  basis,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  the  major  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

1974-  5 

I.      Further  development  of  effective  techniques  for 
eliminating  existing  organized  criminal  activity. 

1975-  77: 

I.      Coordination  of  all   local  organized  crime 

intelligence  generated  by  coordinated  operations 
and  centralized  tactical    investigative  unit 
effectively  utilized  against  those  involved  in 
organized  crime. 
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MULT  I -YEAR  BUDGET 

The  projected  action  grant  budgets  are  presented  herein  by 
Task  Forces  categories.    These  categories  are: 

1.  Task  Force  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 

2.  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 

3.  Task  Force  on  Courts 

4.  Task  Force  on  Police  Services 

5.  Task  Force  on  Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Each  budget  shows  the  relationship  of  the  projects  funded  to 

CCCJ  functional  categories.    The  budgets  beyond  1973  are  estimations. 
It  is  only  speculation  now  that  the  same  projects  and  categories  will 
be  funded;  certainly,  the  amount  of  money  needed  per  project  is 
uncertain.     The  estimations  are  based  upon  particular  needs  previously 
identified  by  the  Task  Forces  and  by  applications  received  during  1972. 
(NOTE:     It  is  obvious  that  the  projected  amounts  of  money  needed  over 
the  next  several  years,   if  this  budget  were  to  be  followed,  would 
greatly  exceed  that  which  San  Francisco  can  anticipate  being  granted. 
It  is,  therefore,  fitting  to  quote  from  the  California  Council's 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  this  section:     "It  is  recognized 
that  budget  projections  wil I  be  tentative  and  subject  to  change, 
particularly  In  the  latter  years  of  the  projection.") 
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APPENDIX  A 

San  Francisco  Police  Department  Activity  (January  1971  -  June  1972)  in 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Riots  and  Disorders. 

The  S.F.  Police  Department  has  developed  an  Emergency  Operations  Center 
to  contend  with  disorders  and  disturbances.     Table  IV  A- I  shows  the  staffing 
utilized  for  major  unusual   incidents.     Since  December  I,   1970,  there  have 
been  In  excess  of  280  demonstrations,  rallies,  marches,  picketings,  etc. 
Some  of  them  have  been  political  fund  raising  activities,  others  have  been 
labor  disputes,  religious  (Hare  Krishna)  parades,  anti-war  marches,  rallies 
for  women's  liberation  and  so  on.     Of  these,  there  have  been  17  that  could 
be  called  "disturbances",   in  the  sense  that  arrests  were  made.    Most  of  the 
"disturbances"  (13)  were  political   in  nature.    They  were  either  anti*war 
demonstrations  or  sponsored  by  political  activists  to  protest  a  particular 
government  personality,  policy  or  bureau.     (Four  disturbances  did  not  fit 
this  description.    They  were:     The  Rolling  Stones  Concert  where  juveniles 
were  involved  in  sporadic  violence;  a  gambling  raid;  and  patrol  around  China- 
town during  Chinese  New  Years  and  a  period  of  high  crime.)    Six  were  anti- 
war rallies  which  were  sponsored  by  such  groups  as  the  Northern  California 
Peace  Coalition,  National  Peace  Coalition,  the  22nd  of  May  group,  the  Red 
Family,  Vietnam  Veterans  for  Peace,  Revolutionary  Union,  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  plus  other  "undeclared"  groups. 

The  other  disturbances  came  out  of  protests  of  specific  incidents:  the 
29  December  71  occupation  of  the  Vietnamese  Consulate  Office  by  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War  (there  were  17  arrests  and  minor  damage  to  the 
Consulate  Office).     On  22  January  72  there  was  a  demonstration  against  the 
Stanford  Board  of  Trustees  for  firing  Professor  Bruce  Franklin     (there  were 
5  arrests  for  unlawful  assembly  and  disturbing  the  peace).    On  2  March  72 
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Figure  IV. A- 1 


SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
staffing  for 
MAJOR  UNUSUAL  INCIDENTS 


Chief  of 
Inspectors 


Ten  special 
deta  i I s 

Homi  c  i  <ie 
Robbery 
Auto  Theft 
etc. 


Chief 
Donald  M.  Scott 

Deputy  Chief 
Wi  I  I i  am  J .  Keays 


Emergency  Operations 
Center,  553-1 101 


Superv  i  s  i  ng 
Capta  i  n 


Seven  District 
Stari  ons 


Tacti  ca I 
Squad 


Di  rector  of 
Traffic 


Acci  dent 

I nvesti  gation 

Bureau 

CongestfoQ  andj 
Parki  ng  Control 

Enforcement  and 
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Note:     The  patrol  force  of  the  police  department,  that  portion  most  directly 
concerned  with  major  unusual    incidents,  and  consisting  of  the  nine  district 
stations  and  the  Tactical  Squad,  operates  under  command  of  the  Supervising 
Captain.    The  Inspectors'  Bureau  and  the  Traffic  Division  are,  at  such  times, 
essentially  back-up  forces. 
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175  people  protested  against  the  draft  at  the  selective  service  building 
and  there  were  13  arrests. 

There  were  300  arrests  in  these  17  disturbances;  approximately  440,000 
people  were  involved  in  the  related  protests  and  demonstrations.  Eight 
hundred  police  were  utilized  in  connection  with  these  events.     It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  proportion  of  "disturbances"  to  the  amount  of  demonstrations 
is  quite  low.    There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  so;  particularly  notable, 
however,   is  that  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  has  an  extremely  high 
conviction  rate  for  arrests  during  demonstrations.    This  indicates  that  the 
Department  respects  the  right  of  protest,  but  Is  vigilant  in  contending  with 
violent  or  otherwise  unlawful  tactics. 

Demonstrations  by  large  numbers  of  people  are  not  the  only  cause  of 
"disturbances"  within  San  Francisco.     Bombings  and  bomb  threats  account  for 
many  "disturbances". 

Table  IV  A-2  is  a  monthly  statistical  breakdown  from  January  197  1  to 
June  1972  of  bomb  threats,  explosions,  and  devices  found  within  San  Francisco. 
These  statistics  do  not  include  the  explosion  and  the  bombs  found  at  the  San 
Francisco  State  College  strike,  nor  does  this  report  cover  the  fatal  bombing 
of  Park  Police  Station.    This  time  period  does  cover  the  January  19,  1971, 
explosion  at  the  Housing  Police  Office,  where  a  corner  of  the  bul Iding  was 
blown  away  but  no  one  was  hurt.     It  also  Includes  the  midnight  explosion  on 
February  7th  at  1529  Hudson  Street;  this  was  the  incident  in  which  a  vacant  house 
was  booby  trapped  to  kill  policemen  standing  on  the  front  stairs  and  opening 
the  door.     (A  call  for  assistance  brought  the  police,  but  a  suspicious  sergeant 
had  his  men  enter  from  the  back  of  the  house  and  they  were  only  slightly 
injured  when  the  blast  ripped  away  the  front  stairs.)    Also  In  these  statistics 
is  the  March  30,   1971,   incident  where  seven  giant  sticks  of  dynamite  failed 
to  go  off  because  the  wrong  detonator  cord  was  used.    This  explosive  package 
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was  placed  on  top  of  Mission  Po  I  i  ce'' Stat  i  on  immediately  over  the  "ready  room" 
and  timed  to  explode  at  the  change  of  watch.     Also  included  is  the  March  16th 
attempt  to  bomb  the  Hall  of  Justice,   in  which  a  device  containing  three  large 
tubes  of  powerful  C4  explosives  was  placed  in  the  women's  bathroom  adjacent 
to  the  office  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Company.     Other  incidents  include  the 
bombing  of  the  Iranian  Consulate,  the  attempted  bombing  of  the  Portuguese 
Consulate,  the  time  bombs  at  the  Wells  Fargo,  Crocker  Citizens  and  Bank  of 
America  banks. 

The  term  "devices  found"  includes  everything  from  bogus  bombs  and  street 
flares  to  the  800  pounds  of  dynamite,  hand  grenades,  mortars,  picric  acid, 
C4,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  within  the  City  for  that  time  period. 

TABLE   IV.  A-2 

BOMB  THREATS,  EXPLOSIONS  AND  FOUND  DEVICES 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  FROM  JANUARY   1971  THROUGH  JUNE  1972 


197  I 

January 

February 

March 

Apri  I 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1972 


January 

February 

March 

Aprl  I 

May 

June 


Threats 

48 

6! 
I  10 

86 
106 

59 

40 

50 

63 

72 

60 

68 


851 


78 

57 
66 
72 
55 
64 

392 


Exp  I  OS  i  ons 

5 
4 
2 
2 
0 
I 

0 
3 
I 

5 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

2  (fire) 


Devices  Found 

10 

9 
20 
1 1 
22 

8 

6 
13 
15 
12 

7 

4 


137 


8 
17 
7 

I  I 


62 
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APPENDIX  B.      OTHER    PROJECTS  PREVIOUSLY  FUNDED  AND  CURRENTLY  OPERATING 


Behavioral  Evolvement  through  Achievement  Management 
(Project  BEAM) 

During  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  project,  the 
attendance  at  tutorial  sessions  continued  to  remain  at  a  90-95%  level. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  participants  have  either  exceeded  their 
grade  level  or  made  progress  in  the  area  of  reading  efficiency  and 
comprehension.     Project  BEAM's  counseling  component  has  been  instrumental 
in  lessening  the  number  of  juvenile  authority  contacts  and  in  curbing  adverse 
behavior  in  the  school  and  in  the  home.     Projects  inspired  by  BEAM's  success 
are  being  considered  by  the  Martinez  Juvenile  Court,  the  Oakland  School 
System,  and  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington.   BEAM  will  begin  its  third  funding  year  under  CCCJ  this  September. 

Chinatown  Northbeach  Youth  Services  Center 

Between  September  1970  and  June  1972,  the  project  worked  with 
365  youths  with  an  active  caseload,  at  any  time,  of  100  young  people. 
The  project  has  worked  closely  with  schools,  probation,  courts  and 
the  police  department.     The  Center  has  also  established  programs  with 
other  agencies  such  as  school  groups,  the  Mok  Lan  Home  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  Liaison.     Professional  evaluators  have  concluded  that 
after  one  year  of  CCCJ  funding    the  project  has  established  credibility 
with  a  large  portion  of  Chinatown  youngsters.     For  these  reasons,  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  has  given  the  project  a  high  priority 
for  funding  for  both  fiscal   1972-73  and  1973-74. 
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Computer  Assisted  Bay  Area  Law  Enforcement  (Project  CABLE) 

Project  CABLE  has,  to  date,  met  all  of  its  stated  objectives  and 
a  positive  base  for  further  improvement  has  been  established.  The 
Field  Support  Module  is  providing  assistance  beyond  expectation. 
Since  the  successful   interface  of  the  system  with  the  regional  police 
information  network,  a  \9%  increase  in  arrests  by  field  units  has  been 
achieved.    Other  accomplishments  include  the  training  of  members  of 
specialized  units  in  CABLE  methods,  the  designing  of  a  Case/ I nc i dent 
Reporting  Form,  the  installation  of  17  terminals  with  42  more  terminals 
projected  in  the  coming  months.     The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
has  recommended  the  CABLE  be  funded  in  1972-73  as  well  as  1973-74. 

Pol  ice-Youth  Program 

Since  1971,  this  project  has  seen  the  development  and  implementation 
of  an  effective  training  program  for  off-duty  officers  in  the  program. 
As  a  result  of  this  training,  officers  can  now  effectively  disseminate 
information  about  the  roles,  motivations  and  functions  of  policemen; 
Further,  the  patrolmen  are  learning  to  instill  a  sense  of  belonging  and 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  youth  of  ethnic  minorities.    The  officers  are 
also  making  progress  in  playing  a  non-directive,  non-threatening  role  on 
a  level  with  the  young  people  they  work  with.     The  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council  has  recommended  this  project  for  1972-73  as  well  as 
1973-74  CCCJ  funding. 
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San  Francisco  O.R.  Bail  Project 

This  project  has  served  a  vital   function  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  San  Francisco.     During  a  typical  quarter,  the  program  reached 
5311  misdemeanor  and  felony  defendants.    Of  these,   1698  had  their  cases 
presented  to  judges  and  946  were  released  on  their  own  recognizance. 

While  supervising  3050  court  appearances  during  one  quarter  only 
31  defendants  failed  to  appear.    The  current  presiding  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  San  Francisco  has  called  the  project  "an  absolutely 
indispensable  arm  of  the  judiciary." 


Streetwork:     A  Community  Based  Alternative  to  Probation  and  Parole 

During  Streetwork's  first  CCCJ  funding  year  streetworkers  were 
hired  and  trained,  the  probationers  and  parolees  were  selected,  and 
initial  contacts  were  made.     Since  the  early  months  of  the  first  year, 
there  has  been  a  notable  reduction  in  frequency  of  arrests  and 
commitment  or  recommitment  to  institutions  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
school  success  among  the  project's  clients.    The  Streetwork  center 
has  been  active  in  sponsoring  youth  rallies,  concerts  and  mock  trials 
as  well  as  in  providing  counseling  and  referral  services  for  the  client 
youth.    The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  has  seen  fit  to  recommend 
funding  for  this  project  for  1972-73  as  well  as  for  1973-74. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECTION  TWO 

There  are  a  large  number  of  agencies,  departments,  and  programs,  both 
private  and  public,  dealing  with  crime,  criminal  justice,  and  rehabilitation  in 
San  Francisco.  The  sum  of  these  groups  is  frequently  thought  of  as  a  "system" 
of  criminal  justice.  Figure  I  illustrates  the  rationale  for  this  thinking, 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime  frequently  invokes  the  action  of  many  if  not  all, 
of  the  various  types  of  criminal  justice  groups.  Even  though  each  part  of  the 
"system"  is  related,  the  operation  of  each  of  these  groups  Is  separate.  While 
"Justice"  is  the  goal  of  each,  the  objectives  and  constituencies    to  be  served 

differ.    Hence,  each  group  necessarily  maintains  a  degree  of  independence   

administratively,  philosophically,  physically,   legally,  etc.     The  "non-system" 
aspects  of  autonomy  are  critically  desirable  to  maintaining  a  democratic 
administration  of  justice,  even  though  efficiency  may  be  somewhat  hampered. 

The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,  under  the  authorization  of  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Supervisors,  brings  together  representatives  of  all  criminal  justice 
related  groups  so  that  the  desirable  aspects  of  working  together  can  be  identified 
and  realized,  through  cooperative  plann.ing  and  action.     (See  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  Resolution  No.  89-71,  that  follow  preface,  for  a  list  of  purposes 
of  the  counci I . ) 

Toward  this  end,  five  task  forces  have  been  organized,  on  which  representatives 
from  various  agencies  serve  together  and  share  perspectives.     These  task  forces 
are  "content"  oriented;   i.e.,  they  direct  their  attention  to  problems  and  goals 
that  concern  the  entire  criminal  justice  area.     These  task  forces  are: 
Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Courts 

Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

J  uven  i I e  De I i  nquency 
Po I i  ce  Servi  ces 
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Appropriate  departments,  agencies,  and  programs  are  discussed  in  this 
section,  following  a  report  of  the  Task  Force  to  which  they  primiarily  relate. 
Exigencies  related  to  gathering  data  for  this  section  have  contributed  to  a 
■primary  focus  on  government  programs  and  departments.     The  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council  feels  that  the  contribution  of  both  community  groups  is  equally 
important  and  hopes  that  the  next  regional  plan  will  be  inclusive  of  more 
information  about  both  public  and  private  groups.     In  the  meantime,  while  the 
descriptions  herein  may  not  be  exhaustive,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  contribute 
to  a  sufficiently  broad  understanding  of  the  majority  of  current  criminal  justice 
services  and  resources  in  San  Francisco 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MAYOR'S 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  COUNCIL 


ARTICLE  I.—  Name  and  Purpose 
Section  I . 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
is  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  for  the  City  and 
•  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Section  2. 

The  purpose  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  in  order: 

1.  To  act-  as  a  catalyst  to  public  and  private  agencies' 
individual  and  cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and 
improve  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

2.  To  do  planning  for  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
whole  and  for  individual  agencies  as  they  may  require 
that  assistance.    This  will   include  the  preparation  of 
an  annual  plan,  preparation  of  Individual  grant  applica- 
tions, and  other  planning  tasks. 

3.  To  recommend  priorities  and  the  allocation  of  resources 
across  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

4.  To  seek  Federal,  State  and  private  funds  and  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  control  ling  crime  and  making  improve- 
ments in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

5.  To  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  to  facilitate  the  identification  of 
possible  solutions  and  their  implementation. 

6.  To  recommend  Innovations  to  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  including  programs  and  new  approaches  to 
criminal  Justice  problems,  designed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  criminal  Justice  agencies  and  to 
reduce  crime. 

7.  To  evaluate  and  monitor  programs,  funded  by  the  Council, 
toward  the  end  of  Identifying  and  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  undertaken. 

ARTICLE  II.—  Authority 

Section  I . 

The  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  has  designated  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  as  a  criminal  Justice  planning  region. 

Section  2. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
through  Resolution  No.  89-71,  has  designated  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  as  the  "official  criminal 
Justice  planning  body  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco." 

Section  3. 

Resolution  No.  89-71  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  authorizes  the 
Executive  Committee  "to  receive  and  expend  public  and  private  funds" 
in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
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.RTICLE  III.  --Responsibilities 


Section  I. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  Include: 

1.  To  gather  representatives  of  the  City  and  County  criminal 
Justice  agencies  to  consider  Issues  of  mutual  Interest. 

2.  To  advise  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  problems 
and  priorities  In  criminal  Justice. 

3.  To  assist  the  Mayor  In  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  agencies 
In  the  City  and  County  Involved  In  criminal  justice  activities. 

4.  To  encourage  coordination  among  public  and  private  agencies 
included  In  criminal  Justice  activities  In  the  City  and  County. 

5.  To  gather  information  on  crime  and  the  criminal  Justice  system  In 
the  City  and  County  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  effectiveness 
of  Its  criminal  Justice  agencies,  eliminating  duplicating  or  con- 
flicting efforts,  and  developing  positive  programs  for  Improvement. 

6.  To  review  and  evaluate  proposals  and  requests  for  financial  assistance 
on  behalf  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Its  public  agencies, 
departments  and  commissions  for  programs  and  projects  relating  to 
criminal  Justice.    No  request  for  funding  or  assistance  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  any  funding  agency  which  directly  Involves  criminal  Justice 
agencies  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  unless  evidenced 

by  a  resolution  or  other  appropriate  approval  by  the  commission  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  agency  directly  Involved  with  said 
request  for  funding  or  assistance. 

7.  To  review  and  evaluate  proposals  and  requests  for  financial  assistance 
on  behalf  of  private  groups  or  agencies  for  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  criminal  Justice  In  San  Francisco  when  consent  or  ap- 
proval of  the  City  and  County  for  such  programs  and  projects  Is 
required  by  the  Charter,  provided  that  private  groups  or  agencies 

are  not  restricted  or  prevented  from  applying  for  financial  assis- 
tance Independently  of  the  Council  whenever  such  consent  or  approval 
I s  not  so  requi  red. 

8.  To  review  and  evaluate  proposals  and  requests  for  financial  assis- 
tance on  behalf  of  private  groups  or  agencies  for  programs  and 
projects  relating  to  criminal  Justice  In  San  Francisco  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  State,  Federal,  or  other  funding  agency. 

9.  To  recommend  appropriate  action  on  such  proposals  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

10.  To  Initiate  and  supervise  the  preparation  of  such  proposals. 

11.  To  monitor  the  Implementation  of  programs  resulting  from  such 
proposa Is. 
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12.      To  evaluate  programs  resulting  from  such  proposals. 

With  the  concurrence  of  a  criminal  Justice  agency,  to  supervise 
or  operate  programs. 

14.  To  supervise  the  preparation  of  and  to  recommend  to  the  Mayor 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  comprehensive  p I  an, 1 ncl ud I ng  a 
schedule  of  Immediate  and  long-term  priorities,  for  the  reduction 
of  crime  and  the-  Improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  In  the 
City  and  County. 

15.  To  review  priorities  reflected  In  City  and  County  budgets  relating 
to  criminal  Justice  grants,  and  to  make  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  criminal  Justice 
grants  In  the  light  of  the  above  comprehensive  plan  and  schedule  of 
priorities. 

,16.     To  serve'as  a  clearing  house  of  Information  regarding  projects  and 
proposals  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  Justice  In  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  and  regarding  sources  of  financial  assistance 
for  projects  or  proposals  relating  to  criminal  Justice. 

17.  ,  To  review  and  evaluate  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  Criminal 
»Justlc6  Couhcl  I  and  to  recommend  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors, any  changes  deemed  necessary  to  enable  the  Council  to 
function  more  efficiently. 

Section  2. 

Appeals  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  presented  In 
writing  to  the  Executive  Director  within  30  days  of  that  action  by  the  head  of  the 
concerned  agency  or  department. 

In  response  to  any  formal  appeal,  the  Mayor,  as  Chairman,  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  at  least  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  hear  that  appeal 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE  IV.— Membership 
Section  I. 

The  £xecu,tlve  Committee  shall  have  a  membership  of  fifteen.  Including  the 
Mayor,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman.    The  Mayor  shall  select  the  ten  remaining 
members  from  the  members  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Council.    Membership  shall  In- 
clude the  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chairman  of  the  Fire,  Safety 
and  Police  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
Chief  of  Police,  Presiding  Judge  of  the    jperlor  Court,  Public  Defender,  Presid- 
ing Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  Chief    duit  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court 
Judge,  Sheriff  and  four  private  citizens.    Task  Force  Chairmen  shall  be  ex 
of f  1  do  mejnbers.     ,  , 

Section  2. 

N  The  term  of  office  for  a  I  I  members  except  the  Chairman  and  those  that  are 

)        specifically  designated  by  virtue  of  their  position,  shall  be  for  two  years. 
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Section  3. 

The  Mayor  shall  select  replacements  when  vacancies  arise  except  for  those 
elected  officials  whose  membership  Is  prescribed  by  the  Bpard  of  Supervisors 
Resolution  No.  89-7  1.     Such  officials  shall  maintain  their  membership  until 
the  successor  to  their  elected  position  Is  sworn  Into  office. 


ARTICLE  V.  --  Officers  and  Duties 

Sect  i  on   I . 

There  are  no  Committee  officers. 

Section  2. 

There  Is  no  nominating  process. 

Section  3. 

The  Chairman,  as  designated  In  the  Board  of  Supervisors  Resolution  No. 
89-71,  Is  the  Mayor.    The  Chairman  shall  appoint  members  to  the  Executlye 
Committee,  select  Task  Force  Chairmen  and  Task  Force  membership,  call  meetings 
and  preside  over  them,  and  perform  those  other  duties  necessary  for  the  succes$- 
ful  operation  of  the  Committee. 

Section  4. 

The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  shall  act  as  Vice-Chal rm^n.     In  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  VIce-Chol rman  may  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman.     In  the  absence  of  both  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  preside  over  meetings. 

Section  5. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Chairman. 


ARTICLE  Vt .  --  Meet! ngs 
Section  I. 

Meetings  of  the  Executlye  Committee  shall  be  held  monthly  on  date?  con- 
venient to  the  membership. 

Section  2. 

Special  meetings  shall  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman.  Any 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  submit  a  written  request  for  a  special 
meeting  to  the  Chairman.    Such  a  written  request  must  Include  the  reason  for  the 
special  meeting  and  the  date  and  time  that  It  be  held.    However,  such  a  request 
is  not  binding  upon  the  Chairman. 

Section  3. 

Meetings  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts  Rules  of  Order 
Section  4. 

The  presence  of  eight  members,   Including  the  Chairman,  shat^  constitute 

a  quorum. 

Section  5. 

There  shall  be  no  voting  alternates  for  members  who  are  unable  to  pttend 
meet  I ngs. 
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ARTICLE  VII.  ~  Committees 


Section  I. 

The  Chairman  has  designated  five  task  forces:     (I)    Adult  Treatment  and 
RehabI I Itatron;  (2)    Judicial  Process;  (3)    Juvenile  Delinquency;  (4) 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs;  (5)    Police    Services.    The  Chairman  may 
appoint  additional  tasl<  forces  or  disband  those  task  forces  for  which 
there  Is  no  longer  a  need. 

Section  2. 

The  Executive  Committee  Chairman  shall  appoint  task  force  chairmen  and 
task  force  members,  who  shall  Include  but  not  be  restricted  to  members 
of  the  l^ayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.    At  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Chairman,  task  force  chairmen  may  appoint  to  the 
task  forces  additional  members  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  either  of 
the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Counci  I.  Task 
force  chairmen  may  appoint  task  force  vice-chairmen.    The  task  force 
may  set  Its  own  rules  for  attendance  with  lack  of  participation  being 
grounds,  after  advance  notice,  for  removal  from  the  task  force. 


ARTICLE  VIII.  —  Staff  and  Supporting  Services 
Sect  I  on  I . 

The  Executive  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comnlttee.    The  Executive  Director's 
responsibilities  Include  the  following: 

1.  Plans  and  directs  the  staff  work  In  the  preparation  of  the 
region's  comprehensive  plan  consistent  with  regional  and  CCCJ 
guide  11 nes. 

2.  Plans,  organizes,  coordinates,  and  performs  and/or  directs 
staff  functions  relating  to  criminal  justice  planning  for 
the  region. 

3.  Serves  as  staff  to  the  Executive  Committee's  task  forces  and  committees; 
prepares  agendas  and  minutes  of  Executive  Committee  meetings;  as 
directed,  represents  the  Executive    Committee  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  Federal,  State  and  local  officials. 

4.  Performs  liaison  between  the  region  and  the  CCCJ  regarding  criminal 
Justice  planning,  programs  and  projects. 

5.  Provides  staff  services  on  proposals  In  the  following  manner: 

a.  Assists  In  and  coordinates  the  preparation  of  action  grant 
proposals  and  grant  applications. 

b.  Reviews  proposals  In  their  relationship  to  the  regional  plan. 

c.  Furnishes  task  forces  and  CCCJ  staff  with  reviews  and  recommenda- 
tions on  proposals. 

d.  Introduces  proposals  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

e.  As  directed,  conducts  follow-up  as  appropriate  on  each  proposal 
Including  monitoring  and  submission  of  progress  reports  to  both  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  CCCJ. 

6.  Establishes  and  maintains  communications  and  coordinates  planning 
with  all  public  and  private  agencies  In  the  region  impacting  on 
the  regional  criminal  Justice  system. 

7.  Prepares  an  annual  budget  for  submission  to  the  Executive  Cofrmittee 
and  CCCJ  for  regional  staff  operations. 

8.  Performs  other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE   iX.   —  Fiscal  Year 


Secti  on   I , 

The  Executive  Committee's  fiscal  year  shall  run  from  July  I  to 
June  30. 


ARTICLE  X.  —  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 
Section  I, 

Amendments  to  these  by-laws  may  be  proposed  by  any  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  with  a  one  month  waiting  period  required  between 
the  time  the  amendment  is  proposed  and  it  is  voted  upon. 

For  an  amendment  to  pass,  ten  affirmative  votes  are  required. 

Section  2. 

All  amended  by-laws  will  be  presented  to  the  CCCJ  for  approval  upon 
ratification  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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RCCUESTING  THE  MAYOfl  TO  *P- 
PO.NT  A  MAYOR'S  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE COUNCIL:  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  COMPOSITION.  PURPOSES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SAID  COUN- 
OIL;  AND  AUTHORIZING  THE  MAYOR 
TO  S  U  B  M  I  T  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
FUNDING  SAIO  COUNCIL. 

RESOLUTION  NO,  89-71 
m  WHERtAS,  The  City  and  County  of 
•San  Francisco,  as  in  the  case  of  oth- 
er major  urban  centers,  faces  serious 
problems  in  the  area  of  crime  con- 
trol, the  maintenance  of  public  safe- 
ty, and  the  improvement  and  coordi- 
nation of  its  criminal  justice  system; 

*  WHEREAS,  The  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  desires  to  deal  with 
these  problems  by  providinR  for  a 
series  of  improvements  in,  and  the 
increased  coordination  of.  its  crimi- 
nal justice  system  by  encouraging  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  all 
agencies,  public  and  private,  which 
contribute  to  the  prevention  and  re- 
duction of  delinquency  and  crime, 
and  by  developing  new  methods  for 
the  prevention  and  reduction  of  de- 
linquency and  crime,  particularly  in- 
volvement of  residents  of  high  delin- 
quency areas  in  self-help  programs; 

WHEREAS,  The  Mayor  is  empow- 
ered by  the  Charter  to  "coordinate 
and  enforce  cooperation  t>«twesn  ail 
departments  of  the  City  and  County" 
(Section  25  of  tlie  Charter),  and  such 
coordination  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  all  criminal  justice 
agencies  to  continue  the  reduction 


WHEREAS.  The  establishment  of 
criminal  justice  coordinating  bodies 
(CJC's)  and  staffs  in  major  urtsan 


Lsw  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice:  and 

WHEREAS,  CJC'S  With  staffs  hava 
already  been  established  In  severs? 
other  major  urban  centers  to  assist 
the    Mayor,    city  sovsmment,  and 


-ff.  the  membership  of  the  Council 
shall  Include  the  Mayor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fire.  Safety  and  Po- 
lice Committee  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  the  Controller,  City  Attorney, 
Prosiding  Judge.  Superior  Court.  Pre- 
nr.inK  JudRe,  Municipal  Court,  Pre- 
sidinR  Judge,  Juvenile  Court,  Sheriff, 
District  Attorney,  Public  Defender. 
President.  Police  Commission,  Chief 
of  Police,  Chief  Adult  Probation  Offi- 
cer. Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer, 
General  ManaRer,  Department  of  So- 
cial Services,  Director  of  Public 
Health.  General  Manager,  Personnel, 
Civic  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  all  of 
whom  are  substantially  involved  In 
the  criminal  justice  system,  and  oth- 
er public  and  private  individuals 
whom  the  Mayor  chooses  to  appoint. 

C.  No  less  than  one-third  of  the 
Council  .  Shalt  be  private  citizens, 
who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 

"^a'the  Mayor  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

E.  The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

F.  All  meetings  of  the  Council 
shall  ^toe  open  to  the  putsHc,  except 
as  provided  in  Section  54957  of  tha 
Government  Code  of  the  State  of 
California. 

G.  The  Council  shall  continue  In 
existence  until  such  tims  as  its  pur- 
poses have  been  fulfilled. 

n.  Exesutiva  Coi^i^rsittss 

A.  An  Executive  Commlttea  of  elev- 
en members  (includlns  tho  Msyor) 
shall  be  apjsointed  bv  the  Mayor 
from  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  shall  servs  for  e  term  of  tvra 

^if^'Msmbership  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  include  the  Mayor, 
President  of  the  Besrd  of  Supervi- 
sors. Chairman  of  the  Fire,  Safety 
and  Police  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Supsrvisofs,  Chief  Administrative 


problems  of  the  criminal  lustlce  sys- 
tem to  faclliUte  the  identification  of 
possible  solutions  and  their  Imple- 
mentation, ,  .  ^ 

6.  To  recommend  Innovations  to  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  including 
proarams  and  new  approaches  to 
criminal  justice  problems,  destined 


from  such  pro- 

12.  Vo  evaluate  protrams  retultlnn 

from  such  proposal); 

13.  With  the  cof>curr«r>ce  of  a 
criminal  Justice  ixency,  to  supcrvis* 
or  ODCrtfo  pro  


To 
and  to 


the  pre 


.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 


San  Francisco,  and,  as  such,  ano., 
have  the  power  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  regardng  applica- 
tions and  to  submit  proposali  on 
behalf  of  the  City  and  CounW  for 
Federal.  State  and  other  funds  fof 


schedule  of  Immediate  and  lonf- 
ferm  priorities,  lor  the  reduction  of 
crime  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  City 
and  County; 

15.  To  review  priorities  reflected  In 
City  and  County  budxels  relating  to 
criminal  justica  Rrants,  and  to  make 
budRetary  recommendations  to  the 
Mayor  end  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
on  criminal  justice  trants  in  the 
light  of  the  atjove  comprehensive 
plan  and  schedule  of  priorities. 


of    San    Francisco,    and  regarding 


C.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Exec-    criminal  justice: 


slice,  Presidine 
ir  Court.  Sheriff, 
}sem,  I.e.,  indi- 


rih^V"he  pS^grihe   ^^gj^  Citir- «.d-Sunt^-iH'San 


Feliera!  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
/fc.S2fs  Streets  Act  of  1968  (The  Act). 
^■nd  the  establishment  of  the  Law 
Wfeiiforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (LEAA).  has  made  substantial 
monies   available  to  local  govern- 
ments for  improvement  in  the  crime 
end  criminal  justice  a,-eai  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Act  places  hesvy 
emphasis  upon  criminaijustice plan- 
nine  and  coordination  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  receiving  certain  funds  for 
any  of  its  programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  LEAA  has  specfied 
that  funds  be  made  available  for 
mejor  urban  centers  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  CJC's  and  staffs  for 
planning  and  coordination  in  the 
criminal  justice  area  as  a  mafcr  pro- 
gram priority;  and 

V/HEREAS.  Tha  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  plans  to  apply  for 
Federal  funds  to  establish;  and  sup- 
port such  a  Council  and  staff;  and 

WHEREAS.  This  Council  and  its 
staff  is  in  no  way  an  "investigsative" 
tKsdy  or  board  to  review  complaints 
cr  allsEations  of  polica  misconduct; 


Francisco. 

C,  The  Mayor  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

D.  All  meetings  of  the  Executive 

_jmmittee  shall  be  c —  *   " 

lie.  except  as  provl 
54957  of  the  Cover— 
State  of  California. 


utive  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
the  foliowine: 

1.  To  latncr  together  representa- 
tives of  the  City  and  County  criminal 
Justice  agencies  to  consider  Issues 
of  mutual  Interest: 

2.  To  advise  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  problems 
and  priorities  In  criminal  Justice; 

3.  To  assist  the  Mayor  In  coerdl- 
nating  the  efforts  of  all  agencies  in 
the  city  and  County  Invoivad  in 
criminal  justice  acth^ltles; 

4.  To  encoursga  coordination  among 
public  and  private  agencies  Included 
In  criminal  Justice  activities  in  tha 
City  and  County; . 

5.  To  gather  Information  on  crima 
and  the  criminal  Justice  system  in 
the  Ci^  and  Counw  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  enectlvaneas  of  Its 
criminal  Justice  agencies,  eliminat- 
ing duplicatins  or  conflicting  efforts, 
and  developing  positive  programs  for 
improvement 

6.  To  I  • 


>  review  and  evaluate  all  pro- 
i  requests  for  financial  as- 

sn  ber     -  '-^  — " 


agencies,  departments  and  commis- 
sions for  programs  and  projects  re- 
lating to  criminal  justice.  No  request 


54957  of  the  Government  Code  of  ths  for  funding  or  assistance  shall  be 
c»,s«  »*  r>«ii«n,«i,.  submitted   to  any  funding  agency 

which  directly  l.tvolves  criminal  Jus- 
tice aesncies  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  unless  evidenced 
by  a  resolution  or  other  appropriate 
— Droval  by  the  commission  or  tha 


as  chief  staff  officer  and  shsll  select 
such  ao'ditionai  staff  as  he  desms 
appropriate,  ail  subject  to  the  budg- 
et and  fiscai  provisions  of  the  Chart- 


...    and  evsluata  the 

structure  and  oMrjticn  of  the  Crimi- 
rtal  Justice  Council  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Mayer  and  tha  Board  of 
Supervisors  any  changes  deemed 
necessary  to  ertable  the  Council  to 
fufKtion  more  effectively. 


Ited  to.  membsrs  o/ the  Council. 

E.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
ba  empow«red  to  raceive  and  expend 
public  and  prhrate  funds  and  other 
assistance  In  the  performance  of  Its 
responsibilities. 

F.  No  mflmt>er  of  tha  Council,  Ex- 
•cutive  CommltUe,  »ut>committe« 
thereof,  or  •mcloyses  or  agents  of 
said  Council  or  uacutivs  Committee 
shall  Interfere  with  tha  Internal  af- 
fairs of  any  agency  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  while  in  his 
official  capacity  as  a  member  or  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  seld  Council,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof. 

G.  All  City  and  County  agencies 
and  officials  shall  furnish  the  Execu- 
tive Commltte«  with  Information  as 
necessary  to  carry  cut  the  purpose 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Council 
and  Executive  Ccmmlttee,  provided, 
however,  that  no  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  fLi.TiIsh  Infcrmatlon  that  Is 
defined  as  privllegsd  under  public 


directly  involved  with  said  request 


for  funding  or  asslstarKe. 

7.  To  review  and  evaluate  pro^.. 
als  and  requests  for  flrtanclal  asslst- 


WHEREAS.  The  purpoas  ©f  this 
Co'jncil  wlH  not  ba  to  dirett  the 
d^^-to-day  operations  of  any  criminal 
justice  agency,  that  tsaing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chief  executive  ef- 


A.  the  punsose  of  the  Mayer's 
Criminal  Justice  Council  shall  be> 

a.  'To  act  as  a  catalyst  to  public 
and  private  asencies'  individual  and 
cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

.  2.  To  do  planning  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  *  whole,  and  for 
individuef  aganclea  as  they  msy  ra- 
    -jfs  win  - 


arKe  on  t}ehalf  of  private  croups  or 
agencies  for  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  criminal  justice  In  Saij 


quira  that  assistance.  Thl   

cluds  the  prepssratlcn  of  an  annual 
plan,  preparation  of  individual  pant 
app^katlons,  and  other  p  i  a  n  nl  n  s 

V,  ..K>  v-..wwa  a««.r»..Ba  .^^Cto  recsmmsjjd  prlerJHes  and 
S3  Mayor!  now,  therefore,  ba  It  ®  .aL™*®**^*^^ 

RESolvip.  That  his  Mencf.  tfw  % -RL^'^l^lSilLf^si^i^  ««« 
a.or.  IS  Veby  requested  to  ap-  ^^^f^"^ 

pursf^  .of  contn^lifis  ^ma 
ms%s.,iin9i^ffn3e9it3  mlliii  c 


Francisco  when  consent  or  eppn  

of  the  City  and  Counbr  for  sucn  pro- 
grams and  projects  Is  required  by 
the  Charter,  provided  that  private 
croups  or  agencies  a.'c  not  restricted 
or  prevented  from  applying  for  finarv- 
ciai  assistance  Irtdepandently  of  th« 
Council  whcnavsr  such  consent  or 
approval  is  net  so  required: 

t  To  raview  and  avaluata  propos- 
als and  rwiuasts  for  financial  assist- 
— e  on  behalf  of  private  groups  or 
nclas  fftr  prsgrsms  and  — '— *- 


point  a  Mayors  Criminal 
Council  having  tha  foltewlna 
sitlon.  purposa  ai^  (espenslbll 
I.  eriminsi  jig^sss  eee^ssa 


IlitSSSJ 


.  FliRTHER  RESOLVED,  That  his 
Honor,  ttw  Mayor,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  prepare  and 
submit  applications  for  the  funding 
of  t  ^e  Council  which  may  call  for 
matching  contrlbuticr.s  by  tha  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  provid- 
ed that  no  comiTiitrT^anU  s^sll  b« 
mada  for  Citv  araS  County  conlrlbu- 
tiens  of  any  kind,  nor  eentracta  tor 
funding  entered  Into,  except  as  this 
Beard  of  Supervisors  may  so  author- 
Thereby  certify  that  the  ft.  ^ 
resolution  was  acSsplad  ty^4^ 

^  Supenrrscrs  of  ttie  City  

CottMy     San  Pnmdseo  at  Its  meet- 
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COURTS  TASK  FORCE 

In  March  of  1972,  the  Courts  Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice 
Council  determined  that  it  was  proceeding  on  a  parallel  course  with  the  Criminal 
Procedures  Subcommittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association.    These  two 
organizations  are  comprised  of  judges  from  the  Superior  and  Municipal  Courts, 
practicing  lawyers  from  the  Bar  Association,  public  officers  including  staff  of 
the  District  Attorney  and  Public  Defender's  Office  and  attorneys  in  private 
practice.     It  was  desired  by  the  officers  of  both  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice 
Council  and  Criminal  Procedures  Subcommittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association 
that  meetings  should  be  held  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern.  Accordingly, 
as  of  March  1972,  the  two  organizations  have  met  jointly  but  have  maintained 
separate  identities.     In  1972,  the  primary  concern  of  both  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council  and  the  Criminal  Procedures  Subcommittee  of  the  Courts,  was  the 
court  backlog  of  1971.     Due  to  the  Herculean  efforts  of  the  Superior  Court 
Personnel  and  the  offices  of  the  District  Attorney  and  Public  Defender,  and 
members  of  the  Bar,  the  backlog  is  no  longer  a  problem  in  San  Francisco  as  of 
December  1972. 

In  March  of  1972,  due  to  the  complaints  of  understaf f I ng  by  the  District 
Attorney  and  the  Public  Defender,  the  joint  committee  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
staffing  patterns  of  the  offices  of  the  District  Attorney  and  Public  Defender. 
In  light  of  the  case  loads  of  surrounding  counties  and  staffing  patterns  thereof, 
it  was  determined  that  the  af f orement I oned  offices  were  grossly  understaffed. 
(See  Section  One,  pages  59-68).     This  Information  was  made  known  to  the  Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Council  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Council   and  forwarded 
to  the  Mayor  and  other  appropriate  City  officials.    These  matters  will  of  course 
be  the  subject  of  supplementary  budget  requests  by  the  appropriate  departments. 

Also  considered  in  March  of  1972  was  the  expanded  use  of  procedures  whereby 
minor  offenders  could  be  put  on  probation  to  the  Court  rather  than  to  the 
Probation  Department.    Also  the  procedures  with  respect  to  the  collection  of 
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fines  In  traffic  and  drunkeness  cases  were  examined.    San  Francisco  has  55 
probation  officers  handling  10,000  cases.     It  Is  estimated  6,000  of  these  cases 
whould  be  removed  from  the  Probation  Department  and  be  administered  through 
probation  to  the  Courts,  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court  col lecting  payments  for 
traffic  violations.    This  would  free  the  55  deputies  from  handling  many  mis- 
demeanor probationers  and  allow  them  to  spend  more  time  on  the  serious  felony 
cases. 

Study  of  this  action  was  proposed  and  undertaken  in  April  of  1972,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer  reported  to  subsequent  Task  Force  meetings 
that  the  practice  by  judges  of  granting  minor  misdemeanants  probation  to  the 
Court  has  been  successful   in  most  of  the  City's    municipal  courts,  with  a  few 
exceptions  where  the  judges  did  not  fully  understand  the  concept  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  extent  of  the  problem  they  were  creating  for  the  Probation 
Department.    The  joint  committee  further  studied  the  matter  for  two  months  and 
adopted  a  report  which  was  approved  by  the  Municipal  Court  judges  on  July  27, 
expanding  the  use  of  summary  probation  and  Implementing  new  procedures  for 
traf f Ic  col  lections . 

Another  subject  discussed  in  March  of  1972  was  the  problem  of  having  bail 
set  during  non  court  hours,  particularly  for  no  warrant  arrests.     The  Defense 
Bar  in  San  Francisco  indicated  that  San  Francisco  has  an  overly  high  percentage 
of  no  warrant  arrests  and  that  on  weekends  It  was  very  difficult  to  have  bail 
set.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  suggested  that  judges  be  more  available 
during  non-court  hours,  and  that  arrest  Information  be  made  available  both  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  defendants  during  non-court  hours.     It  was  suggested  by  Charles 
Dresow,  President  of  the  Defense  Trial   Lawyers  Association  that  these  measures 
be  Instituted  in  San  Francisco  as  they  have  been  already  In  Marin  County.  Upon 
further  discussion  It  was  determined  that  the  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  in  distributing  police  reports  was  necessary  to  make  this 
effective.     It  was  decided  that  the  Defense  Bar  would  aid  in  writing  a  Municipal 
Court  Bail  Plan,  that  the  Police  Department  would  be  asked  to  send  a  representat i ^ 


to  the  joint  committee  meetings,  and  that  the  written  plan  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Courts  Task  Force,  who  would  submit  the  plan  for  approval  of  the  Municipal  ^ 
Court  Judges  at  their  April  25  meeting.    On  July  27th  Judge  Low  advised  the 
Subcommittee  that  the  Municipal  Court  Judges  had  established  the  procedures 
Suggested  by  the  joint  subcommittee. 

Members  of  the  Joint  committee  met  In  July  to  determine  the  types  of 
problems  which  would  be  discussed  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  by  the 
committee.     Those  topics  considered  as  appropriate  for  further  Task  Force  work 
were  as  fo I  I ows : 

I.    A  method  to  improve  the  throughput  of  criminal  matters  in  both  the  Superior 
and  Municipal  Courts  by  designing  and  installing  an  integrated  justice  system 
which  will  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  courts  and  the  supporting  agencies.  There 
are  few  possibilities  for  programs  which  will  benefit  the  Courts,  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense.    However,  al  i  members  of  the  Court  Task  Force  unanimously  agree 
that  an  integrated  and  automated  criminal  justice  information  system  would  be 
a  step  forward  for  all.     Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  present  non- 
integrated  system  were: 

a.  The  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the  criminal  justice  oriented 
agencies  participating  in  regularly  scheduled  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  common  problem  Identification  and  solution. 

b.  The  expansion  and  integration  of  present  low-level  and  fragmented 
data  processing  systems  into  one  criminal  justice  system. 

c.  The  recruitment,  training  and  use  of  additional  staff  in  the  courts 
and  supporting  agencies  who  can  work  together  toward  common  goals. 

d.  The  unification  and  simplification  of  present  independent  methods 
being  used  by  the  Superior  and  Municipal  Courts  for  the  selection  and 
use  of  trial  jurors. 
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.e.    The  installation  and  use  of  in-service  training  programs  to  develop 

skilled  aami n istrators  in  each  of  the  aqoncies  concerned  with  criminal 
just  I ce. 

f.    The  establishment  of  some  type  of  agency  representative  reviewing 
authority  which  can  measure  the  progress  toward  these  goals  and 
suggest  needed  changes  in  directions  and  emphasis. 

2.  Continued  efforts  to  relieve  the  caseload  of  the  Adult  Probation  Department 

3.  Plans  to  relieve  overcrowding  of  the  County  Jail  —  consolidation  of  City 
Prison  and  County  Jail. 

3.  Q'.^^.Bail  Program  financing. 

4.  Pre-trial  alternatives  to  arrest  and  post-conviction  alternatives  to 
incarceration  directed  at  recidivism    to  reduce  court  calendars 

and  delay. 

5.  Continual   inter-agency  cooperation  within  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
liaison  with  Courts  Task  Force  regarding  overall  policies  and  goals  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

6.  Improve  living  conditions  in  jail   in  light  of  the  Federal  Court  decision, 
Brenneman  V.  Madigan. 

In  May  of  1972  the  President's  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  contacted  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  requested  that  the  Council 
prepare  a  proposal  for  TASC  (Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime).    One  of 
the  requirements  for  a  TASC  application  is  that  the  entire  criminal  justice 
community  be  involved  in  the  preliminary  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
TASC  program.    Consequently,  the  Courts  Task  Force  was  the  focal  point  to 
coordinate  the  criminal  justice  phase  of  the  TASC  program.    The  joint  committee 
held  meetings  on  the  TASC  proposal  with  representatives  of  the  Superior  Court, 
the  District  Attorney's  Office,  the  Public  Defender's  Office,  the  private  bar, 
the  Police  Departmenl-,  the  Probation  Department  er^  the  TASC  concept  was 
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explained  and  approved  In  concept  by  the  Joint  committee.    The  matter  then  went 
to  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  gaining  approval  throughout  with  the 
noted  exception  of  disfavor  of  the  concept  by  the  District  Attorney's  office. 
The  TASC  application  is  still   in  the  process  of  being  completed  with  the  continued 
cooperation  and  dissent  of  the  above  mentioned  agencies  and  persons. 

In  September  of  1972,  the  O.R.  Ball  Project  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Committee  indicating  their  extreme  concern  with  the  reality  that  their  funding 
from  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  would  terminate  in  February  of 
1973  without  the  liklihood  that  such  funding  would  be  picked  up  by  the  Council. 
The  support  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  was  requested  and  efforts  to 
tie  in  the  O.R.  Project  with  the  TASC  project  were  initiated.     Unfortunately,  the 
TASC  project  has  been  Informed  by  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
that  that  agency  is  not  interested  in  funding  the  bail  project.     Should  O.R. 
not  find  funding  through  LEAA,  CCCJ  or  the  City,  an  ironic  situation  will  arise. 
Defendants  with  a  drug  problem  will  be  eligible  for  release  through  TASC,  while 
those  without  a  drug  problem,  who  are  often  the  only  ones  eligible  through  the  O.R. 
Bail  Program,  will   find  themselves  without  an  own  recognizance  opportunity. 

Another  matter  which  the  Courts  Task  Force  identified  in  August  of  1972 
as  a  result  of  the  remarks  of  Judge  Calcagno  was  the  recurrent  understaf f i ng  of 
the  County  Clerk's  Office.     The  understaf f i ng  occurs  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  staff  for  any  long  period  of  time  becuase 

salary  increases  are  not  available  as  motivation  and  reward. 

b.  Due  to  the  lack  of  automation,  3%  of  all  case  entries  appear  to  be 
Illegible    or  erroneous. 

c.  The  constantly  changing  staff  is  untrained,  and  consequently  inept. 

d.  Equipment  available  to  clerks  is  neqiible. 

e.  As  a  result  of  the  above  inadequacies  the  burden  of  the  Master  Calendar 
Clerk  has  expanded. 
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f.    The  above  mentioned  problems  are  of  great  significance  because  errors  in 
tine  criminal  courts  records  effect  sentencing,  the  lives  of  the  defendants, 
and  the  i  r  f ami  I  i  es . 

As  a  result  of  this  revelation  to  the  Courts  Task  Force,  and  by  the  efforts 
o*f  the  Presiding  Judge  and  a  specially  appointed  subcommittee,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  was  prepared  by  the  Superior  Court  with  a  request  for  13 
additional  staff  people.    With  the  support  of  the  Bar  Association,  the  Beard 
of  Supervisors  passed  the  supplemental  appropriation  granting  9  Court  clerks 
in  September. 

In  that  same  month.  Presiding  Judge  Ertola  requested  that  the  joint  committee 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  law  clerks  for  the  Superior  Court  Judges.  Also 
Presiding  Judge  Harry  Low  and  Judge  Alan  Wollenberg  introduced  a  Municipal  Court 
reorganization  plan  for  consi deration  by  the  joint  committee.    Judge  Wollenberg 
described  the  proposed  reorganization  as  follows: 

1.  Department  19  will  continue  to  hear  all  felony  arraignments. 

2.  Four  departments  will  hear  five  to  six  felony  preliminary  hearings  each 
day.    Both  he  and  Judge  Perasso  believe  that  operation  of  the  new  program 
for  a  few  months  may  prove  that  a  fourth  department  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

3.  The  felony  preliminary  hearings  courts  will  handle  no  misdemeanors. 

4.  It  will  expand  the  availability  of  trial  courts  for  misdemeanor  cases. 

5.  It  will  expand  the  D.A's  ability  to  screen  misdemeanor  cases,  and  therefore 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  hearings  in  many  cases  lacking  prosecutorial 
substance. 

Representatives  of  the  District  Attorney,  while  generally  favorable,  felt 
that  one  or  more  additional   deputies  would  be  needed.    Mr.  Mancuso  expressed 
concern  that  the  plan  would  also  necessitate  additional     Public  Defender  staff 
and  would  also  afford  less  time  than  ever  for  counseling  misdemeanants. 
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It  was  discussed  that  the  courts  should  be  careful  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  present  systenn  for  handling  of  drunk  driving  cases,  that  drunk  driving 
cases  s'^ould  De  Kept  out  of  the  miscemeanor  master  calendar  ccj^ts,  because 
90%  of  then  are  settled  initially  in  the  traffic  courts  already.    The  Judges 
expressed  appreciation  of  this  point  and  indicated  that  they  would  take  It  into 
account. 

In  essence,  the  reorganization  should  improve  the  efficiency  and  work 
product  of  both  judges  and  attorneys,  as  well  as  permit  the  screening  out  of 
misdemeanor  cases  which  lack  prosecutorial  merit. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Municipal  Court  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the 
Municipal  Court  Judges  at  their  November  14th  meeting.     It  does  not  affect  the 
handling  of  drunk  driving  cases. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Judge  Calcagno  of  the  Superior  Court  advised 
the  Joint  committee  of  problems  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  does  not  have  a  secured  ward.    The  history  of  this  matter  dates 
back  many  years  but  it  now  appears  that  the  Public  Defender,  Sheriff's  and 
Public  Health  Departments  and  Judges  have  agreed  to  seek  and  finance  such  a  ward. 
A  report  was  given  by  the  Sheriff's  Department  and  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  advising  the  Joint  committee  of  the  details.    The  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital   reported  that  it  would  submit  a  supplemental  budget  for  capital 
improvement  and  otherwise  support  the  ward.     The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
agreed  +o  act  as  the  coordinator  of  all  the  Criminal  Justice  dppartments  Involved. 
On  September  25,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  advised  the  Chpirman  of  the 
joifit  committee  that  a  supplemental   appropriation  had  been  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  f^hief  Administrative  Officer  and  forwarded  to  the  Mayor'c  Budget  Analyst 
who  subsequently  approved  the  Supplemental. 
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Also  in  September,   In  conjunction  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  Judge  Low,  the  new  presiding  Judge  declared  that  he  was  appointing  a 
subcommittee  of  municipal  court  judges,  representatives  of  the  District  Attorney's 
and  Public  Defender's  office  to  study  how  misdemeanor  cases  might  be  screened  to 
obtain  the  following  goals: 

1.  To  expedite  processing  of  cases; 

2.  To  cut  down  the  caseload; 

3.  To  cut  down  appearances  of  lawyers. 

It  was  agreed  that  o  substantial  number  of  cases  could  be  dismissed  before 
arraignment  if  they  were  properly  screened.    Pol'ce  participation  in  suooiying 
information  and  reports  was  necessary  to  implement  any  plan  however.  The 
District  Attorney's  office  reported  that  approximately  3,500  mi  sdemeanor  "f"  i  '  •  f^gs 
were  dismissed  in  1971. -72  fiscal  year.     It  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  these  3,500 
could  have  been  dismissed  earlier  through  a  screening  process  the  caseload  of  the- 
Municipal  Court,  District  Attorney,  and  Public  Defender  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced.    The  District  Attorney's  office  agreed  to  support  any  plan  to  insure 
early  screening  of  cases.    This  matter  will  be  implemented  with  the  court 
reorganization  referred  to  above. 

In  November  1972,  San  Francisco's  first  night  traffic  courts  got  under  way. 
Sessions  held  from  6-8  p.m.  on  Thursday  nights  at  the  Hall  of  Justice.  135 
defendents  appeared  In  both  courts.    The  purpose  of  the  night  courts  is  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  moving  violation  ticket  protests  by  motorists.    Another  court  is 
planned  for  later  in  the  year.     The  joint  committee  is  exploring  the  possibility 
of  funding  through  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  support  a  Traffic  commissioner  experiment 
in  San  Francisco. 
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Since  the  joint  committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
Courts  Task  Force  and  the  Criminal  Procedures  Subcommittee  of  the  Bar  was 
formed  officially  in  June,  much  planning  has  been  done  and  many  goals  accomplished 
within  that  short  time.     Perhaps  the  greatest  single  achievement  Is  the  further 
reduction  of  the  backlog  of  felony  cases  awaiting  trial.    San  Francisco  can  now 
proudly  say  that  it  can  give  any  defendent  a  trial  within  60  days,  that  as  of 
December  I,    210  felony  cases  are  on  the  trial  calendar,  only  25  of  which  are 
over  60  days  old  and  have  waivers  of  time  due  to  some  administrative  or 
procedural   reason.     The  remaining  200  are  new  filings  which  have  been  set  for 
trial  within  the  60  day  statutory  period. 
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MUNICIPAL  COURT 


The  San  Francisco  Municipal  Court  has  19  Departments,  eight  civil  and 
eleven  criminal,  with  Small  Claims,  Civil  Division  and  the  Jury  Commissioner 
In  City  Hall,  while  the  Criminal  Accounting  and  Traffic  Divisions  are  located 
i  n  the  Ha  I  I  of  Just i  ce. 

The  Court  is  composed  of  19  Judges,  each  assigned  to  a  specific  depart- 
ment by  a  Presiding  Judge  elected  annually  from  their  number  to  supervise  the 
business  of  the  Court. 

There  are  19  official  certified  shorthand  reporters,  one  assigned  to 
each  of  the  Judges. 

There  are  19  Deputy  Clerks,  one  to  each  department,  who  perform  the 
duty  of  Courtroom  Clerk  preparing  judgments,  calendars,  orders,  commitments, 
etc.,  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  official  minutes  of  the  Court. 

There  are  two  additional  Deputy  Clerks,  one  in  Department  14  and  one 
in  Department  16,  both  Traffic  Courts,   in  addition  to  the  regular  clerks. 

The  Municipal  Court  is  divided  into  four  divisions:    Civi  I , Traffic, 
Criminal  and  Accounting.    These  divisions  are  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Clerk  of  the  Munlcioal  Court  who  is  the  Administrative  Officer 
of  the  Court  appointed  by  the  Judges  and  who  serves  as  Secretary  to  the  Judges. 

The  Jury  Commissioner  is  responsible  for: 

1.  Preparing  a  yearly  jury  panel. 

2.  Recording  and  processing  jury  requests. 

3.  Maintaining  jury  register. 

4.  Preparing  jury  calendars. 

5.  Summoning  and  interviewing  prospective  jurors. 

6.  Preparing  settlement  calendars  heard  by  the  Presiding  Judge. 

7.  Preparing  jury  payrolls. 

Chief  Deputy,   In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  Jury  Commissioner, 
assists  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  In  overseeing  and  directing  all  operations  of 
the  Court  and  maintaining  a  liaison  with  all  departments,  and  all  other  func- 
tions of  the  Court. 

The  Calendar  Clerk,  under  the  direction  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Presiding  Judge: 

1.  Prepares  the  daily  Civil  Master  Calendar 

2.  Receives  and  files  all  civil  non-jury  requests  to  set  for  trial. 

3.  Sets  trial  dates  for  all  civil  non-jury  cases. 

4.  Issues  all  notices  ot  time  and  place  for  civil  non-jury  cases. 
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5.  Contacts  attorneys  In  each  cbm  prfxir  to  trial  dates  to 
determine  readiness  of  attoni^yg  and  status  of  cases  in 
order  to  Insure  full  use  of  available  court  facilities 
and  movement  of  cases. 

6.  Notifies  attorneys  by  maH  of  all  continuances  ordered. 

7.  Assists  the  Presiding  Judge  In  assignment  of  cases  to  available 
departments. 

8.  Receives  and  reconciles  statistics  for  both  Jury  and  non- 
Juryv  civil  and  criminal  monthly  reports. 


Information  Clerks: 


1.  Expedite  the  forwarding  of  telephone  calls  to  ail  departments 
ments  and  divisions. 

2.  Give  ball  Information. 

3.  Perform  clerical  duties  as  assigned  by  the  Judges  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court. 

4.  Screen  telephone  calls  and  channel  them  to  proper  source 
of . hn format  I on. 

Traffic  Division 

The  i*ork  of  the  Traffic  Division  consists  of  the  following; 

1.    Responsibility  for  processing  all  traffic  matters,  both 
moving  and  parking. 
.2.    Review  and  control  of  Intake  citations. 
3..  Processing  and  filing  of  receipts  for  warrants. 

4.  Cf»«cklng  of  citations  with  all  law  enforcement  officers. 

5.  Processing  of  all  mall  and  correspondence. 

6.  Receipt  of  cash  payment  on  all  citations. 

7.  Acceptance  of  ball,  maintenance  of  court  calendars,  processing 
of  citations. 

8.  Recording  of  all  citations  and  warrants  Issued. 

9.  E)cecutlon  of  proper  bal  I  procedures. 

10.  Preparation  and  mailing  of  notices  of  violations. 

11.  Preparation  and  Issuance  of  warrants  of  arrest. 

12.  Preparation  of  court  calendars. 

13.  Arrangement  of  court  appearances  by  protesting  defendants  . 

14.  Recording  of  dispositions  of  citations  and  warrants. 

15.  Pr»paratlon  of  abstracts  of  convictions  for  the  Department  of 
Motor  Veh 1 c I es  In  Sacramento 

16.  Preparation  of  abstracts  to  notify  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  of  uncleared  moving  warranti  and  unpaid  fines. 

The  growing  number  of  citations  issued  has  placed  a  growing  harden 
upon  ttie  Traffic  Division.    Between  1966  and  i97D»  there  was  a  25%  Increase 
in  citations  issued  with  the  Indication  that  the  total  for  1971  will  be  ap- 
proximately 1%  greater  than  that  for  1970,    The  sids  effects  generated  by 


this  volume,  when  added  to  the  6J%  Increase  In  preliminary  filings  and 
20. 7t  incnBa«;fi  In  non-traffic  misdemeanor  and  Intoxication  filings  shown 
on  Teble  2       ,  dictates  a  greater  need  for  new  computerized  programs. 


TABLE  2 

Non-Traffic  Misdemeanor  and  I ntoxi f i cat i on  Filings 


JURY  CASES  TRIED  1966  1967  1968  [969  '970  |97| 

 Criminal 109 98 124 110 226  242 


Civl  I 


85  125  24  90  91 


CASES  ON  JURY  CALENDAR  1966  1967  1968  1969  '970  l?7l 

 Criminal  SU  377  530  745  835  469 

Civil  596  400  230  512  440  247 


Note:    Many  more  jury  demands  are  made  than  formerly  due  to  not  only  a 
greater  number  of  misdemeanors  charged  but  a  greater  awareness  of  civil 
rights.    This,  coupled  with  the  tendency  of  defense  attorneys  to  challenge 
many  decisions  of  the  courts,  has  resulted  In  many  jury  cases  taking  longer 
tn  be  tried,  a  greater  volume  of  paperwork,  many  more  jurors  being  sum- 
moned in  Individual  trials,  a  larger  yearly  Jury  panel,  more  continuances 
of  cases,  etc.    Although  the  number  of  cases  actually  tried  by  juries  may 
be  fewer  than  formerly,  there  Is  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  total  volume 
of  work  in  the  Jury  Commissioner's  office  as  well  as  In  the  courtroom. 
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TABLE  4 


MUNICIPAL  COURT  PERSONNEL 


Judges,  Municipal  Court  I9 

Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  1 

Chief  Deputy- -Jury  Commissioner  l 

Assistant  to  the  Jury  Commissioner  1 

Chief  Division  Clerk,  Traffic  1 

Chief  Division  Clerk,  Civil  l 

Chief  Division  Clerk,  Criminal  1 

Head  Accountant  1 

Assistant  Chief  Division  Clerk  5 

Deputy  Clerk  142 

Court  Reporter  19 

TOTAL  195 


TABLE  5 


MUNICIPAL  COURT  EXPENDITURE  APPROPRIATIONS 

FISCAL  1972-73 

Permanent  Salaries  $2,573*090 

Temporary  Salaries  9,000 

Emergency  Salaries  3,000 

Pro  Tern  Co\irt  Reporters  Pees  1,200 

Visiting  Judges  Salaries  and  Expenses  5,000 

Jury  and  Witness  Fees  97*300 

Contractual  202,336 

Materials  and  Supplies  24,610 

Equipment  3,272 

Library  and  Reference  Books  10,000 

Fixed  Charges  670 

Mandatory  Frlnr^e  Benefits  298,702 

Other  Court  E:q)ense8  312,730 

TOTAL  ♦3,540,910 
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MUNICIPAL  COURT  STATISTICS--  FISCAL  1970-71  and  1971-72-^ 


Preliminary  Filings 

Contested  Preliminary 
Filings 

Nonparklng  Traffic 

Contested  Nonparklng 
Traffic 

Parking  Filingo 

Nontraffic  Misdemeanor 
Pilings 

Contested  Nontraffic 
Misdemeanors 

Intoxication  Flllnp-n 

Misdemeanor  Juries'^ 

Civil  Pilings 

Weighted  Units  per 
Judicial  Position 


1970-71 
7,477 

93 

117,502 

3,617 
1,106,915 

18,505 

337 
18,014 

232 
27,546 

62,611 


1971-72 

8,123 

-0- 
126,248 

484 

1,177,506 

17,082 

220 
17,082 

212 
24,855 

61,923 


Annual  Reports  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  California 
A  Jury  may  try  more  than  one  case. 


SUPERIOR  COURT. 


Administration  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco  is  by  tl^e  judges 
of  that  court,  26  In  number,  through  an  Executive  Officer.     Policies  are  set 
by  the  Presiding  Judge  and  the  various  standing  committees  of  Judges. 
(See  Figure  7) 

The  Executive  Officer  Is  supported  by  a  staff  of  46  Including  commissioners. 
Judicial  secretaries  and  court  Interpreters.    His  staff  also  Includes  calendar 
cl»rks  and  other  specialized  clerical  personnel. 

The  judicial  activities  of  the  court  are  divided  Into  tv*o  major  functions; 
civil  and  criminal.    There  are  alio  four  other  functions  that  do  not  fit 
precisely  Into  either  of  these  two  broad  categories.    These  are:  Probate, 
Juvenile,  Family  Law  and  Mental  Health. 

The  Presiding  Judge  assigns    members  of  this  bench  to  specific  departments 
and  facilities,  designates  the  judge  of  the  Criminal  Master  Calendar  and,  in 
general,  directs  the  activities  of  the  court  and  represents  the  court. 

The  Criminal  Master  Calendar  is  called  and  cases  are  assigned  to  the 
various  criminal  departments  by  the  Judge  of  the  Master  Calendar  Department 
of  the  Criminal  Division.    There  are  presently  eight  criminal  departments.  A 
Master  Criminal  Department  and  three  trial  departments  in  the  Hall  of  Justice 
and  four  trial  departments  In  the  City  Hall.  The  criminal  departments  in  the 
City  Hall  pose  particular  problems  In  the  area  of  security  as  the  building  was 
not  designed  for  the  transportation  and  holding  of  criminal  defendants. 

At  the  close  of  business  December  31st  1970,  the  San  Francisco  Superior 
Court  had  an  Inventory  of  788  felony  cases  awaiting  trial.    As  of  December  1st 
1972,  this  has  been  reduced  to  210  cases.    At  the  commencement  of  1971,  there 
were  approximately  9000  civil  cases  on  the  Civil  Active  List.    As  of  December 
1st  1972  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  6200.  (Figures  8  thru  IfX 
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The  court  looks  forward  to  continuing  improvements  in  methods  and 
procedures.     The  main  area  of  probable  gain  now  appears  to  be  in  the  area  of 
automated  criminal  justice  information  system. 

In   1971  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  commenced  a  three  year  CCCJ 
funded  program  to  install  a  CABLE  system  in  their  department.     This  automated 
data  system  provides  quick  access  to  police  department  criminal  defendant  records. 
In   197  1  the  Superior  Court,  sponsered  a  county-funded  installation  of  the  Basic 
Court  System,  a  package  program  for  calendar  control    in  the  Criminal  Department 
as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  jury   lists  and  summonses  for  Jurors.     In  1972- 
73  a  CCCJ  funded  Project  entitled  "Court  Management  Project"  will  accomplish  the 
conversion  of  the  Basic  Court  System  to  the  CABLE  system  permitting  data  to 
flow  from  the  time  of  arrest. 

With  this  conversion  accomplished,   it  will  be  possible  to  construct  an 
Integrated  justice  data  system  in  San  Francisco  with  all  user  agencies  cooperating 
in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  data.    This  is  the  thrust  of  a  new  project 
poposed,  entitled  "San  Francisco  Justice  Information  System." 
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FIGURE  7 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 
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2    ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 
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FI gure  9 

Effect  of  Municipal  Court  Action  on  Felony  Complaints 
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Figure  10 


Fiaure  Civil  Proceedings 
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FIGURE  I  I 


Civil  Trials  and  Dispositions  by  Cvourt 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 


The  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  is  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  all  criminal  matters  in  San 
Francisco.    Unlike  some  counties,  the  District  Attorney  here  does  not  represent 
San  Francisco  in  civil  court  actions,  except  for  civil  commitment  proceedings 
held  in  criminal  courts. 

•HINICIPAL  COURT  DIVISION 

The  Municipal  Court  Division  has  the  multiple  respons i b I  i  I  i t i es  of 
initiating  all  felony  prosecutions,  processing  felony  cases  In  the  Municipal 
Court,  prosecuting  motions  to  revoke  probation,  prosecuting  all  misdemeanor 
cases,  supervising  and  assisting  the  Police  Department  in  the  preparation  of 
arrest  and  search  warrants,  issuing  District  Attorney  complaint  citations,  and 
holding  comolaint  citation  hearings  prior  to  prosecution. 
Felony  Cases  in  Municipal  Courts 

Upon  the  filing  of  a  felony  complaint  or  the  issuance  of  a  felony 
arrest  warrant  and  consequent  arrest,  the  Municipal  Court  acquires  jurisdiction 
over  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  preliminary  hearing  before  a 
Magistrate  to  determine  whether  there  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause  to  require 
the  defendant  to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  in  Superior  Court. 

rive  municipal  Court  departments  concurrently  conducted  preliminary 
hearings    during  the  fiscal  year.    An  Assistant  District  Attorney  Is  assigned  to 
each  department  to  prepare  and  present  the  necessary  evidence  and  supporting 
leqal  authorities  at  these  hearings.     A  sixth  department  was  inaugurated  on 
January  2,   1972,  to  handle  all  felony  arraignments,  felony  bail  settings, 
pr'^- 1  i  mi  nary  hearing  assignments  to  the  five  previously  mentioned  departments, 
fugitives  from  justice  from  other  states  and  negoitiating  dispositions  of  felony 
cases  without  further  prosecution.  During  the  fiscal  year  1971-1972,  7,692  felony 
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cases  were  filed  in  the  Municipal  Court.    Table     12      details  the  disposition 
of  felony  charges.     (Note:  There  are  more"charges"  than  cases.    A  case  is 
distinguished  from  a  charge  in  that  the  former  Includes  all  of  the  individual 
charges  placed  against  one  or  more  defendants  because  of  al leged  criminal 
activity  arising  out  of  the  same  incident.) 
Misdemeanor  Cases 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court 
assigned  to  hear  the  criminal  and  traffic  matters  handled  163,881  charges 
based  on  violations  of  such  laws,  exclusive  of  parking  violations. 

Persons  arrested  or  cited  in  lieu  of  arrest  for  misdemeanors  committed 
in  San  Francisco  appear  in  one  of  the  five  general  departments  of  the  Municipal 
Court  where  the  disposition  is  determined  by  guilty  plea,  court  trial,  transfer 
to  jury  departments,  or  dismissals.     Felony  arrests  resulting  in  misdemenaor 
prosecutions  are  also  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  these  Municipal 
Court  Departments.    Two  special  departments  hear  and  determine  all  vehicle  and 
traffic  offenses  except  where  a  jury  is  demanded;  and  one  traffic  department 
handles  related  criminal  offenses,  such  as  resisting  arrest  and  disturbing  the 
peace.    Each  of  these  seven  departments  has  an  assigned  Assistant  District 
Attorney. 

Additional  departments  hold  jury  trials  and  hear  related  matters. 
The  Misdemeanor  Jury  Department,  sfaffed  by  five  attorneys  in  1971-72,  presented 
265  cases  to  San  Francisco    juries,  resulting  as  follows:   129  convictions, 
71  acquittals,  65  disagreements  127  of  which  were  successfully  resolved  by  pleas 
of  guilty  after  the  trial). 

The  five  general  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court  handled  19,441 
misdemeanor  cases  during  the  fiscal  year  1971-1972.    Over  one  half  of  all 
misdemeanor  charges  resulted" in  convictions.    Table      13         details  the 
Misdemeanor  charges  prosecuted  in  1971-72,  Table  14  shows  the  total  cases  handled 
in  Municipal  Court. 
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Table  14 


TOTAL  CASES  HANDLED  IN  MUNICIPAL  COURT 


Not  Gu  i I ty 

or  Off 
Gul I ty  Di  smi ssed  Ca I endar  Tota I 


Jury  Depts.    15,  17,  18,4 
Final   disposition  of 

cases  for  fiscal  year       2,847  2,834  80  5,763 

Misdemeanor  charges 
prosecuted  in  the 

general  courts  19,441 

Non-parking  (moving) 
traffic  violations  in 
which  D.A.  prosecuted 
in  court  (exclusive  of 

those  tabulated  above)  121,712 
Probation  revocation 

hearings  4,754 

Preparation  of  647f 
complaints  by  D.A.'s 

office  12,21  I 

Total  misdempanors  handled  16 -3,881 

Felony  arrest  charges  I  6 ,596 


Total  cases  handled  in  the  Municipal  Ctourt    180,477 
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Appel late  Division 

The  Appellate  Division  deals  with  all  appeals  arising  from  misdemeanor 
convictions,  motions  to  suppress  and  demurrers  in  the  Municipal  Court.  Such 
appeals  are  taken  to  the  Appel late  Department  of  the  Superior  Court  and  may  be 
filed  either  by  the  defendant  or  by  the  People.    The  Appellate  Division  consists 
of  one  Assistant  District  Attorney  who  among  other  duties,  prepares  and  files 
motions,  affidavits,  briefs  and  various  other  pleadings  relating  to  these  appeals. 
This  attorney  makes  regular  appearances  on  each  Friday  morning  before  the  Appellate 
Department  of  the    Superior  Court  for  oral  argument  on  such  matters.     The  attorney 
assigned  to  appellate  work  also  prepares  pleadings  and  makes  appearances  in  the 
f^unicipal  Court  in  connection  with  demarrers  and  various  pre-trial  motions. 

During  the  1971-72  period,  a  total  of  116  appeals  were  filed  by 
defendants  with  the  following  results: 

Dismissed  on  Motion  of 
Af f i  rmed  Reversed  Abandoned  District  Attorney  or  Court 

35  II  6  64 

Arrests  and  Search  Warrants 

Recent  United  States  and  California  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
made  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  arrest  and  search  warrants  an  increasingly 
important  function  of  the  District  Attorney's  Office.    Strict  search  and  seizure 
rules  have  necessitated  the  Police  Department's  obtaining  search  warrants  in 
many  more  cases.     In  this  fiscal  year  2,  092  arrest  warrants,  an  increase  of 
142  over  the  previous  year  were  prepared  and  issued. 
Municipal  Court  Complaint  Hearings 

An  Important  function  of  the  District  Attorney's  Office  is  the  issuance 
of  complaint  notices  In  cases  Involving  neighbor  disputes,  barking  dogs,  disturbing 
the  peace  and  simitar  problems.    A  notice  is  mailed  to  the  party  against  whom  a 
complaint  has  been  made  directing  his  appearance  in  the  District  Attorney's  Office 
at  a  specified  time.    At  that  time  a  hearing  Is  conducted  by  an  Assistant  District 
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Attorney  with  all  parties  present. 

Following  the  complaint  hearing,  a  warrant  of  arrest  may  issue  or, 
more  comnonly,  the  matter  Is  settled  in  this  office.    During  the  fiscal  year 
2,290  District  Attorney  complaint  citations  were  Issued.     This  figure  represents 
an  increase  of  751  hearings  over  fiscal  year  1970-1971. 

SUPERIOR  COURT  DIVISION 

The  Superior  Court  Division  of  the  District  Attorney's  Office  has 
as  its  principal   function  the  prosecution  of  all  felony  cases  occurring  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     It  must  represent  the  people  in  a  Master 
Calendar  Department  and  seven  criminal  trial  departments  of  the  Superior  Court, 
four  of  which  are  at  the  City  Hall.    The  District  Attorney's  Office  has  twenty- 
four  attorneys  whose  regular  assignment  Is  to  Superior  Court  matters. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  the  Master  Calendar  Division  began 
with  693  cases  awaiting  trial   Involving  884  defendants.    As  a  result  of  the 
additional  trial  courts  available  for  trials,  plea  negotiations  and  pleas  of 
guilty,  these  figures  were  reduced  by  July,   1972,  to  353  cases  awaiting  trial 
involving  443  Individual  defendants. 

Three  Assistant  District  Attorneys  are  regularly  assigned  to  the 
Master  Calendar  Department.    Their  duties  embrace  the  evaluation  of  cases  by 
review  of  the  entire  file;  the  negotiation  of  guilty-plea  dispositions; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  the  various  pre-trial  motions;  trial  assignments 
to  the  seven  trial  courts;  and  assignments  regarding  motions  and  the  other 
proceedings  described  above. 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  I,  1971  to  June  30,   1972,  there  were 
2,475  case  filings  In  the  Superior  Court  Division  consisting  of  information 
filed  by  the  District  Attorney  and  indictments  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
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Of  th»  cases  reaching  final  dlf^Jtlon  2,77*  Maniants  antarad  plaas  of 

guilty.    There  were  263  jury  trials  resulting  In  168  verdicts  of  conviction; 
49  verdicts  of  acquittal;  and  46  Jury  dl sagreamants . 

On  January  I,   1972  there  were  563  felony  cases  awaiting  trial  Involvin 
728  Individual  defendants.-  By  the  end  of  June  the  number  of  cases  had  been 
reduced  to  353  with  only  443  Individual  defendants.    The  filings  of  r>^  cases 
avaragad  200  par  month. 
Obscanlty  ^rosacotlons 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  most  serious  problem  of  obscenity  in 
San  Francisco  were  attempts  to  establish  the  performance  of  sexual  conduct  as 
entertainment  In  bars  and  theaters.    However,  these  attempts  were  met  by 
successful  prosecutions  prosecuted  by  this  office  under  the  Red  Light  Abatement 
Act.     In  conjuctlon  with  these  abatement  actions.  Investigations  by  the  Police 
Department  resulted  In  numerous  arrests  and  prosecutions  by  this  office  which 
in  turn  suppressed  this  activity  In  San  Francisco.    The  District  Attorney's 
office  is  continuing  Its  prosecution  of  obscene  material  and  exhibitions  in 
theaters,  bars  and  bookstores. 
Vice  Control 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1971  fiscal  year,  new  procedures  were 
Implemented  by  the  District  Attorney  In  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  in  an  effort  to  enforce  better  the  laws  relating  to  pimping 
and  prostitution.    These  changes  dealt  primarily  with: 

1 .  Training  of  staff; 

2.  Use  of  the  Red  Light  Abatement  Act; 

3.  Speedier  prosecution  of  known  and  suspected  pimps. 

Police  Department  personnel  and  trial  attorneys  for  the  District 
Attorney  received  special  instruction  In  the  Investigative  and  prosecutoral 
aspects  of  vice  control  respectively. 
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A»  a  result,  twio*  again  as  ••ny  pro«tItut««  ••r©  cr>nvlct«d  In  fiscal 
year  1971  t+>an  In  fiscal  year  1970,  and  ttie  recidivism  rate  was  raduced  to  loss 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  convictad. 

In  fiscal   1971,  forty-five  (45)  known  or  suspected  pimps  were  convicted 
in  the  Superior  Court,  sixteen  (16)  of  which  were  sentenced  to  the  State 
Penitentiary.     The  balance  of  cases  resulted  In  grants  of  probation  with  varying 
periods  of  county  Jail   incarceration  as  a  condition  of  probation.    One  case 
endad  in  acquittal  aftar  Jury  trial,  and  two  othars  w«ra  dismlssad  because 
the  prostitute-witness  had  fled  from  California.    At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
there  are  ten  (10)  cases  awaiting  Superior  (>Durt  trial,  five  (5)  awaiting 
preliminary  hearing,  and  twenty  (20)  In  the  pre-warrant  investigation  state. 
This  contrasts  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  where  there  were  approximately 
ten  (10)  arrests  for  this  activity,  two  (2)  of  wh  I  ch^'resu  I  ted  in  conviction. 
Business  Investigation  Section 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  this  section  Investigated  and  prosecuted 
the  following  types  of  offenses:     Embezzlements,  Thefts  by  F^lse  Pretenses, 
Corporation  Security  Violations,  Forgeries,  State  Income  Tax  Violations,  and 
other  related  criminal  activities. 

Investigations  are  initiated  by  complaints  from  citizens  and  from 
Federal,  State  and  City  and  (^unty  agencies.    The  first  step  In  investigation 
is  an  interview  with  the  complainant  or  with  an  Investigator  from  a  governmental 
agency.     This  is  followed  by  securing  of  further  evidence.  If  needed,  and 
interviews  with  all  persons  who  may  be  witnesses.    A  warrant  is  issued  if  It  is 
determined  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  a  criminal  charge. 

In  some  cases,  however,  a  hearing  Is  held  at  the  Office  of  the  District 
Attorney,  at  which  time  all   interested  parties  are  Invited  to  appear.     If  no 
further  Investigation  is  required,  a  warrant  may  Issue  or  the  matter  may  be 
dismissed,  depending  upon  the  Intricacies  of  the  case. 
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The  Business  Investigation  Section  has  also  continued  to  secure  more 
effective  protection  for  the  consumer  by  participation  in  various  governmental 
committees  whose  purpose  is  not  only  combating  fraudulent  business  practices, 
but  also  instituting  educational  programs  for  the  consumer. 

GRAND  JURY 

One  important  function  of  the  District  Attorney  is  to  act  as 
legal  advisor  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  all  criminal  matters.     He  is  responsible 
for  the  presentation  of  evidence  In  felony  cases  where  an  indictment  is  sought. 
Witnesses  are  called  and  cases  are  presented  each  Monday  evening.  When 
indictments  are  voted  they  are  formally  presented  to  the  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  on  the  following  Thursday  morning. 

During  the  fiscal  year  341  witnesses  were  called  to  testify  before 
the  Grant  Jury.    A  total  of  79  Indictments  were  returned  Involving  114 
defendants,  with  a  total  of  272  charges. 

BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

This  bureau  of  ten,  headed  by  the  Chief  Investigator,  has  one 
Psychiatric  Investigator,  five  investigators  assigned  to  the  Criminal  Division, 
and  four  in  the  division  handling  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
Psychiatric  Division 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  Psychopathic  Division 
was  directly  concerned  with  232  investigations: 

Menta I    III ness  I  64 

Narcotics  &  Drugs  41 

Intemperance  27 

232 

In  addition,  the  Psychopathic  Division  conducted  numerous  investigations 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  resulted  In  the  locating  of  relatives  or  other 
interested  persons  who  were  willing  and  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
patient  and  arrange  private  hospitalization  or  psychiatric  care  without  the 
necessity  of  court  proceedings. 


Criminal  Division  -  Investigators 

The  Criminal   Investigators  assist  the  legal  staff  in  preparation 
of  cases  for  court  by  securing  evidence,   interviewing  witnesses,  obtaining 
offense  reports  and  criminal   records  of  the  accused,  and  serving  subpoenas 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  trials  in  the  Superior  and  ^'unicipal  Courts 
One  Criminal    Investigator  is  assigned  to  the  Business  Investigation  Section 
to  assist  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  in  conducting  Investigations. 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  Division 

Since  the  enactment  of  Section  1552.4  (now  Section  11475)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  in  1951,  the  Department  of  Social   Services  and 
the  Youth  Guidance  Center  have  referred  47,278  new  cases  to  the  District 
Attorney  for  investigation. 

This  office  does  not  determine  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for 
aid;  such  determination  is  made  exclusively  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 
In  1971-72,  5,000  active  cases  were  hand  I ed;approxi mate  I y  4,900  interviews  were 
held.     It  is  estimated  that  the  AFDC  Investigators  effected  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  In  the  amount  of  $377,428. 

BUREAU  OF  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

This  bureau  investigates  all  complaints  of  a  purported  criminal  nature 
arising  within  a  fami  ly  or  quasi-fami ly  situation,  , 

Four  staff  members  investigate  these  complaints,  which  include; 
failure  to  provide  for  minor  children;  failure  to  provide  for  indigent  wives; 
battery;  assault;  wife  beating;  disturbing  the  peace;  threats  to  do  bodily  harm; 
malicious  mischief;  mental   Illness;  alcoholism;  establishment  of  paternity  upon 
the  complaints  of  unwed  mothers;  denial  of  visiting  rights  to  a  parent  where 
custody  of  child  or  children  is  under  court  order;  various  other  types  of  domes- 
tic difficulties.     During  the  year,   1,867  complaint  notices  were  mailed. 
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1 ,494.  hearings  were  held,  and  1,900  refemls  were  made.  Approximately 
\2,090  telephone  inquiries  regarding  c«m  itatus,  specffic  complaints, 
and  general  Information  were  handled  by  tttli  bureau. 

Uniform  fieciprocal  Enforcernent  of  SuftySrt  Division 

This  division  conducts  civil  actions  under  the  Uniform  Reciprocal 
EnforcemeUit  erf  Support  Act  to  secure  support,  for  local  children  from  fathers  who 
live  In  another  state  or  county,  and       secure  child  support  payments  from 
residents  of  San  Francisco  whose  dependents  reside  in  other  Jurisdictions.  The 
division  also  Initiates  and  prosecutes  civil  paternity  actions  against  the 
alleged  fathers  of  San  Francisco  children  dependent  upon  welfare,  when  paternity 
has  been  denied.     In  addition,  the  division  conducts  civil  contempt  proceedings 
under  Sections  4702  of  the  Civil  Code  against  persons  who,  by  provision  in 
divorce  decrees,  are  under  a  court  order  to  pay  child  support  through  the  San 
Francisco  Adult  Probation  Department  and  have  failed  to  do  so.    Finally,  the 
division  secures  civil  Judgments  against  insurance  companies  as  to  ball  bonds 
which  were  issued  by  the  companies  to  guarantee  the  appearance  in  court  of 
criminal  defendants  and  subsequently  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  Superior 
Court  when  the  defendants  failed  to  appear.    A  total  of  339  Reciprocal  Support 
cases  were  processed  in  1971-72. 

(Summarized  from  the  1971-72  Annual  Report  of  the  DIstrIc  Attorney's  Office) 
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OF" ICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

The  Public  Defenders  Office  in  San  Francisco  was  established  October  15,  1921, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  Public  Defender  offices  in  the  State  of  California  to 
rep'-'-'iont  indigent  defendants  in  all  phases  of  criminal  proceedings  on  a  large 
scale  basis.    Recent  decision-  of  the  Federal  and  State  Appellate  Courts,  in 
particular  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  are  making  the  constitutional  right 
to  counsel  real  and  effective  in  both  Federal  and  State  Courts. 

In  representing  defendant'-.,  the  prime  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Public 
Defender's  Office  is  to  see  ^hat  each  defendant  Is  granted  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial;  that  all  of  his  constitutional   rights  are  preserved,  under 
our  Federal  and  State  Consti  in '"ions  and  court  decisions. 

The  Public  Defender's  duti'  ,^  also  extend  to  handling  applications  for  persons 
who  seek  a  pardon  and  restor^.tion  of  civil   rights  by  filing  Certificates  of 
Rehabilitation  when  released  from  the  State  Prison,  as  set  forth  in  Section  4852.01 
to  4852.2  of  the  Penal  Code.    The  Public  Defender  has  continuously  requested 
additional   staff  in  order  to  adequately  represent  indigents  in  constitutionally 
required  appeals  and  extraordinary  writs.     The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
have  repeatedly  turned  down  these  requests.     It  has  been  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  divert  at  least  one  deputy  from  the  courts  to  do  some  appellate  work 
deemed  vitally  necessary  In  order  to  adequately  protect  the  legal   rights  of  the 
indigents  we  represent.     Th  i  -  h-^s  resulted  in  creating  even  a  greater  work  load  on 
the  others  deputies  who  ar">  already  carrying  one  of  the  largest  case  loads  per 
deputy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Office  also  is  handling  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  the  sealing 
and  expungement  of  criminal  records. 

Conservatorship  proceedings  are  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Lanterman-Petr i s- 
Short  Act  (Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  #5000  et  seq )  and  the  Public  Defender  is 
required  to  provide  representation  for  indigent  conservatees ,  which  is  practically 
all  of  the  conservatees  appearing  before  the  court. 
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Table  15.  Public  Defander  Expenditure  Appropriation! 


Fiical  1J71-72 

Permanent  Salaries  $713,710 

Temporary  Salaries  1,000 

Contractual  Services  2,157 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Autos  1,425 

Expert  Witness  Fees  135 

Materials  and  Supplies  1,329 

Equipment  1,785 

Library  and  Reference  Books  920 

Fixed  Charges  350 

$727,695 


Table  16.    Public  Defender  Personnel 

Public  Defender  1 

Chief  Attorney  1 

Head  Attorney  1 

Principal  Attorneys,  Criminal  9 

Senior  Attorneys,  Criminal  .13 

Trial  Attorneys,  Criminal  4 

Investigators  3 

Confidential  Secretary  1 

Legal  Stenographers  2 

Senior  Clerk  Typist  1 

Clerk-Steno  1 

Clerk-typists  4 
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Table    17  SUMMARY  OF  CASES  HANDLED  AND  APPEARANCES  MADE 

Cases:* 


Superior  Court  •  2699 

Conservatorship  Hearings  410 

Felony  Preliminaries  6320 

Misdemeanors  14338 

Traffic  4584 

Juvenile  Court   3309 

Total  31660 

Appearances: 

Superior  Court  -  Felonies  83Q5 

Superior  Court  -  Conservatorship  496 

Municipal  court  -  Felonies  20855 

Municipal  Court  -  Misdemeanors  26532 

Municipal  Court  -  Traffic  7994 

Juveni  le  Court   5698 

Tota I  69880 

Estimated  cost: 

Per  Defendant  -  Approximately  23.00 

Per  Appearance  -  Approximately  10.40 


^^ote:  The  cost  per  appearance  does  not  take  Into  consideration  any  of 

the  Interviews  and  conferences  held  by  deputies  throughout  the  year 
in  the  county  jail,  the  women's  prison  and  the  city  prison  to  discuss 
the  cases  with  the  clients  nor  does  It  consider  any  Interviews  by  the 
investigation  staff.     It  does  not  include  first  papers  filed  for 
rehabilitation,   line-ups,  or  people  who  contacted  the  office  for 
serv I ces . 

*  The  unit  of  counting  in  criminal  statistics  Is  the  defendant, 

rather  than  the  case  or  charge.     If  several  cases  on  one  Individual 
are  prosecuted  during  an  over  lapping  time  period,  they  are  combined. 
When  there  are  multiple  cases  or  charges,  a  defendant  Is  counted  as 
dismissed  or  acquitted  only  tf  there  are     dismissals  or  acqu I fta Is 

a  II  such  cases  or  charges.    A  d«fen<tBnt  Is  counted  as  convicted 
•t>en  there  is  a  conviction  on  any  one  of  a  group  of  cases  or  charges 
even  If  the  convlclton  be  for  an  uncharged,  lesser,  and  Included 
offense  to  any  of  the  charged  offenses. 
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FELONY  CASES  HANDLED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 


During  the  past  year  the  felony  case  lOa*!    of  the  Public  Defender  in 
Superior  Courts  was  slightly  above  the  previous  year.     However,  the  pending 
case  load  of  the  individual  Deputy  Public  Defender  has  been  reduced,  allowing 
the  Deputy  to  devote  more  time  in  the  handling  of  his  calendar. 

The  reduction  of  the  pending  case  load  is  attributed  to  the  efficient 

and  expeditious  disposition  of  cases  in  the  master  calendar  court,  presided 

over  by  Superior  Judge  Walter  F.  Calcagno  who  should  be  commended,  along  with 

his  staff,  the  District  Attorney,  Probation  Department,  Defense  Attorneys  and 

Public  Defender  who  all  made  valuable  contributions. 

Table      18  RECORD  OF  FELONY  CASES  HANDLED  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  COURT 

Defendants  represented  6320 
Charges  filed  against  defendants  10645 
No.  of  appearances  made  by  deputies  20855 

Table      19  DISPOSITION  OF  FELONY  CASES  HANDLED  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  COURTS 


He  1 d  to  Answer 

1662 

Dismissed  or  Discharged  ^ 

958 

Taken  over  by  Private  Counsel 

1615 

Indicted  by  Grand  Jury 

32 

Certified  to  Superior  Court  for  sentence 

40 

Special  Appearances  Made 

7 

Fugitives  appeared  for 

70 

Charges  reduced  to  Mi sdemearnors 

1448 

Referred  to  Juvenile  Div.  (Minors) 

34 

Certified  to  superior  Court  under 

1368  PC 

25 

Failed  to  Appear  -  Bench  Warrants 

issued  • 

190 

Pending  Cases 

157 

Other  miscellaneous  dispositions 

29 

Motions  to  Revoke  Probation  -  New 

53 

Many  of  the  cases  listed  abov^  showing  that  defendants 
were  dismissed  or  discharged,  are  cases  where,  after  a  court 
hearing,  the  Judgefound  the  evidence  insufficient  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  charges  filed 
against  him. 
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Table      20         MAIN  CHARGES  FILED  AGAINST  DEFENDANTS 


Most  of  the  felony  charges  filed  against  th«  defendants  last  year  were 
under  the  following  code  sections,   In  the  following  order: 

Major  Health  i  Safety  Code  sections  Including  narcotic 

and  marijuana 

Section  459  PC  -  Burglary 

Section  211  PC  -  Robery 

Section  245  PC  -  Felonious  assault 

Section  496  PC  -  Receiving  or  concealing  goods  obtained 

through  theft  or  extortion 
Section  487  PC  -  Grand  theft 

Section  10851  VC  -  Theft  and  unlawful  driving  or  taking 

a  vehicle. 

Table       21        MURDER  CASES  HANDLED  l97l-?2 

This  fiscal  year  the  Public  Defender ' hand l«d  and  appeared  In  4! 
murder  cases, 

1  plead  guilty  of  first  degree 

2  found  guilty  of  2nd  degree 

3  plead  guilty  of  2nd  degree 
10    plead  guilty  to  manslaughter 

8    Transferred  to  Private  Counsel 
6    Still  pending  for  disposition 
I     Found  not  gu I  I ty 
10    Special  appearances  made  on  appointment  by  the  court 

Those  transferred  to  private  counsel  were  only  after  many  appearances  made 
by  our  deputies. 

Table      22  FELONY  CHARGES  REDUCED 


Sentenced  to  County  Jail  167 

Probation  with  county  Jal I  400 

County  Jail  -  I  day  suspended  IB 

Probation  (mostly  with  fine  or  restitution)  810 

Miscellaneous  -  Time  served  etc.  31 

Pending  for  sentence  etc.  22 


The  usual  procedure  on  reduced  charges  Is  that  the  defendant,  at  the 
municipal  court  felony  hearing,  enters  a  negotiated  plea  or  Is  found  guilty 
of  a  lesser  Included  offense,  to  wit,  a  misdemeanor.     Last  year  1448  defendants 
were  either  found  guilty  or  plead  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor  and  were  disposed 
of  as  fo I  lows : 

Last  year  56%  of  the  felony  cases  handled  by  the  P.O.'s  Office  that 
had  court  hearings  were  reduced  to  misdemeanors  or  dismissed  and  disposed 
of  in  the  Municipal  court. 

Only  34. 5i  of  the  felony  cases  were  Held  to  Answer  to  the  Superior  Court 
■for  disposition. 
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MISDEMEANOR  CASES  HANDLED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER'S  OFFICE 

During  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  there  were  three 
misdemeanor  Jury  departments  operating  in  the  Hall  of  Justice;  Dept.   15,  the 
master  calendar,  and  Dept.   17  and  18  all  of  which  handled  jury  trials.  In 
January,   1971,  two  additional  misdemeanor  jury  departments  were  established 
at  the  City  Hall,  making  in  all  5  departments  handling  misdemeanor  jury 
trials. 

Misdemeanor  cases  include  persons  arrested  or  cited  for  misdemeanors 
committed  In  San  Francisco.    Dispositions  are  determined  by  guilty  pleas, 
Nolo  Contendre  pleas.  Submission  on  the  Police  Report,  Court  trial,  transfer 
to  the  jury  department,  -  dismissed,  etc. 

During  1971-72,  the  Public  Defender's  Office  represented  in  misdemeanor 
cases  a  total  of  14,338  defendants.  Charges  filed  against  these  persons 
totaled  21,670;  deputies  made  26,532  appearances. 

There  were  2729  misdemeanor  jury  demands  and  over  500  traffic  jury 
demands.    The  Deputy  Public  Defenders  assigned  to  the  handling  of  these  cases 
disposed  of  almost  all  the  cases  by  negotiated  pleas  or  court  trials.  Only 
48  of  the  above  mentioned  defendants  who  demanded  jury  trials  actually  had 
jury  trials. 

The  main  charges  filed  against  misdemeanants  are  hereinafter  listed,  not 

In  the  order  of  their  severity  but  In  the  order  of  the  code  section  most 

frequently  violated: 

Various  sections  of  647  of  the  Pf na I  Code 
Section  488  Penal  Code  -  Petty  -  aft 
Section  415  PC  -  Affray  -  dlstur-ing  the  peace 
Health  &  Safety  Code  Sections  -  Narcotics 
Section  242  PC  -  Battery 

Section  148  PC  -  Resisting  officers  In  the  discharge 

of  thei  r  duties . 
Section  1291  Municipal  Police  Code  -  Loitering  while  carrying 

concealed  weapon. 

Section  594  PC  -  Malicious  mischief 
Section  602L  PC  -  Trepasses  -  in  property. 
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During  the  \'(=>^r  approximately  8^  of  the  defendants  assigned  to  the 
Public  Defender's  offic*=  were  eventually  taken  over  by  Private  Counsel  after 
several  appearance'^ . 

■''he  renaindp''  were  Ji  ..osed  of  as  follov/s: 

Percentages 

Plead  gui I ty  60$ 
Found  gui  I  ty  3.556 
Dismissed  or  found  not  guilty  after  trial  1856 
Miscellaneous  r;  i  spo<^  i  t  i  on  and  bench  warrants 

issued  2.556 
Probation  revoked  856 

Table      23  DISPOSITlOri  '-T  MISDEMEANOR  CASES  RESULTING  IN  SECTENCING, 

PERCENTAGE" 

Percentages 

Probation  nranted  with  suspended  sentence  (mostly  with 

fine  or  restitution)  50% 

Committed  to  Cc  jntv  .13'  I   (some  with  one  day  suspended, 

irrr^r.  with  p-nt-.- 'i -1^-)  30$ 

Proba*'  —--^"decl  sentence  1% 

Sente-^c^  :  ■  or  7/6 


"i-jGUa  1 1 i  t  i  or,  including  hospitalization, 
■•  . '  ^.-ri -^v  ,   i5::u3'^ce  of  bench  warrants. 


6% 
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Table      24         TRAFFIC  CASES  -  MISDEMEANORS  INVOLVING  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


1971-72 

Defendants  represented  In  traffic  cases  4584 
Number  of  appearances  made  by  deputies  7994 
Charges  f I  led  7804 


Note:     In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  a  considerable  reduction 

in  the  number  of  defendants  the  Public  Defender's  office  was 
called  upon  to  represent  in  traffic  cases.    The  reason  for  this 
reduction  was  because  one  deputy  servicing  Traffic  Dept.  16 
had  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  lack  of  personnel      An  additional 
deputy  to  service  this  department  was  requested,  but  the  request 
was  denied. 


Table     25         DISPOSITION  OF  TRAFFIC  CASES 

Plead  gul Ity  54^ 

Found  gul Ity  \1% 

Found  not  gui  Ity  or  dismissed  \A% 

Miscellaneous  disposition  such  as  Private 

Counsel,  Revoke  Probation,  Modify  sentences  etc.  \5% 


Note:    Of  the  many  charges  filed  against  the  defendants,  the  two  most 
often  f i  led  were: 

Section  23102  VC  -  Driving  under  the  influence 

of  alcohol  or  drugs  55% 

Section  14601  VC  -  Driving  w I th.  suspended  or 

revoked  I i  cense  10^ 
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JUVENILE  COURT  DIVISION 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  representation  In  the  Juvenile  Court  was  as 
fo I  lows: 


Juveniles  represented,  including  rehearings  3309 

Appearances  made  5698 

The  representation  in  the  Juvenile  Court  was  broken  down  as  follows: 

Detention  appearances  1637 

Jurisdictional  appearances  3194 

Dispositional  appearances  474 

Special  appearances,  citations,  etc.  393 

The  breakdown  of  the  charges  In  the  Juvenile  Court  that  were  handled  by 

Public  Defender  deputies  consisted  of  cases  that  might  be  classified  as 

fol lows: 

Felonies  1026 

Misdemeanors  1018 

Traffic  Violations  88 

Juvenile  Violations  1374 


Last  year  appearances  on  behalf  of  3  minors  charged  with  murder  were 
made,   in  which  1  was  found  guilty  of  first  degree,  1  was  found  guilty  of 
involuntary  manslaughter,  and  1  was  found  not  guilty. 

There  were  108  appeals  made  to  the  Superior  Court  Judge  sitting 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  from  decisions  made  by  the  referees.     The  referee 
were  sustained  in  36  hearings,  overruled  in  67  hearings,  and  5  appeals  were 
withdrawn.    Experience  has  proved  that  cases  handled  in  the  Juvenile  court 
are  much  more  time  consuming  than  those  handled  in  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

The  Public  Defender's  office  has  serviced  the  Juvenile  Court  for  many 
years,  but  not  Ideally  because  of   lack  of  personnel.    Additional  personnel 
are  required  to  represent  those  individuals  needing  representation  in  harmony 
with  the  Welfare  and  Institution  Code,     There  is  no  investigator,  nor  proper 
office  space  allotted  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Division. 
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Arising  out  of  a  study  made  by  Professor  Michael  Wa I d  of  Stanford 
University  Law  School,  the  Mayor  recently  approved  additional  personnel  and 
equipment  for  the  Juvenile  Court.    This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  office 
to  service  properly  and  adequately  those  it  is  called  upon  to  represent  in 
the  Juvenile  Court.    The  Mayor's  approval  will  provide  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  an  automobile,  necessary  office  equipment,  an  investigator,  a  social  worker, 
a  clerk-stenographer,  together"  with  3  additional  attorneys. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  Superior  Judge  Francis  W.  Mayer  is  making 
arrangements  to  provide  the  Public  Defender  with  additional  office  soace. 
It  will  then  be  possible  not  only  to  represent  minors  in  detention  hearings, 
jurisdictional  hearings  and  dispositional  hearings  but  also  to  conform  to  the 
new  legislation  adopted  providing  for  the  Public  Defender  to  represent  and 
handle  dependency  cases.    The  dependecy  law  became  effective  In  March  of  this 
year  but  because  of  lack  of  personnel,  the  Public  Defender  has  not  been  able 
to  handle  these  cases. 


SEALING  AND  EXPUNGEMENT  OF  RECORDS 


Table 


26 


Sealing  and  Expungement,  Municipal  Superior 


Court 


Sealing  under  Section  851.7  PC 

Sealing  under  Section  1203.45  PC 

Sealing  under  Section  1203.45  PC  -  McMahon 


Total 


49 
68 

16 

133 


Expungement  under  Section  1203.4 
Expungement  under  Section  1203.4a  PC 
Expungement  under  Section  1772  W&l  Code 


181 
30 
4 


Total 
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I nvest I  gators 

The  Public  Defender's  investigator's  duties  are  usually  compared  to  those 
of  Inspectors  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  Detills,  such 
as  Homicide,  Narcotics,  etc.     However,  Public  Defeder  investigators  cannot 
specialize  in  types  of  crimes,  they  must  investigate  all  types. 

Recently  funds  were  provided  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
to  employ  three  Investigators  -  two  Black  and  one  Spanish  person.    The  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  provide  employment  for  Vietnam  unemployed  veterans.  With 
this  additional  help,  there  are  now  six  investigators  In  the  Public  Defender's 
Office. 


Table       27         CASES  WORKED  ON  BY  INVESTIGATORS  IN  .1971-72 

Felony  cases  investigated 
Misdemeanor  cases  investigated 
Juvenile  cases  investigated 

Cases  Investigated  for  other  Public  Defender  offices 
Subpeonas  served 
I nterv  i  ews 

Medical  and  Coroner  records  checked 
Search  of  other  records 
Diagrams  or  photos  furnished 


552 
93 

12 

14 
248 
1399 

72 
769 

82 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER'S  OFFICE 
I.     Internship  Program 

Throught  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Defender,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  in  I960  approved  the  following  ordinance  for 
the  establishment  of  an  internship  program  in  the  office  of  the  Public 
Defender: 

"Sec.   16.9-1.   Internship  for  Law  Students  and  Attorneys. 
The  Public  Defender  is  hereby  authorized  to  institute  a  system  of  internship 
for  duly  qualified  law  students  and  attorneys  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  to  serve  in  the  office  of  the  Public  Defender  and  thereby 
acquire  experience  in  the  field  of  criminal   law.  The  said  service  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Defender  and  permanent 
members  of  the  Office  of  the  Public  Defender." 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  program  many  law  students  have  served 
under  this  program.    The  response  to  the  program  and  the  gratifying  results 
experienced  by  those  who  have  served  indicate  without  question  that  such  a 
program  is  a  vital  force  in  aiding  in  the  proper  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

2.    Recidivism  Project 

Many  of  the  people  represented  have  a  previous  criminal  records  (604). 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  greatest  percentage  of  felony  clients  with 
prior  convictions  were  represented  in  the  history  of  the  Public  Defender's 
office. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  this  situation  and  provide  for  future  action  the 
Public  Defender  filed  with  the  California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice,  through 
the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
Section  30lb  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
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amended,  requesting  funds  to  study  and  endeavor  to  establish  rehabilitation 
plans  In  an  effort  to  reduce  recidivism  and  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  system  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  request  has  been  tentatively  approved  and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  it  will  be  finally  approved  and  the  project  put  into 
effect.    The  office  sincerely  believes  that  under  this  program  It  can 
constructively  help  to  solve  problems  of  indigents  who  are  continually  Involved 
with  the  problem  of  recidivism  and  a  continued  life  of  crime. 

3.     Foreign  Visitors 

In  conjunction  with  the  San  Francisco  Reception  Center,  Department  of 
State,  the  Public  Defender's  office  has  been  participating  during  the  past 
several  years  In  the  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  better  International  relations  by  having 
Individuals  selected  by  the  American  Embassy  make  a  tour  for  study  and 
observation,  which  experience  will  hopefully  result  in  favorable  attitudes 
towards  the  United  States  by  the  individual  and  his  countrymen. 

During  the  past  year  the  Public  Defender  again  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing many  representatives  from  foreign  countries  who  expressed  a  desire  and 
interest  in  visiting  his  office.     As  part  of  their  orientation,  the  operation 
and  function  of  the  Public  Defenders  office,  is  explaned  and  visitors  are  taken 
to  the  courts  where  they  meet  with  the  various  judges  and  observe  the  courts 
in  session. 

The  Reception  Center  has  indicated  that  their  visit  to  the  Public  Defender' 
office  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  highlight  of  their  tour  and  as  a  result, 
there  Is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a  visit  to  the  office. 
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ADULT  TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION  TASK  FORCE 


During  the  period  of  May  through  December  1972,  the  Adult  Treatment  Task 
Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal   Justice  Council   met  an  average  of  twice  each  month. 
Earlier  meetings  in  May  and  June,   1973,  were  primarily  concerned  with  setting 
priorities  and  defining  Task  Force  goals,  and  related  objectives  for  projects 
be  reviewed    and  screened  for  the  1973-1974  Regional  Criminal   Justice  Plan.     The  to 
merits  of  nineteen  proposals  were  carefully  examined  and  ultimately  ranked  for 
inclusion   in  the  Regional  Plan. 

Beginning  in   late  June  and  July,   1972,  the  Task  Force  scheduled  two  meetings 
to  review  and  examine  its  role  and  responsibility  in  setting  goals  and 

objectives  to  improve  the  Criminal  Justice  System  within  its  area.    At  these 
meetings  it  was  decided  that  proposal  screening  and  ranking    was  not  within  the 
scope  of  task  force  responsibilities  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
and  that  in  future  years  this  duty  would  be  assigned  to  specially  selected 
Sub-Comm  i  ttees . 

Improvement  of  the  Rehabilitative  and  Corrections  phase  of  the  system  was 
given  top  priority.     The  Task  Force  authorized  the  Staff  and  selected  Task  Force 
members  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  study  designed  to  consolidate  the  City  Prison 
and  County  Jail  within  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     The  City  Prison  has 
been  traditionally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department. 
The  County  Jail    is  operated  by  the  Sheriff.     For  a  period  of  four  months,  this 
sub-committee  of  the  Task  Force  collected  data  and  conducted  feasibility  studies 
of  both  the  City  Prison  and  the  County  Jail,  during  which  time  the  preliminary 
findings  were  reported  to  the  full  body.     At  its  December  meeting,  the  Task  Force 
reported  its  preliminary  findings  to  the  Council  and  its  Executive  Committee  with 
a  resolution  recommending  the  Consolidation  of  these  two  Criminal  Justice  agencies. 
The  adoption  of  this  report  and  Resolution  was  delayed  until  an  opposing 
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recommendation  could  be  submitted  by  the  Police  Officers'  Association  in 
January.  The  Report  and  Resolution  have  the  full  support  of  the  Police 
Department  administration  and  Police  Commission. 

The  second  most  important  project  of  the  Task  Force  Involved  meetings 
regarding  the  construction  of  a  Federal  Detention  and  Diagnostic  Facility 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Prison  in  Civic  Center  Area  of  San  Francisco. 
During  the  months  of  August  thr-ough  December,   1972,  the  Task  Force  through  an 
appointed  sub-committee  collected  data  and  conducted  public  hearings  on  the 
feasibility  of  this  proposal  and  submitted  resolutions  recommending  alternatives. 
The  work  of  the  Task  Force,  along  with  the  Court's  Task  Force  (which  includes 
the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association )has  been  to  date  successful   in  persuading 
the  Bureau  of  Prison  to  come  forth  with  their  plans  and  designs  and  to  agree  to 
coordinate  them  through  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  to  meet  community 
concerns . 

With  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  basic  projects  In  sight,  the  Adult 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force  will  have  achieved  two  goals  long 
recommended  by  other  public  bodies  without  success. 
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Adult  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Task  Force  Members 


Ronald  Born,  General  Manager 
Department  of  Social  Services 
585  Bush  Street,  SF  94108 

Arthur  Carfagni,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Director  -  Northeast  Community 

Mental  Health  Services 
I  195  Bush  Street,  SF 

John  Dearman,  Attorney  at  Law 
666  Octavia  Street,  SF  94102 

Richard  Hongisto,  Sheriff 
333  City  Hal  I ,  SF  94102 

Ronald  Hi  I  I 
Mission  H.R.D. 

2948  -  16th  Street,  SF  94103 

Richard  Hyland 

20  Hartford,  SF    94  II 4 

Warren  T.  Jenkins 

Chief  Adult  Probation  Officer 

880  Bryant  Street,  SF  94103 

Cameron  King 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  Treatment 

Consu I tant-Counse I  or 

2340  Clay  Street,  Suite  408 

SF  94115 

Herbert  Kutchins 

2363  Jones  Street,  SF  94133 

Richard  B.  Morris 
General  Counsel 

The  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco 
220  Montgomery  Street-,  Suite  483 
SF  94104 

Richard  Prouty 
Parole  Officer  I  I 
2908  Fulton  Street,  SF 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SHERIFF 

c 

Unlike  most  other  Sheriff's  Offices,  the  San  Francisco  Sheriff  has  no 
patrol  function.  With  coterminous  boundaries  for  the  City  and  County,  this 
function  is  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department. 

The  Sheriff's  responsibilities  include:   (I)  operation  of  a  civil  department; 
(2)  providing  court  bailiffs;   (3)  staffing  for  county  jails,  and  (4)  providing 
staff  to  the  Work  Furlough  program  which  is  directed  by  the  Probation  Department. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Police  Department  operates  the  City  Prison  which 
detains  prisoners  prior  to  arraignment. 

The  Department's  total   budget  allocated  for  fiscal    1971-72  is  $4,017,105; 
$5,566,544  had  been  requested  for  the  same  fiscal  period.     The  amount  requested 
for  the  fiscal    1972-75  budged  v^as  $5,366,554;  $4,512,510  was  allocated  for 
fiscal    1972-75.     The  increased  amount  in  the  1972-75  budget  as  compared  to  the  ^ 
1971-72  budget  is  reflected  primarily  in  the  food  budget;  $149,000  was  added  to 
this  account,  bringing  the  amount  allocated  for  food  to  an  average  of  98.8(J  per 
day  for  each  inmate  in  county  jail. 

There  are  currently  525  sworn  and  non-sworn  personnel  with  the  following 
breakdown  of  four  divisions: 

(1)  Administrative  positions:  94  sworn,  27  non-sworn 

(2)  County  Jails  I   &  5  54  sworn  positions,  58  non-sworn 
(5)    County  Jails  2  &  4  positions,  64  sworn,  40  non-sworn 

(4)     Work  Furlough,  6  sworn  positions,   (5)  51  E.E.A.  employees. 

The  Sheriff  has  252  permanent  employees,  58  temporary  employees,  and  the 
number  of  permanent  employee  positions  allocated  in  the  Fiscal    I97I-I972  budget 
is  242..     The  number  of  permanent  positions  requested  in  the  Fiscal    1972-1975  budget 
is  309.  ( 
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Jails  I  &  3  are  located  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  850  Bryant  Street^  San 
Francisco.     Jail    I   is  for  unsentenced  male  prisoners,  while  Jail  3  holds 
unsentenced  female  prisoners.     Jails  2  &  4  are  located  in  San  Bruno,  San  Mateo 
County,  with  Jail  2  used  for  sentenced  male  prisoners,  and  Jail  4  used  for 
sentenced  female  prisoners. 

Through  a  contract  between  the  city  and  the  federal  government.  Jail  I 
is  also  used  for  detention  of  federal  prisoners-    The  average  dally  count  for 
federal  prisoners  housed  at  the  County  Jails  was  48  for  1971-72. 

The  rated  capacity  for  each  of  the  County's  jail  is: 

Jail  I  375 
Jal I  2  750 
Jai I  3  50 
Jai  I  4         50  ■ 

For  Fiscal    1970-1971,  the  average  daily  population  of  sentenced  inmates 
was  665  while  that  for  unsentenced  inmates  was  446.     For  Fiscal    1971-1972,  the 
average  daily  population  for  sentenced  Inmates  was  690  while  that  for  unsentenced 
i nmates  was  427. 

Sheriff  Hongisto  has  characterized  the  jail   facilities  as  "inefficient  and 
overcrowded".     He  has  indicated  that  "a  long  list  of  repairs  and  renovations  has 
been  in  existence  for  years  with  only  peicemeal   results  due  primarily  to  lack  of 
funds" . 

BUDGETARY  REQUESTS 

The ■ emp I oyments,  equipment,  materials  and  medical   items  that  were  requested 
in  the  1972-1973  Budget  Recommendation  of  the  Sheriff's  Office  reflected  the 
needs  as  determined  by  the  new  administration  to  bring  detention  and  corrections 
services  and  rehabilitation  programs  to  a  satisfactory  level  and  maintain  the 
Civil  Division  operation  and  court  operation  to  meet  the  heavy  volume  of  work. 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  provide  fuil  rounded-out  medical  services 
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In  the  jails  due  to  lack  of  medical  personnel^  equipment  and  supplies,  and 

denial  of  budgetan/  requests  for  same.  ^ 

DEPUTY  TRAINING 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  instructions  to  as  many  personnel  as  possible 
within  limitations  of  inadequate  personnel  to  replace  those  who  are  attending 
classes.     The  Sheriff's  Office  has  worked  with  POST  in  every  way  possible  to 
this  end.     A  broader  range  of  training  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  San  Francisco 
Sheriff's  Office  is  needed.     The  California  Council  on  Criminal   Justice  and 
the  University  of  California  Extension  Division  have  assured  us  of  continued 
support , 

REORGANIZATION  OF  FOOD  SERVICE  PROCEDURES 

The  Mayor  recommended  a  position  of  Administrative  Chef  for  the  jail  system. 
This  position,  deemed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  would  assist  greatly  in 
eliminating  many  of  the  troublesome  facets  of  preparation  and  service  of  food.  ^ 
Additional  storage  space,  particularly  refrigerated  storage  space  is  needed  to 
allow  bulk  purchases  of  food  stuffs.     This  would  require  capital  improvements. 
INADEQUATE  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Educational,  job  counseling,  treatment  and  general   rehabilitation  services 
are  severly  limited  by  lack  of  space  both  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  at  San  Bruno. 
RECREATION 

Desire  to  provide  a  more  extensive  program  has  been  frustrated  by  lack  of 
sufficient  personnel  and  inadequate  physical  plant,  particularly  at  the  Hall  of 
Justi  ce. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

The  personnel  needed  to  promote  such  training  had  been  requested  in  the 
Sheriff's  Budget,  but  was  not  received.     Alternative  sources  of  funding  and 
programming  are  being  developed.  ^ 
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OVERCROWDED  CONDITIONS 

This  is  a  recurring  problem  at  all  county  jail   facilities.  Improved 
parole  procedures  and  alternatives  to  incarceration  must  be  developed 
through  inter-criminal  justice  agency  co-operation. 
CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 

The  visitation  facilities  at  both  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  San  Bruno  are 
i nadequate  '  i n  every  respect.     Refer  to  "Recommended  Capital    Improvement  Program 
1972-73"  Sheriff's  Department  D-24  to  D-27,  submitted  through  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  January  20,  1972. 

The  lack  of  funds  has  resulted  in  both  a  workload  for  custodial  personnel 
which  is  the  second  highest  among  the  state's  seven  large  counties  (see  Table  I) 
and  also  the  absence  of  a  recruit  or  in-service  training.    Only  35  deputies  have 
been  certified  through  P.O.S.T.  training. 

Although  there  is  not  a  maximum  security  facility,  the  County  Jail  has 
handled  an  increasing  number  of  felony  prisoners.     Discounting  federal  prisoners, 
the  percentage  of  prisoners  committed  for  felonies  increased  from  9  A%  in 
Fiscal    1956-57  to  20. \%  in   1965-66  to  35$  in   1970-71.     As  indicated  in  Table 
II.B-16  (Section  One,  page  114),  68.8$  of  all  prisoners  were  committed  or 
detained  for  felony  violations,  with  12$  of  that  involving  crimes  of  violence. 
The  average  length  of  stay  for  all  non-federal   inmates  in  the  County  Jails  is 
54.2  days.    The  average  length  of  stay  for  unsentenced,  non-federal   inmates  in 
County  Jail  #3,  38.8  days.     The  average  days  served  for  sentenced  prisoners 
released,  in  San  Francisco  County  Jails  is  37.9  (1970). 
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To  Me  26 

WORKLOAD  FOR  ADULT  DETENTION  CUSTODIAL  PERSONNEL 
SEVEN  LARGEST  COUNTIES,  SEPTEMBER,  1969 


Nur.ber  Inmates  Per  Custody 

Cojntv  Porr-onne  I  Inmate  Pop.  Emp  I  oyee 

ALAVEDA  123  1,475  I  1.9 

LOS  ANoLLCS  1241  1  1 , 107  9.0 

ORANGE  152  967  6.4 

SA.\  5ER\A0IN0  90  673  7.5 

SAX  Oi  EGG  126  I  ,290  10.2 

SAN  FRAKGiSCO  102  I , 190  11.7 

SAMTr.  CLA.RA  105  1,017  9.7 


*  Cslifcrnia  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  The  California  Criminal  Justice  System, 
Jsnuary,    ,971 ,  Table  U-8. 


Table  29 


COSTS  PER  CAPITA  FOR  ADULT  DETENTION  FACILITIES, 
SEVEN  LARGEST  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES, 
FISCAL  1969-70* 

ALAMED'^                         $5.30  SAN  DIEGO  $4.13 

LOS  Af;GE-ES                  5.61  SAN  FRANCISCO  2.61 

OR'V\GE  4.53  SANTA  CLARA  1.42 
SAN  BEANADINO  4.26 


The  Caiifornia  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  The  California  Criminal  Justice 
SysTc-p',  January,  1971. 

Table  30..-.. 


C..:A'A\iy.U'.lS  OF  FELONY  DEFENDANTS  CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED  TO  JAIL  IN 
CALIFORNIA  SUPERIOR  COURTS,  SEVEN  LARGEST 
CAL I rORN I A  COUNT  I ES . ■  1 970* 

%  ConvicTed  Who  Accrue 


%  Probation  wi  th  Ja  i  1 

%  Jai  1 

Some  Jail  Ti  me 

f-  L  /  f-'.F  .OA 

36? 

12^ 

■  ■       ,py  - 

lGL  AKCFLES 

21 

15 

36 

orv  r.SL 

69 

1 

70 

SAN  BERllAOIMO 

1  1 

II 

22 

Sr  .  :>i£Go 

34  * 

7 

41 

SA';  FPAVJCISCO 

47 

5 

52 

SANTA  CLARA 

49 

9 

58 

*  C-Tcle  De:(;T.  of  Justice,  Fi^lony  D^fenconts  Dicnosed  of   In  California  Courts,    1970, Table  K 
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Tob  le  51 


FISCAL  YZAR  ENDl'D  JU:^;^:  •0,  1971  * 
MEN 

COUNT  -  JUNE  50,  1970   1,091 

deceived  during  the  year.,,...   10,893 

TOTAL   li,9S6 

Discharged  during  , the  year    11,817 

COUNT  -  JUi\E  50,  1971   965 

l/OMEN 

COUNT  -  JUN^S  30,  1970  ■   122 

deceived  during  the  year   1,^72 

TOTaL  *   1,59^ 

Discharged  during  the  year   1,588 

COUNT  -  JUN^  $0,  1971    83 

TOTAL  ?L^LS  n^D  FEMALE  COUNT  '  '   1,0^ 

*  AQnua_l  Report,  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department,  1970-71. 
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3^ 

Tjble  52 


FISCAL  Y:-;-R  L'^^D^:D  JUI-C  30.   1971  * 


I  i'^AJi\ 

C0U'''7 

0  w^l 

I'i/U 

1 , lUp  4  CO 

.■  1.  U  U  w  b'j? 

ly /o 

T    T  0/1  m 
1 ,  id'^  *  UX 

CCC02ZR 

ly /O 

1  ,  lUO  »  J.C 

1970 

1,082,98 

1^71 

1,071.90 

1971 

1,04^.3^^ 

1971 

1,157-82 

APRIL 

1971 

1, 10^05 

1971 

1,125.^5 

JUNi: 

1971 

1,115.23 

DAILY  avi::rage 

1,107-86 

Rf.-port,  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Dopartment,  1970-71. 
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Table  33 


Slioriff's  Department  Expenditure  Appropriations 

r- 1 :, cal    197  1-72 


Peniunent  Salaries  2,841,282 

Ovortime  40,000 

Ho! iday  Pay  53,566 

Temporary  Salaries  80,000 

Wages  76,237 

Contractual  Services  30,759 

Use  of  Employee  Cars  500 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Auto  Equipment  14,510 

Materials  and  Supplies  .  101,895 

Foodstuffs  ■            .  379,000 

Equipment  25,000 

Fixed  Charges  15,907 
TOTAL  3,658,650 


Table  34  Sheriff's  Department  Personnel 

Assistant  Law  Clerk  2 

Law  Clerk  2 

General  Clerk  I 

Chauffeur  3 

Clerk  Typist  2 

Cierk  Steno  3 

Confidential  Secretary  I 

Account  Clerk  I 

Accountant  2 

Cashier,  Sheriff  I 

Legal  Process  Clerk     .  2 

Assistant  Chief  Deputy,  Civil  I 

Chief  Deputy,  Civil  I 

Senior  Attorney,  Civil  and  Criminal  I 

Sheri-ff's  Property  Keeper  4 

Deputy  Sheriffs  166 

Sheriff's  Sergeant  16 

Sheriff's  Lieutenant  9 

Undersheriff  1 

Sheriff's  Captain  2 

Dentist  I 

Registered  Nurse  4 

Physician  2 

Chef  4 

Cook  | 

Storekeeper  I 

Farmer  2 

Ja  i  I  FarT,  Supcrv  I  sor  I 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Maintenance  Supervisor  I 

Cnicf  C-p'jty  Sheriff,  Jail  2 

P.uh.a'j  i  I  ;  Tat  i  on  Services  Coordinator  I 

TOTAL  241 
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ADULT  PROBATION  DEPARTl^ENT 
SUPERIOR  COURT  D I  V  I S I  ON 

The  Superior  Court  Division  of  the  Adult  Probation  Department  has 
traditionally  been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  presentence  reports  for 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Superior  Court  (its  investigative  function),  and 
for  supervision  of  those  persons  granted  probation  by  the  Superior  Courts.  Since 
a  reorganization  of  the  Division  in  February,   1973,  the  staff  has  consisted  of 
2  Supervising  Probation  Officers  and  19  Senior  Probation  Officers.    The  staff 
responds  to  the  requests  and  actions  from  the  Master  Calendar  and  a  minimum  of 
seven  trial  courts. 

Table  35    summarizes  statistics  for  the  Superior  Court  Division.     It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  workload  of  this  division  is  much  beyond  the  productive 
manpower  capability  of  its  small  staff.     The  Superior  Court  DivKSion,  desiring 
to  provide  the  supportive  services  intended  by  probationary  work,  has  hoped  to 
make  a  staff  division  between  investigative  and  supervisory  functions.  However, 
because  of  the  effort  of  the  Master  Calendar  Judge  to  clear  pending  cases,  the 
demand  for  pre-sentence  investigation  and  report  has  been  substantially  increased, 
making  the  separation  of  Investigative  and  supervisory  functions  unrealistic  at 
this  time. 

While  less  time  is  spent  by  the  staff  In  supervision  of  clients  than  In 
investigation,  supervision  requires  heavy  correspondence  and  many  collateral 
reports  to  the  Court.    A  significant  amount  of  staff  time  is  also  taken  up  in 
supplying  to  the  court  Supplemental  Reports  in  response  to  motions  by  the  District 
Attorney's  Office  for  revocation  of  probation.     (Recent  legislation  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  D.A.  to  file  such  motions,  the  effect  of  which  enhances  the 
D.A.'s  position  in  negotiating  pleas.)     In  the  opinion  of  the  Probation 
Department,  the  motion  to  revoke  probation  by  the  D.A.   is  legally  used  as  a 
tool  by  the  D.A.,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  results  In  a  misuse  of 
probation  and  a  misuse  of  a  probation  officer's  time. 
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It  allows  probation  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  by  the  prosecutor  to  manipulate 
pleas  on  new  charges.     Secondly,   it  requires  the  probation  officer  to  become 
a  clerk  whose  work  will  probably  erode,     if  not  destroy,  the  relationship 
between  him  or  herself  and  the  client. 
Table  35        SUPERIOR  COURT  DIVISION  STATISTICS 

Court  Actions  Resulting  in  Probation  Staff  Assignments  (197  1-72) 
Referrals  for  Pre-Sentence  Reports  2,642 
Summary  Grants  of  Probation  415 
Motions  to  Revoke  Probation  and  Bench  Warrant  95 
Motions  to  Revoke  Probation  and  Sentence  37 
Motions  to  Dismiss,  1203.4  119 
Motions  to  Seal,  1203.45  '  16 
Motions  to  Modify  Probation  89 
Motions  Supplemental  to  Probation  Officer's  Report  49 
Motions  Supplemental  to  District  Attorney's 

Motion  to  Revoke  318 
Total  Pre-sentence  Reports  Prepared  for  Court  (1971-72)  2,514 

( 1970-71  )  2,302 

Commitments  Issued 


Calif.  State  Prison  255  278  292 

Calif.  Youth  Authority       _58_  52  42 

313  330  334 


Total  Probation  Grants 


Narcotics  -  Drugs 

a.  Poss.  narcotics  237 

b.  Sale  narcotics  206 

c.  Poss.  marijuana  205 

d.  Poss.  drugs  77 

e.  Sale  drugs  68 

f .  All  other  90 

883 


Ma  I  e  Fema I e 
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Male 

Fema 1 e 

BurgI ari  es 

240 

18 

Assau 1 ts 

237 

13 

Robberies 

1  10 

2 

Grand  Theft 

99 

4 

Rec.  Stolen  Property 

83 

- 

Att.  Criminal  Acts 

64 

6 

Car  Thefts 

61 

3 

Gun  Violations 

59 

- 

Checks 

40 

10 

Mans  1 aughter 

14 

2 

A 1 1  Others  ( i  nc 1 udes 

184  Courtesy  346 

31 

Supervi 

si  on)  Tot3l2l55 

170 

Grant  Total   (includes  405  summary  Grants)  2325 

Summary  of  Actions  Related  to  Status  of  Clients  and  Probation  Workload 

On  probation  at  close  of  fiscal  year  1971  4350 

Granted  probation  during  fiscal  year  1972  2325 

Restored  to  probation  in  fiscal  year  1972  52  

Total  +6727 

Probation  revoked  furing  fiscal   year  1972  430 

Expired  without  change  of  plea  581 

Expired  &  dismissed  per  Section  1203. 4PC  262 

Terminated  early  per  Section  1203.3.  PC  106 

Terminated  early  &  dismissed  per  Sec.   1203.03/4  PC  126 


Total  -1605 

Total  caseload  under  supervision  at  close  of  ==== 
fiscal  year  1972  §122 


MUNICIPAL  COURT  DIVISION 


The  enactment  of  the  Federal   Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
allowed  the  Municipal  Court  Division  in  November  1971,  to  add  ten  people  to  the 
staff  (one  Deputy  Probation  Officer  and  nine  Trainee  Probation  Officers). 
The  Federal   funding  for  t^'jse  ten  positions  will  end  in  September  1973. 

In  addition  to  the  above  increase  in  staff,  there  has  been  a  transfer 
OT  SIX  Deputy  Probation  Officers  from  the  Family  Division  to  the  Municipal  Court 
Division  bringing  the  Municipal  Court  Division  staff  to  a  total  of  36  people. 
Changes  in  staffing  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Municipal   Division  to  be  divided 
into  two  Municipal  Court  units,  with  IB  people  in  each  unit. 
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The  Trainees  and  other  Municipal  staff  have  had  the  opportunity  to  get 
training  in  Court  procedure,  the  probation  process  in  California,  the  use  of 
the  Fi ro-B  test,  an  overview  of  l-Level  training,  and  a  10-week  course  in 
counseling  at  the  University  of  California  Extension  Division. 

The  total  caseload  as  of  June  30,   1973,  was  8,920;  the  average  caseload 
per  Division  Officer  was  262.    Although  the  caseload  average  has  decreased  from 
460  to  262,   it  is  sti I  I  excessive  and  well  above  the  goal  of  125  that  was 
previously  agreed  to  by  the  City  administrators.     It  is  hoped  that,  with  new 
Court  procedures  and  lowered  intake,  a  further  reduction  in  caseloads  will  be 
possible. 

MUNICIPAL  COURT  STATISTICS 
Probationers,  by  Offense  (1971-72) 


Male 

Fema 1 e 

Vehicle  Violations 

1  110 

301 

Narcot i  cs/Drugs 

1227 

135 

Thefts 

1055 

177 

Drunk  Dri  vi  ng 

843 

37 

Assau 1 ts 

466 

28 

Disturbing  the  Peace 

305 

23 

Car  Theft 

261 

5 

Resisting  Arrest 

222 

10 

Unemployment  Insurance 

147 

30 

Forgery/Checks 

146 

35 

Prosti  tution 

135 

398 

Credit  Cards 

127 

9 

Others 

1  128 

64 

Total 

7172 

1  252 

Grand  Total  8424 

Summary  of  Actions  Related  to  status  of  Clients  &  Probation  Workload 

On  probation  at  close  of  fiscal  year  1971  827+ 

Granted  probation  during  fiscal  year  1972  8427 

Restored  to  probation  during  1972  360  


Probation  revoked  during  fiscal  year  1972  2675 

Expired  without  change  of  plea  4329 

Expired  and  dismissed  per  Sec.   1203. 4PC  389 

Terminated  early  per  Sec.   1203.3  PC  421 

Terminated  early  &  Dism.  per  Sec.   I203.3/4PC  327  

Total  -814  1 

Total  caseload  under  supervision  at  close  of 

fiscal  year  1972  8,920 
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FAMILY  SUPPORT  DIVISION 

The  Family  Support  Division  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  child 
support  payments.     During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971,  child  support 
payments  totaled  $1,142,702.    Of  this  amount,  $334,408  was  collected  for  children 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  funds  through  the  Department  of  Social 
Services;  an  increase  of  $15,368  over  this  category  for  the  previous  year. 
Payments  for  children  not  on  welfare,  a  substantial   number  of  whom  reside  out  of 
State,  dropped  $36,295,  from  $845,588  to  $808,293. 

A  computerized  system  for  handling  child  support  payments  has  been  instituted. 
Although  there  seems  to  be  some  improvement  in  collection,  the  system  has  not 
been  in  effect  long  enough  to  evaluate  precisely  its  contribution.     However,  a 
marked  reduction  ($47,000)   in  the  cost  of  collection  has  been  affected  in  1971-72. 

FAMILY  SUPPORT  UNIT  STATISTICS 
New  Cases  Received  During  Fiscal  Year 
270  PC  75 
4702    CC  159 
580.d  W&l  156 
URESA  1 80 

Total  570 

Summary  of  Actions  Related  to  Status  of  Clients  &  Probation  Workload 

Under  supervision  at  close  of  fiscal  year  1971  2,512 

Placed  under  supervision  during  fiscal  year;  570 

Removed  from  supervision  during  fidcal  year;   -399 

Total  caseload  under  supervision  at  close  of 

fiscal  year  1972  2,683 
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SPECIAL  SUPERVISION  UNIT 


In  1958  the  Special  Supervision  Unit  was  established  under  State 
Probation  Subsidy  legislation  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  probation 
under  conditions  where  line  officers'  caseloads  are  not  excessive,  professional  in 
in-service  training  and  consultation  are  available,  and  there  is  adequate 
clerical  support. 

Under  the  subsidy  program,  earnings  of  the  counties  are  based  on 
the  degree  of  reduced  commitments  of  offenders  to  state  institutions,  i.e., 
state  prison  and  the  Youth  Authority.     San  Francisco's  earnings  under  the 
program  were  substantial  at  the  outset.    These  earnings  have  subsequently  declined 
as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  City's  population,  an  increase  of  serious  crimes 
in  San  Francisco,  and  an  increase  of  convictions  resulting  from  the  dispositions 
of  a  sizeable  backlog  of  pending  cases  in  the  criminal  courts. 

Special  Supervision  Unit  caseloads  are  comprised  of  individuals 
referred  by  officers  of  the  conventional   units  of  the  Adult  Probation  Departnnent 
and  by  the  courts.    At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  a  total  of  193  probationers 
were  being  supervised  by  this  unit.     Probationers  are  interviewed  in  depth,  and 
plans  are  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  probationer.  The 
Special  Supervision  Unit  is  able  to  offer  clients  a  greater  variety  and  depth 
of  services  than  it  is  possible  for  officers  to  provide  in  the  conventional  units. 
Further,  the  program  is  conducted  in  a  community  based  facility,  a  facet  which 
appeals  to  probationers  and  probation  officers  alike. 

A  more  or  less  "typical"  probationer  in  the  Unit's  caseload  can  be 
described  as  under  25  years  of  age,  male,  and  probably  a  member  of  an  ethnic 
minority  group.     He  has  less  than  a  high  school  education,  lacks  work  skills, 
and  is  either  unemployed  or  works  irregularly.     He  probably  has  no  military 
service  record,  and  is  single.     He  has  a  prior  criminal  arrest  record,  is  on 
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probation  for  having  committed  a  serious  offense,  and  needs  closer  supervision 
and  counse I i  ng. 

Techniques  of  counseling  probationers  vary  from  individual  contact 
to  group  meetings.     Innovation  and  creativity,  encouraged  under  the  subsidy 
program,  have  led  to  some  new  experiences  for  clients  and  officers.  One 
such  example  was  an  after-work-hours  sailing  trip  arranged  by  an  officer  for 
a  group  of  her  probationers.     Re-education,  growth  experiences,  and  motivation 
can  and  are  being  provided  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  Special  Supervision  Unit  has  been  In  existence  for  four  years. 
Within  this  time  a  large  variety  of  probation  services,  ranging  from  closer  r 
surveillance  to  a  range  of  innovative  counseling  services  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  reduction  of  caseload  size,  In-service  training  programs  for  Special 
Supervision  Unit  officers,  and  professional  consultation  under  the  Probation 
Subsidy  Program.     Clients  have  experienced  significant  growth  services.  The 
courts  have  come  to  expect  and  rely  on  this  standard  of  service.     The  officers 
of  the  Unit  have  experienced  great  professional  growth,  which  Is  reflected  in 
their  dedication  to  their  work  and  clients.     Finally,  San  Francisco  is  enjoying 
the  kind  of  probation  supervision  of  offenders  retained  in  the  community  to 
which  the  taxpayers  are  entitled. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE  ADULT  PROBATION  DEPARTMENT 
Work  Furl ough  Program 

The  program  completed  its'  fourth  year  of  operation.     Female  County 
Jail   inmates  were  included  in  the  program  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
following  statistics  summarize  the  activity  of  the  program  for  1971-72. 

Applications  Processed:                                                    Superior  Court:  359 

Municipal  Court:  206 

Total  565 

Enrol Iments  Total :                             City  &  County  Inmates:  222 

Fema I e  I nmates :  3 

State  I nmates ;  1 43 

368 

Median  Daily  Enrollment;  55  inmates 

Median  Length  of  Time  on  Program:  50  days  (1-275  days) 

Median  Age:  33  years      (18-63  years) 

Marital  Status:                                 Single:  122  (33^) 

Married:  149  (40?) 

Divorced:  75  (20%) 

Separated:  25  i  1%) 

Median  Number  of  Minor  Dependents  Per  Inmate:  1.2  children 

"  (0-8  Chi  Idren) 

Net  Earnings  Col lected:*  $182,425.31 

*  During  1971  the  Work  Furlough  Law  was  amended  to  change 
from  mandatory  to  permissive,  the  col  lection  by  the 
Work  Furlough  prisoner.    Therefore,  selected  furloughees 
were  not  required  to  submit  their  earnings  and  a  I  lowed  to 
manage  their  own  finances. 

City  &  County  Administrative  Cost  Collections: 

($3  per  claendar  day  charge  per  inmate)  $56,004.00 

Total  Disbursed  For  Family  Support:  $19, 368 . 79 

Sum  Distributed  For  Personal  Expenses:  $60,003.69 

Sum  Distributed  For  Savings:  $34,049.37 

Total  Paid  Directly  to  Department  of  Social  Services:  $1,495.00 

Total  Paid  for  Fines;  $923.25 
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Volunteer  Progran  Unit  ^ 

The  Volunteer  Program  at  Adult  Probation  began  on  a  full  time  basis  on 
January  10,   1972.     it  was  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Volunteer 
Bureau  with  1972  calendar  year  funding  from  the  San  Francisco  Foundation. 

The  first  program  fully  In  operation  is  the  Base  Expectancy  Scoring 
Classification  system.    Volunteers  were  recruited,  screened  and  trained  to  classify 
all  adults  on  probation  in  San  Francisco.      Through  the  use  of  back-ground 
information  and  criminal  records,  volunteers  are  able  to  "score"  probationers 
as  to  their  "probation  risk."    Those  probationers  falling  into  the  "A"  category, 
considered  good  probation  risks,  can  then  be  removed  from  the  Probation  Officers' 
caseloads  and  "banked"  with  the  volunteer  program,  which  sends  out  a  tetter 
informing  the  probationer  that  he  or  she  need  not  report  during  the  remainder  of 
the  probation  period.     In  effect,  it  is  a  minimum  supervision  caseload.  The 
Probation  Officers  can  then  concentrate  on  those  cases  which  need  more  Intensive  ( 
supervi  s Ion. 

Presently  some  30  volunteers  contribute  an  average  of  four  to  eight  hours 
a  week  to  the  Department.    More  than  1,000  volunteer  hours  were  donated  by  the 
end  of  July,  1972.     Presently,  more  than  600  cases  are  "banked"  with  the  volunteer 
program.     This  is  a  continuing  effort.     The  greatest  handicap  to  the  program  is 
that  there  exists  a  sizeable  time  lag  between  arrest  and  the  entering  of  arrest 
and  disposition  on  police  records.    Hence,  it  takes  approximately  five  weeks  to 
classify  a  case.     Furthermore,  the  volunteers  are  initiating  a  new  one-to-one 
prorobat i oner  aide  program.     The  program  envisions  one  volunteer  with  one  adult 
on  probation,  stressing  the  aspects  of  friendship,  counseling  and  personal  commitment 
and  contribution.     Recruitment  and  screening  are  already  taking  place,  with  training 
to  begin  on  September  14,   1972.     The  program  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
provide  more  needed  services  to  the  Department  and  its  clients. 
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other  programs  planned  in  the  near  future  include  employment  assistance, 
agency  liaison  volunteers  and  work  on  an  information  and  referral  system  for 
the  Department. 

It  looks  likely  that  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  (CCCJ) 
will  be  funding  the  volunteer  program  for  fiscal  year  July  1973-June  1974. 
With  two  full-time  staff  personnel  and  many  active  citizen  volunteers,  prospects 
for  the  volunteer  program  are  encouraging. 
Other  New  Services  and  Programs 
Community  Office  in  Bayvi ew?»Hunters  Point 

The  most  exciting  project  currently  being  developed  is  the  establishing 
of  a  community  office  in  the  Bayvi ew-Hunter ' s  Point  area.    With  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  Bayvi ew-Hunter' s  Point  Foundation  a  Deputy  Probation  Officer 
will  be  assigned  to  an  office  at  1503  Galvez  Street,  the  latter  address  being  the 
location  of  the  Bayvi ew-Hunter' s  Point  Foundation.     The  Foundation  will  provide 
office  space  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  two  community  workers  to  assist  the 
Probation  Officer  in  finding  employment,  housing,  drug  treatment  programs,  etc., 
as  well  as  helping  the  Office  in  maintaining  constructive  channels  of  communication 
with  persons  on  probation  in  that  area.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will 
start  in  October,  and  hopefully  will  be  the  forerunner  of  similar  placements  in 
other  areas. 

Psychiatric  Examinations  &  Methadone  Treatment  Programs 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  whereby 
the  department  is  able  to  refer  a  maximum  of  twenty  probationers  each  month  for 
psychiatric  examination.    Additionally,  within  a  short  period  of  time  the 
department  will  begin  operating  its  own  Methadone  Treatment  program  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Health  Department.     Further  the  Probation  Department  will  be 
participating  in  a  program  entitled  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime,  a 
program  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council. 
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Reduction  of  Probation  Referral 

With  the  help  of  the  Bar  Association  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Judges 

of  the  Municipal  Court,  a  program  to  reduce  the  number  of  referrals  to  the 

Probation  Department  from  the  Municipal  Courts  was  put  into  effect  in  August 

1972.     It  is  anticipated  that  by  making  greater  use  of  grants  of  probation  to 

the  Court  rather  than  to  the  Department,  and  by  having  vehicle  code  violators 

pay  their  fines  directly  to  clerks  Of  the  Court  rather  than  through  grants  of 

probation,  that  a  50%  reduction  in  referrals  will  ultimately  be  achieved. 

Studies  and  Evaluations  of  Probation 

Through  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  funds  were  obtained  for 

use  of  the  services  of  a  group  of  consultants,  experts  in  the  field  of  probation. 

At  the  present  time  a  study  is  being  made  of  the  Department,  out  of  which  will 

come  a  comprehensive  plan  together  with  an  evaluation  of  services  rather  than  a 

statistical  study. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  also  been  held  with  the  local  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  relative  to  their  providing  the  department  with  expertise  in  the 
area  of  clerical  and  accounting  work.    As  of  this  moment,  they  have  evinced  both 
the  interest  and  desire  to  perform  such  a  function  at  no  cost  to  the  department. 
Changes  Pertinent  to  the  Probation  Department 

I.     With  the  assistance  of  the  Bar  Association  Court  Committee,  the  Probation 
Officer  has  been  able  to  have  the  presiding  judges  of  the  Municipal  Court  issue 
a  policy  which  in  effect  ceases  the  practice  of  placing  traffic  violators  on 
probation  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  court  imposed  fines.    The  practice  of 
the  Court  now  is  to  order  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  retain  each  such  traffic 
case  on  his  calendar  with  a  stay  of  execution  until  the  fine  is  paid.  While 
this  action  will  pertain ly  extend  the  length  of  court  calendars,  it  will  have 
an  enormous  effect  on  the  probation  department  in  terms  of  freeing  up  time  for 
cases  more  appropriately  demanding  probationary  work. 
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2.  The  Sheriff's  Department  has  acquired  three  rehabilitative  officers  who  work 

in  the  County  Jail.     The  presence  of  these  officers  has  relieved  probation  officers 
of  some  of  the  inquiries  and  requests  made  by  probationers  serving  time  in  the 
County  Jai I . 

3.  The  California  Code  makes  it  mandatory  that  pre-sentence  investigations  be 
prepared  for  every  Superior  Court  defendant; pri or  to  sentencing.     In  the  past, 
these  investigations  could  only  be  conducted  by  Senior  Probation  Officers.  The 
eighteen  Senior  Probation  Officers  have  each  averaged  20-25  pre-sentence 
investigations  per  month.     Through  a  change  in  procedure,  it  is  now  possible  for 
Deputy  Probation  Officers  to  be  assigned  cases  from  the  Superior  Court,  if  the 
offense  was  a  felony  of  a  non-aggressive  nature  or  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  Code  changes  now  make  it  mandatory  that  "credit"  for  time  served  be  given  to 
those  inmates  who  are  committed  to  State  prisons  or  institutions.     It  has  been 
difficult  for  the  Probation  Department  to  fulfill  this  requirement  for  time  lags 
in  record  keeping  within  the  Police  Department  and  Sheriff's  Department  have 
made  it  nearly  impossible  to  compute  this  time. 

(Summarized  from  the  1971-72  Annual  Report  of  the  Adult  Probation  Department) 
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BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOLISM 
The  alcoholism  problem  in  San  Francisco  demands  a  comprehensive 
alcoholism  program.    Recent  estimates  indicate  145,000  problem  drinkers  in 
San  Francisco.    The  Bureau  of  Alcoholism,  under  San  Francisco  Community 
Mental  Health  Services,  Department  of  Public  Health,  has  been  established  to 
coordinate  alcoholism  programs,  to  deliver-  specialized  alcoholism  services, 
and  to  plan  future  program  development.    The  treatment  spectrum  includes  a 
twenty-bed  Acute  Detoxification  Unit,  an  in-patient  and  out-patient  rehabilitati 
center,  a  wide  variety  of  recovery  houses,  and  private  and  public  alcoholism 
agencies  serving  the  public  inebriate. 

San  Francisco  is  fortunate  to  have  nearly  300  recovery  house-type  beds,' 
of  which  half  serve  the  public  inebriate.    A  list  of  such  services  follows 
this  report.     In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  currently  operates  a 
sheltered  boarding  home,  Themis  House,  for  15  clients  and  anticipates  establishi 
an  85-bed  facility  in  the  coming  year.     (Funds  currently  allocated  to  state 
hospitals  for  alcoholism  are  expected  to  be  transferred  to  the  City  for 
equivalent  care). 

The  Bureau's  staff  has  been  a  regular  participant  in  many  planning 
meetings  held  throughout  the  City. 

1.  The  City  Committee  for  Alternatives  to  Arrest  for  Public  Drunkeness. 

2.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  Commission  Committee  on  Alcoholism. 

3.  The  South  of  Market  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism. 

4.  The  San  Francisco  Medical  Society  Committee  on  Alcohol  and  Drugs. 

5.  The  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board. 

6.  The  City-wide  Alcoholism  meetings. 

7.  The  San  Francisco  Half-way  House  Association. 
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The  Bureau  has  increasingly  assumed  the  role  of  spaning  the  many 
agencies  and  committees  in  the  City  working  with  alcoholics.     Special  areas 
of  concern  have  been  designated  by  the  Bureau  and  explored  among  all  the 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  treatment  continuum.    Of  particular 
concern  have  been  the  areas  of  arrests  for  public  drunkeness,  follow  up  of 
the  drunk  driver.  Welfare  Department  coordination  with  alcoholism  services, 
Public  Health  Department  casef i nd i ngs ,  and  referral   for  alcoholic  patients 
with  other  medical   problems,  future  housing  trends  and  planning  for  the  South 
of  Market  and  Mission  areas  for  alcoholics,  and  the  need  for  increased  recovery 
house  beds  in  the  city.    The  Bureau  collaborates  with  all   Involved  parties  in 
each  area  of  concern  to  clarify  issues,   improve  the  use  of  existing  services, 
and  develop  new  ones.    An  example  is  the  area  of  housing  for  public  inebriates 
in  skid  row.     The  Bureau  staff  has  met  with  private  hotel  owners,  the  Redevelopment 
Agency,  The  Department  of  Social  Services,  the  Half-way  House  Association,  the 
press,  and  City  Administrator  among  others  to  dea I  with  this  problem.     In  addition, 
we  set  up  a  pilot  hotel  program  in  a  hotel,  the  King  Arthur  Project,  to 
demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  our  ideas. 

Another  example  of  the  Bureau's  role  has  been  in  alternatives  to  arrest. 
Through  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  a  special  committee  was  created  to  study  this 
problem  over  the  past  year  (including  a  judge,  two  Bureau  staff  members,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism).  An  outcome  of  this  committee  work  has  been 
the  fol  lowi  ng: 

I.     A  change  in  arrest  procedures  such  that  police  are  willing  to 
release  drunks  when  they  are  sober,  at  the  station  house,  or 
take  them  to  a  detoxification  unit. 
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2.  More  effective  referral  of  medically  ili  alcoholics  from  the 
ja i I  to  the  hosp  i  ta I  . 

3.  A  desire  by  the  police  to  eventually  phase  completely  out  of 
hand! ing  alcohol i cs . 

4.  Statistical  studies  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
concerning  public  inebriates  on  various  forms  of  public  assistance 
and  ATD. 

5.  A  recommendation  by  the  committee  for  a  24-hour  center —  as  applied 
for  in  this  grant. 

Through  recent  community  meetings,  the  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  has  been 
given  a  mandate,  both  within  the  Public  Health  Department  and  by  the  community, 
to  lead  in  planning  a  comprehensive  Public  Inebriate  Program. 

This  is  necessary,  because  although  the  City  has  many  services  and  facilities, 
there  are  still  many  unmet  needs  and  gaps  in  the  services  for  alcoholics. 
Existing  services  are  not  adequately  relevant  to  the  skid  row  alcoholic,  and 
he  Is, unable  to  use  them  effectively.    At  present  there  is  no  agency  within  the 
community  to  help  the  kind  of  public  inebriate  who  now  ends  up  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.     The  Public  Inebriate  Program  aims  at  filling  gaps  like  this,  and 
hopes  to  provide  a  more  effective  system  of  coordination  and  referral  of  alcoholics 
within  the  City. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  will  be  to  set  up: 

1.  A  twenty-four  drop-in  service  for  the  public  inebriate,  with 
facilities  for  screening,  evaluation,  diagnosis,  referral,  and  direct 
services  for  medical,  social,  and  psychological  crises. 

2.  A  coordinated  city-wide  alcoholism  program  for  the  public  inebriate, 
including  out-reach,  case-finding,  and  follow-up  to  provide  intervention 
prior  to  the  crisis.     Most  alcoholism  services  are  not  available  to 

the  public  Inebriate  except  in  crisis  situations. 
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3.  The  transfer  of  public  drunkeness  from  a  Police  to  a  Public  Health 
responsibility,  with  treatment  given  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

4.  Adequate  and  appropriate  life  support  services  for  the  skid  row 
alcoholic.    These  will  include: 

A.  Appropriate  housing  for  persons  without  a  permanent  residence, 
family  or  friendship  ties,  and  currently  living  on  welfare  in 
substandard  hotels. 

B.  Adequate  Nutrition:     Even  with  serious  effort,  it  is  difficult 
to  manage  a  balanced  diet  on  General  Assistance.  Kitchens 
cannot  be  afforded  with  rooms.    One  must  eat  in  restaurants 
and  missions.    Unfortunately,  most  sell  their  food  vouchers 

to  unscrupulous  grocery  store  owners  at  a  discount  to  buy  alcohol. 
They  do  not  eat  at  all. 

C.  Medical  Care:    Medical  care  is  difficult  to  get  unless  an  Individual 
is  severely  ill  and  continuing  treatment  for  chronic  medical 
conditions  is  seldom  available.     Also,   if  one  isn't  sick  enough 

to  be  in  a  hospital,  there  are  few  places  to  "dry  out"  under  medical 
supervi  s  ion. 

D.  Socialization:    The  only  available  socialization  surrounds  drinking 
or  television.     There  are  no  other  options. 

E.  Alcoholic  Counseling:     This  is  useful  both  to  individuals  who  are 
and  are  not  drinking.     It  is  a  way  of  preventing  further  physical 
and  mental  deterioration.     For  some,  it  is  a  way  of  regaining 
health  sufficient  for  the  next  drink;  for  others,   it  is  way  of 
gaining  support  to  attempt  or  maintain  sobriety. 

The  Public  Inebriate  Program  will  primarily  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
the  client  within  this  lifestyle.     Rather  than  specifically  distinguishing 
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"hard  core"  and  "non-hard  core"  clients,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  identify 
individual  problems  and  coping  styles  and  deliver  services  appropriate  to  them. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  coordination  of  existing  services,  development  of  critically 
needed  units  for  non-medical  supervision  of  alcohol  withdrawal  and  a  residential 
continuum.     We  will  work  with  the  police  to  facilitate  follow  up  of  public 
drunkenness  in  Public  Health  Services  rather  than  in  jail. 
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An  Overview  of  Services  For  Alcoholics  in  San  Francisco 


Rehabilitation  Services 

1 .  Agenc  i  es 

Alcoholism  Evaluation  and  Treatment  Center,  Clarendon  Hall, 
Laguna  Honda  Hospital 
Center  for  Special  Problems 

Districted  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  (Presbyterian  Hospital 
Mt.  Zion,  Canon  Kip) 
Fort  Help 

Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
Sal  vat  ion  Army: 

a.  Harbor  Light 

b.  Single  Men's  Social  Service  Center 

Single  Men's  Rehabilitation  Center — Dept.  of  Social  Services 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 

2.  Recovery  Houses 

Bridgeway  House  (Salvation  Army) 
Fi  rst  Step  Home 

Friendship  House  for  American  Indians 
Henry  Oh  I  off  House 
James  House  (Salvation  Army) 
Stepping  Stone  (Women  Only) 
Synanon  House 

Themis  House  (Bureau  of  Alcoholism) 

3.  Se I f-He I p  Groups 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  (English  Speaking) 
Alcohol  ices  Anonimos  (Spanish  Speaking) 
Synanon 

4 .  Recreational  Clubs 

A I ano  C I ub 
Industrial  Club 
Mission  Clubs 

5 .  Industrial  Services 

Amer  i  can  A i  r I i  nes 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism 

United  California  Bank 

U.S.  Post  Office  -  PAR 

U.S.  Federal  Government 
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Maintenance  Services 


I.  Clothing 

Salvation  Army 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Volunteers  of  America 


General  Assistance 
ATD 

Disabi  I i ty/SS/VA  Benefits 


Food 

Li  fe  Li  ne  Mi  ss  ion 

St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 

Salvation  Army 

Sacred  Heart 

Victorious  Gospel  Mission 


4.  Shelter/Residence 
Mars  Hotel 
Skid  Row  Hotels 
South  of  Market/Mission 
Ha  II  of  Justi  ce 
San  Bruno  Jai  I 


5.    Referra I / I nformat ion  Agencies 

1.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Central  Office 

2.  Bureau  of  Alcoholism 

3.  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 


Crisis  Intervention 


1.  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 

a.  Mission  Emergency 

b.  Acute  Detoxification  Study  Unit 

2.  United  States  Public  Health  Hospital 

3.  New  Start  Project  Development  Agency 

4.  Other  Hospitals/Physicians'  Emergency  Servl 

5.  Districted  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
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Ha  I rcuts : 

Modern  Barber  College 


189  -  6th  St.,  S.F. 


San  Francisco  Barber  College 
Hyq  i  ene: 

Anchor  Rescue  Mission 
(Shower  &  Shave,  dai  ly 
except  Sat.,  3-5PM) 

Life  Li  ne  Mi  ss  i  on 
(Shower  &  Shave,  every 
AM  except  Sun. 

Sa I  vat  i  on  Army 
(Shower  &  Shave;  weekdays 
8-5PM) 

Shelter/Lodging  Tickets: 

Holy  Order  of  LeMans 
(Cal I  before  6PM  for 
emergency  overnight  shelter) 

Lawrence  Gerard 

(Weekdays   I0-4PM,  "Crash  Pads" 
for  emergency  one  night  shelter; 
clients  mostly  under  25) 

Old  St.  Mary's  Church 
(App ly  by  6PM  dai ly) 

St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 


55  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  781-1248 


1253-55  McAl I ister  St.,  S.F.  567-6146 


917  Folsom  St.,  S.F. 


240  -  4th  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 


937  Fi  I Imore  St. ,  S.F.  431-1917 
20  Steiner  St.,  S.F. 


414  Shrader  St.,  S.F. 


660  Ca I i  fornia  St. ,  S.F. 


55  Jones  St.,  S.F.  552-3838 


St.  Boniface  Church— Of  f  I  ce 

(Provides  living  quarters  for  men  who  work  In  Dining  Room.  Others  apply  for 
lodging  ticket  daily  except  Sunday  IIAM--I2:30  PM) 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul  1175  Howard  St.,  S.F. 

(Tickets  for  nearby  hotel  236  Natoma  St.,  S.F. 

Issued  weekdays  only,  7:30  AM-I2N) 

1825  Mission  St.,  S.F. 

(Bed  tickets  issued  dai  ly) 


Sa I  vat  i  on  Army 

(Daily  except  Sun.;  apply 

before  7PM) 


240 


4th  St.,  S.F. 


392-3559 
none 


781-4573 
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She  I  ter/Lodg?  n.q  Tickets  (cont'd.) 


Victorious  Gospel  Mission  221  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  982-0226 

(Apply  dai  I y  before  7PM)  '^Jv-Ov*'' 

Lodging  tickets  for  Sharon  Hotel 

Volunteers  of  America  135  -  lOth  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

(Dai  ly  except  Sun.  9-3PM) 


Mea Is/Ti  ckets: 

Anchor  Rescue  Mission  1253-55  McAllister  St.,  S.F.  567-6146 
(Hot  meals  daily  except 
Sat.,  after  attending  7PM 
services) 

Dept  of  Social  Services  1360  Mission  St.,  S.F.  558-3892 

(Food  Stamps)  558-5662 

Life  Line  Mission  917  Folsom  St.,  S.F.  392-2220 

(Hot  meals  daily  except  Mon. 
6  PM) 

St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room  55  Jones  St.,  S.F.  552-3838 

(Full  course  meal  dally  except 
Sunday  1  I- 12PM) 

Salvation  Army  240  -  4th  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

Meal  Tickets,  weekdays  7PM, 
Sun.   II  AM) 

S.F.  Better  Living  Center  2520  Bush  St.,  S.F.  563-4333 

(Weekdays  except  FrI.  lOAM- 
4  PM) 

Victorious  Gospel  Mission  221   -  6th  St.,  S.F.  982-0226 

(Meals  served  7PM  daily) 
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Temporary  Room  And  Board 


Name  Address  Phone 

Apostle  Ship  of  the  Sea  399  Fremont  St.,  S.F.  421-7845 

(For  seamen  only  with  Active  Union  Membership  Cards:     Drop-in  or  referral; 
weekdays  9  AM-4  PM.     Facilities  for  approximately  50  men.) 

Friendship  House  for 

American   Indians  1340  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.F.  922-3866 

(For  women  and  children  only:     Room  and  hoard,  $20.00  per  week  per  family 
unit;  three  apts.  available;  will  arrange  assistance.     Usual  stay  I  or  2 
weeks,  or  until  morepermanent  facilities  can  be  arranged.) 

Harbor  Light  Center                       240  -  4th  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

(Salvation  Army;  Board,  Room  and  counseling  service  at  rates  of  $20-$25  per 

week  after  two  week  probationary  period;  also  Hospitality  House:  13  beds  for 
overn  i  ght  on  I y . ) 

Holy  Order  of  LeMans                     937  Fillmore  St.,  S.F.  431-1917 

20  Steiner  St.,  S.F.  922-4955 
(Open  8AM  daily.     Beds  for  13  men,  plus  two  meals  per  day.) 

Life  Line  Mission  917  Folsom  St.,  S.F.  392-2220 

(Faci  lities  for  42  men  at  $12.50  per  week;  4  free  emergency  overnight  beds. 
Fre  medical  clinic  on  Mondays,  with  M.D.'s  and  nurses  in  attendance.) 

Pinehurst  Emergency  Lodge  2685  -  30th  Ave.,  S.F.  681-8340 

(For  women  and  children — boys  up  to  7;  girls  to  12  years  of  age.     Board  and 
room  daily  $4.00  for  women  and  $2.00  for  children;  weekly  $24.00  for  women 
and  $12.00  for  children.     Facilities  for  26  women  and  5  children.) 

San  Francisco  Gospel  Mission        219  -  6th  St.,  S.F.  982-0226 
'■leds  for  6  men — limited  to  three  night  stay;  one  hot  meal  provided.) 

San  Francisco 

Gospel  Center  221  -  6th  St.,  S.F. 

(Dormitory  livIng--24  beds  available.    Clients  must. apply  before  7PM;  stay 
limited  to  3  nights  per  month;  hot  meals  served.) 

Volunteers  of  America  2300  E.    14th  St.,  Oakland,  Ca.  436-0123 

(Beds  available  for  20-25  men.    Room  and  board  for  $1.00  per  day  the  first 
2  weeks;  thereafter  $21.00  per  week  while  working  for  the  V.  of  A.; 

Old  St.  Mary's  Church  California  and  Grant  Ave. 

5:30-6:00  PM. 
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Halfway  Houses 


Name  Address  Phone 

Friendship  House  for  818  Stelner  St.,  S.F.  346-8895 

American  Ind lant: room  and  board  $20  per  week;  no  limitation  on  length  of  stay 
Beds  available  for  16  residents.    Note:    Applicants  apply  at  office  located 
at  1340  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Phone  922-3866.) 

The  First  Step  Home  1035  Halght  St.,  S.F.  863-3661 

(Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Assn.,   Inc.:    Room  and  board  for  $27-35  per  week; 
facilities  for  46,  both  male  and  female.    Screening  8AM-4PM  weekdays.) 

Henry  Orloff  House  601  Stelner  St.,  S.F.  62  1-7097 

(Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Calif.:    Room  and  board  $34.50  per  week; 
facilities  for  45  men.    DSS  arranged  for  first  month,  after  then,  residents  a 
expected  to  pay;  average  stay  is  3  months.    Screening  daily  by  appointment.) 

Oliver  House  84  -  9th  St.,  S.F.  621-5287 

(Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul:    Beds  for  up  to  25  men;  community  kitchen 
and  food  vouchers  available;  average  stay    up  to  6  months.    Note:  Screening 
done  at  Men's  Social  Service  Center,   1175  Howard  St.,  Phone  392-3559.) 

Salvation  Army: 

Bridgeway  House  360  -4th  St.,  S.F.  781-4573 

^         (Beds  for  24  men;  pay  as  able.    On  referral  from  San  Bruno.) 

James  House 

(Room  and  board,  $28  per  week;  single  rroms  for  25  men.    Referral  from 
Harbor  Light  on ly, ) 

Single  Men's  Rehabilitation 

Center  Redwood  City 

(100  bed  domiciliary  unit — referrals  via  Dept.  of  Social  Services  only.) 
The  Stepping  Stone  255  -  1 0th  Ave.,  S.F. 

(For  females  only.  Room  and  board  for  $32.50  per  week;  request  at  least  four 
weeks  residency.    Facilities  for  12  women.) 

Synanon  House  12th  &  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland  444-3642 

(Contact  Oakland  office  for  various  locations:    Room  and  board  based  on 
ability  to  pay.     Long  range — 2  or  more  years — commitment  requested.  Provide 
job  training  and  job  placement  programs.) 

Themis  House  120  Ju 1 1  an  Ave. ,  S.F.  861-9933 

(Bureau  of  Alcoholism:  Facilities  for  14-15  men;  2  beds  available  for  women. 
Room  and  board,  $21  per  week.  Screening  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frl.  at  1:30  PM— average 
stay  3  1/2  months;  maximum  6  months.    DSS  assistance  arranged  as  needed.) 
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Educational  Service 


Court  School  for  Alcohol  Prevention        Hall  of  Justice  546-1480 
c/o  National  Council  on  Alcoholism         850  Bryant  St.,  S.F. 

(Educationa I /Informationa I — 4  school  sessions  for  court  referrals.     All  students 
are  referred  by  court  on  condition  of  probation  following  an  arrest  on  charge 
Involving  alcohol  —  usually  drunk  driving.) 

Med  I ca I /Psych i atr i c  Services 

Name  Address  Phone 

Acute: 


New  Start  Center                           40  Holland  Ct.,  S.F.  771-8800 

(Screening  (AM-I2N,  Mon.  through  Fri . — 7  bed  detoxification  unit  in  nearby 
hotel;   17  bed  domiciliary  unit.) 

S.F.  General  Hospital  Clinic       21st  &  Potrero  Sts.,  S.F.  648-8200 

Mission  Emergency  648-8200  x595 
(Provides  referrals  to  Detox. — open  24  hours.) 

Detox. —Ward  52  648-6016 
(20  beds — 14  males,  6  females) 

U.S.  Public  Health  Hospital  15th  Ave.  &  Lake  St.,  S.F.  752-1400  i 

(Restricted  to:    Merchant  Seamen,  Coast  Guardsmen,  Active  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.    Twelve  beds  available  for  alcoholics — 8  detoxification; 
4  rehabilitation  for  males  only.     Open  24  hours;  screening  and  interviewing 
In  outpatient  department. 

Sub-Acute  Treatment/Consultation/Outpatient  Care: 

Alcoholism  Evaluation  and  Cl-arendon  Hall,  Ward  1000  664-1580  x324 

Treatment  Center  Laguna  Honda  Hospital 

375  Laguna  Honda  Blvd,  S.F. 
(Screening  for  In  and  Outpatients,  9AM-IIAM,  Mon.  Tues.,  Thur.,  Fri.;  by 
appointment  only.     45  beds — 35  males  and  10  females.    Make  referrals  to 
Mendocino  State  Hospital.) 

Canon  Kip  Conwunlty  Center  705  Natoma  St.,  S.F.  861-6801 

(Screening  8: 30- I  I  AM; Qytpatf ents  only;  Cllnfc    °P®"  weekdays  9AM-5PM) 
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Med  lea  I /Psychiatric  Services  (cont'd.) 

%  Name                                             Address  Phone 

Center  for  Special  Problems         2107  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.F.  558-4801 
(Screening  8AM-IIAM  and  2PM-4PM;  Mon.  through  Frl .  by  appointment  or  on 
emergency  referral.    Outpatient  clinic  open  weekdays.) 

Mission  Neighborhood  Health 

Center                                           240Shotwell  St.,  S.F.  552-3870 
(Referrals  and  outpatient  care  only  at  present  time — anticipate  treatment 
facilities  In  near  future.) 

St.  Anthony's  Clinic  55  Jones  St.,  S.F.  432-0198 
(Screening  10:30  AM-IPM,  Tues.-  and  Frl.  only;  outpatient  clinic.) 

U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 

Hospital— Fort  Ml  ley                    42nd  Ave  .&  Clement  St. ,  S.  F.  221-4810 

(Outpatient  services  for  veterans — free  for  service-connected;  pension  for 
non-service-connected. ) 

Other  San  Francisco  Hospitals: 

Pacific  Presbyterian 

Medical  Center                     Clay  &  Webster  Sts.,  S.F.  931-8000 

Mt.  ZIon  Hospital                 1600  DIvlsadero  St.,  S.F.  567-6600 
^          (Crisis  CI Inic) 

St.  Mary's  Hospital              2200  Hayes  St.,  S.F.  752-4000 


Referral  Sources/Agencies 

Alcohol  ICS  Anonymous  166  Geary  St.,  S.F.  982-4473 

Central  Office 

(Ca I  I  night  and  day) 

Alcohol  I  cos  Anon  I mos  626-4885 
(Spanish  speaking  AA  groups) 

5  locations:    For  addresses  and  Information  call  Roberto  Hidalgo 

Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  1035  Haight  St.,  S.F.  863-3661 

Serv  i  ces 
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Referral   Sources/Agencies  (cont'd.) 
Name  Address 


Mendocino  State  Hospital  Ta Image,  Calif.  95401 

(By  referral   from  A.E.T.C.  only) 


Phone 
(707)  462- 


Mlsslon  Neighborhood 
Health  Center 

Natlona I  CouncI I  on 
A  I coho I  I sm 
(S.F.  Area) 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
(Men's  Service  Program) 

Sa I  vat i  on  Army 

San  Francisco  Department 
of  Social  Services 


240  Shotwell  St.,  S.F.  552-3870 

2340  Clay  St.,  Suite  408,  S.F.  346-1480 

1175  Howard  St.,  S.F.  392-3559 

240  -  4th  St.,  S.F.  .  781-4573 


585  Bush  St.,  S.F. 


(Community  services  division — Information  and  referral  services 
welfare  recipients  and  non-rect p I ents . ) 

Veterans'  Administration  49  -  4th  St.,  S.F. 

(Veterans  Assistance  Center — Services  offered  any  veteran;  servl 

service  connected  disability.) 


558-2951 
to  a  i  d  both 


Center  for  Special  Problems 

Court  School  for 
Alcohol  Prevention 


2107  Van  Ness  Ave.,  S.F. 

Ha  I  I  of  Just  I ce 

850  Bryant  St.,  S.F. 


556-3570 
ce  or  non- 


558-4801 
346-1480 


Financial  Assistance 


Department  of  Social  Services      585  Bush  St.,  S.F. 

HotI Ine 

Intake  Supervisor 
Applications  for  General  Assistance  (GA) 


Applications  for  Medl-Cal: 


558-571  I 
42  1-2745 
558-5588 


Old  Age  Security  (OAS) 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chi 
Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB)  , 
Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  (ATD) 


dren  (AFDC) 


Food  Stamps 


1360  Mission  St.,  S.F. 
for  appointments 


558-5662 
558-3892 


The  Seven  Steps  Club  of  S.F.  1548  Market  St.,  S.F.  421-5568 
(Non-profit  organization  of  ex-convicts  for  parolees;  provides  minimum  cash 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.) 
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NORTHEAST  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER  -  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TEAM 

The  service  of  the  Northeast  CMHC  will  be  expanded  in  1972  -  73 
to  include  a  comprehesive  mental  health  team  who  will  provide  treatment, 
evaluation,  and  consultation  services  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  design  for  this  Team  has  been  the  result  of  coordinated  planning 
between  Northeast  staff  and  various  people  both  from  official  City-County 
agencies  interested  and  involved  in  criminal  justice  as  well  as  with  people 
representing  community  and  private  agencies  and  groups.    As  such  it  is  the 
first  attempt  to  pull  together  a  mental  health  team  to  provide  services  in 
an  area  which  all  agree  are  very  much  needed. 

This  team,  which  will  consist  of  two  psychiatrists,  a  psychologist, 
a  social  worker,  three  nurses,  three  psychiatric  technicians  and  community 
mental  health  aides,   is  geared  to  provide  a  wide  array  of  services  to  those 
clients  both  in  custody  and  those  recently  released  and  in  need  of  help  get- 
ting back  into  society.     As  such  it  will  serve  also  to  divert  persons  from 
getting  into  the  criminal  justice  system  as  well  as  providing  necessary  sup- 
port services  to  those  already  Involved. 

In  the  past,  the  services  provided  by  the  CMHC  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  Its  clients  have  been  limited.     The  following  services  were  available. 

(1)  Psychiatric  evaluation  of  prisoner-patients  at  the  City  Prison 
who  are  referred  by  either  the  Municipal  Court  or  a  staff  member 
of  the  f acl I i ty . 

(2)  Evaluation  for  selected  persons  on  probation  up  to  a  maximum 
of  20/month  for  those  clients  who  are  felt  to  be  in  need  of 

a  psychiatric  evaluation  and  treatment  plan. 
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(3)  Referral  to  Napa  State  Hospital  per  Sec.  4011.6  PC  for  those 
in  need  of  such  services. 

(4)  Beginning  follow-up  in  coordination  with  the  Community  Services 
Bureau  of  persons  sent  to  Napa  and  upon  whom  the  charges  have  been 
dropped  who  are  ready  to  return  to  the  community. 

(5)  Coordination  with  County  Jails  #2  and  #4  for  those  persons  there 
in  need  of  state  hospitalization.    This  was  begun  last  month 
(March  1972)  and  is  still   in  its  exploratory  phase. 

(6)  Consultation  of  request  to  the  physicians  at  the  County  Jails  and 
with  the  "OR"  Project  when  requested. 

The  criminal  justice  team  established  in  the  1972-73  County  Plan  would 
offer  more  comprehensive  services  to  the  various  departments.     Initially,  the 
psychiatric  staff  will  be  reinforced  so  that  the  avallablity  of  such  services 
will  be  increased  to  at  least  six  days  per  week.     Such  a  person  will  evaluate 
cases  and  precribe  appropriate  treatment  either  within  the  institution  or 
transfer  the  person  to  Napa  pending  charges  being  dropped.     Similarly,  such 
a  physician  will  meet  with  the  existing  jail  medical  staff  both  in  dealing 
with  direct  patient  care  as  well  as  In  supervision  and  consultation  about 
programs  where  that  is  Indicated  and/or  desired. 

With  the  addition  of  social  work  staff,   investigation  of  the  client's 
eligibility  for  various  aid  programs  can  be  undertaken  prior  to  his  release 
from  custody  or  from  Napa  —  this  In  concert  with  the  Napa  staff.    Team  staff 
members  will  be  available  to  go  to  Napa  frequently  and  to  assist  in  discharge 
planning  for  patients  hospitalized  there,  with  an  eye  to  having  the  patient 
sent  to  his  appropriate  district  mental  health  center  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  involvement  in  the  community  based  programming. 
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Outpatient  treatment  programs  will  be  utilized  for  persons  whose 
treatment  is  interwined  with  their  probationary  status.     Cases  will  be 
evaluated  an  appropriate  programs  prescribed,  with  consultation  and 
collaboration  with  the  client's  probation  officer. 

A  Re-Entry  Program  will  be  set  up  to  provide  immediate  services  for 
persons  leaving  the  jails.     By  working  with  existing  community  self-help 
agencies  as  well  as  governmental  ones,  clients  can  be  eased  back  into  a 
productive  situation  and  also  be  made  aware  of  programs  for  which  they  are 
el  igi  b le. 

Immediate  Crisis  Intervention  will  be  offerred  to  arresting  officers  by 
the  use  of  the  444  6th  St. facility.    This  may  in  part  assist  in  reversing  the 
discouraging  trend  which  sees  obviously  mentally  ill   individuals  being 
arrested  on  holding  charges  —  disturbing  the  peace,  malicious  mischief  and 

the  notorious  647f           when  instead  they  should  be  seen  per  5150  W&L  Code. 

A  store-front  type  operation  by  the  Hall  of  Justice,  with  a  professional  person 
available  either  16  or  24  hrs  per  day  will  be  set  up  to  skim  off  many  such 
persons.     This  phase  of  the  programs  involve  a  consultative  function,   in  that 
law  enforcement  personnel  must  be  encouraged  to  utilize  mental  health  program 
opportunities  when  such  programs  offer  treatment  modalities  more  appropriate 
than  locked  ward  hospitalization. 

An  encouraging  avenue  of  alternatives  to  institutionalization  is  developing 
in  cooperation  with  the  new  clinical  director  of  Atascadero.    A  program  is  being 
devised  wherin  a  cooperative  venture  between  the  hospital  and  Northeast 
will  be  set  up  wherein  Courts  will  have  a  community  residential  program  as 
another  option  to  potential  Atascader I tes .     Such  a  program,  perhaps  using 
the  new  YMCA  facility,  will  provide  for  an  Intensive  residential  therapeutic 
experience  and  will    involve  probation  personnel  as  well  as  state  and  CMHS 
mental  health  personnel.     This  will   be  In  cooperation  with  the  Court.  They 
will  continue  to  have  jurisdiction;  reports  to  the  Court  will  be  an  important 
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Factor  in  keeping  this  program  productive. 

Insofar  as  drug  related  problems  are  concerned,  a  detoxification  program 
at  the  City  Prison  for  persons  addicted  to  opiates  is  proposed.     Such  detox 
will  employ  methadone  where  indicated,  though  screening  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  not  everyone  alledgedly  addicted  would  require  methadone  with- 
drawal, but  could  be  managed  on  other  meds      if  any.    Those  patients  enrolled 
in  a  methadone  maintenance  program  could  continue  to  receive  their  medication 
as  is  done  now  both  at  the  City  Prison  and  County  Jail  through  their  existing 
methadone  contact. 

As  this  program  is  one  within  a  community  mental  health  center,  imput 
from  the  community  is  of  paramount  importance.     A  council  consisting  of 
governmental  agencies  (SFPD,  Sheriff's  Office,  Adult  Probation,  Health  Dept., 
State  Parole)  self-help  groups  (Nothern  Calif.  Service  League,  Salvation  Army, 
Renaissance  Association,  Seven  Step  Foundation)  and  former  inmate,  chaired  by 
the  Northeast  representative,  will  be  set  to  have  an  advisory  role  in  planning 
program  directions.    This  provision  is  in  keeping  with  the  community 
mental  health  philosophy        Such  a  body  will  act  as  a  guide  to  directions, 
effectiveness,  etc.  of  the  program. 


DRUG  TASK  FORCE 

The  Drug  Task  Force  met  In  May  and  June  to  discuss  the  priorities  of  goals 
related  to  its  area.     It  further  delineated  a  range  of  problems  and  objectives 
which  project  applicants  could  aim  to  address.     The  substantive  areas  related 
to  drug  abuse  are:  Law  Enforcement,  Health,  Residential  Rehabilitation,  Other 
forms  of  Rehabilitation,  Legal,  Education  and  Consultation,  Planning,  Evaluation 
and  Administration. 

According  to  the  priorities  outlined  in  Section  One  of  the  Regional  Plan, 
-fhe  Task  Force  recommended  funding  of  several  projects,  five  of  which  were 
accepted  by  the  general  Council  within  its  top  twenty  projects.     These  five 
are:     San  Francisco  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse,  Bay-View  Hunter's 
Point  Methadone  Maintenance  Program,  Drug  Abuse  in  San  Francisco  County,  Reality 
House  West,  Walden  House,  Inc. 

Since  that  time,  the  Task  Force  has  supported  efforts  of  the  Durg  Abuse 
Coordinating  Council  to  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  surveying 
and  planning  methodology  for  the  area  of  drug  abuse.     To  date,  the  Council 
has  held  a  series  of  planning  meetings  with  over  100  groups  represented.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  help  define  problems  and  determine  needs 
related  to  drug  abuse  in  San  Francisco.     The  meetings  were  very  fruitful.  At 
this  time,  the  San  Francisco  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Is  conducting  a 
survey  of  current  and  planned  resources  in  regard  to  the  needs  and  problems 
identified  in  the  planning  sessions,  so  that  the  necessary  extent  of  additional 
resources  can  be  determined.     Later  in  the  year,  the  Council  will  meet  with 
groups  and  agencies  in  the  area  of  drug  aubse  to  develop  priorities  to  discuss 
an^j  work  toward  funding  and  implementation. 
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Drug  Task  Force  Members 


Jewell  Becknel I ,  Supervisor 
Out-Patient  Dept.  Mt.  Zion  Hospital 
70  Getz  Street,  SF  941 12 

Judi e  Cope  I  and 
Educational  Coordinator 
Centre  de  Cambio 
3007  24th  Street,  SF 

Francis  J.  Curry,  M.D, 
Director  of  Public  Health 
101  Grove  Street,  SF  94102 

Donal d  Jones 

SF  Genera  I  Hospi  ta I 

Ward  52,  SF 

John  Kerrigan,  Lieutenant 
Narcotics  Division 
San  Francisco  Police  Department 
850  Bryant  Street,  SF  94103 

James  Reedy 

Mental  Health  Association 
655  Van  Ness  Avenue 
SF  94  102 

Howard  Rochford,  Executive  Director 
San  Francisco  Crisis  Intervention 
1255  Post  Street,  SF 

Peter  C.  Rodriguez 
Sr.  Probation  Officer 
Juveni le  Court 

375  W66dside  Avenue,  SF  94127 

Louis  S.  Simon 

KPIX  -  Area  Vice-President 

2655  Van  Ness  Avenue,  SF  94109 

Gregory  Stout,  Attorney  at  Law 
I  Cal i  fornia  Street,  SF  94  I  II 
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Current  Activities  Concerned  with  Reduction  of  Drug  Abuse 
A.    Mental  Health  Services 

San'  Francisco  is  divided  into  five  mental  health  districts  (catchment 
areas).     In  three  areas,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  comprehensive  mental  health 
service.     In  two  districts  a  consortium  of  private  institutions  provide  services. 

San  Francisco  Community  Mental  Health  Service  also  has  a  Division  of 
Special  Programs  which,   in  addition  to  other  functions,  provides  treatment  for 
drug  abuse.    Most  of  these  services  are  available  on  a  City-wide  basis  and  some 
are  provided  in  a  decentralized  system  through  local  community  mental  health 
services.    Other  services  are  provided  more  centrally,   i.e.,  the  Center  for 
Special  Problems. 

I.     District  Mental  Health  Centers — Drug  Abuse  Services 
a.     Treatment  Services 

(1)  The  City  maintains  and  operates  a  drug  detoxification  ward 
with  6  beds  at  the  San  Francisco  General  Hospital.  Here, 
acute  detoxification  services  are  provided  to  drug  abusers. 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital  accepts  addicts  with  serious 
medical  complications  of  addiction  or  with  pre  lens  of  drug 
addiction  alone. 

(2)  The  Northeast  Mental  Health  Center,   Inc.,  at  1195  Bush  Street 
provides  inpatient  detoxification  services,  halfway  house 
facilities  and  outpatient  treatment.     The  program  also  includes 
a  heroin  withdrawal  project.     Eight  beds  are  specifically 
reserved  for  this  program. 

The  Northeast  CMHC  also  is  establishing  as  part  of  i "s  services  a  criminal 

justice  team  to  work  with  the  Probation  Department,  The  City  Prison,  and  the 

County  jails.     (see  a  description  of  this  program  under  The  Adult  Treatment 

Task  Force).     A  significant  part  of  the  activity  of  this  team  will  be  with  drug 

abusers  who  have  been  arrested.     Both  evaluation  and  theraputic  services  will 

be  made  available.     Further,  alternatives  to  arrest  and  incarceration  will  be 

developed  to  direct  needful  persons  to  the  mental  health  system. 
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(3)  The  Sunset  Mental  Health  Center  provides  intensive, 
usually  inpatient  care,  for  people  who  are  toxic  from 
drug  use,  too  sick  for  outpatient  care,  yet  medically  too 
healthy  to  qualify  for  emergency  care.    These  services  are 
performed  at  Lang  ley-Porter  Hospital  as  part  of  Distict  5. 

(4)  Methadone  Maintenance  Treatment  Program  (located  at  259 
Hyde  Street)  is  the  California's  first  methadone  treatment 
program.    At  the  present  time,  600  narcotic  addicts  are 
participating  in  this  program.     In  the  Central  Induction 
Center,  all  diagnosed  addicts  are  processed  prior  to 
acceptance  in  the  methadone  maintenance  program.    All  addicts 
spent  approximately  six  weeks  in  the  Induction  Center  program 
prior  to  transfer  to  their  local  community  satellite  clinic. 

In  addition  to  the  main  intake  center,  there  are  three  clinics 
located  at  1195  Bush  Street,  1301  Pierce  Street  and  General 
Hospital.    At  this  time,  there  are  adequate  funds  to  treat 
addicts  in  the  first  phase  of  its  community-wide  program. 

b.     Ha  I f way  Houses 

Halfway  house  facilities  are  severely  limited  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco.     Twelve  beds  are  maintained  at  the  Northeast  Mental  Health 
Center.     Wa I  den  House,  a  private  institution,  provides  beds  for  60 
adolescent  drug  abusers.    Reality  House,  located  in  a  black  ghetto  (the 
Fillmore  District)  has  a  limited  number  of  beds  available  for  non- 
narcotic withdrawal  along  with  some  halfway  house  facilities.     In  all, 
less  than  150  beds  at  halfway  houses  are  available. 
2.     The  Center  for  Special  Problems,  a  City-operated  specialty  clinic, 
operates  outpatient  clinics  for  drug  abuse  treatment  services.  Both 
narcotic  and  non-narcotic  drug  abuse  problems  are  treated.     The  center 
provides: 

(a)  Individual  therapy 

(b)  Group  psychotherapy 

(c)  Contact  group 

(d)  Crisis  intervention 

(e)  Medical  evaluation 

(f)  Psychopharmacotherapy 

(g)  Methadone  maintenance  and  detox  for  pregnant  addicts 

(h)  Outpatient  detoxification 

( i )  Psychodrama 

(j)  Casework  services 

(k)  Group  work  (Yoga,  art,  volunteer  groups,  music,  drama,  dance) 

(I)  Outreach  (work  in  community,  schools,  home  visits,  hospital 

visits,  streetwork  by  community  workers) 

(m)  Fami ly  therapy 

(n)  Vocational  counseling 
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3.    Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime  (TASC)   is  a  program  which 
both  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Mayor's  Crinina!  Justice  Council 
are  jointly  proposing  for  Federal  Funding.     The  proposal  program  would  offer 
to  persons  arrested  in  San  Francisco  who  are  also  addicts  the  opportunity 
to  join  a  treatment  program  while  on  bail.    The  proposed  TASC  is  an  effort 
to  join  the  mental  health  care  delivery  system  and  the  criminal  justice 
at  a  time  to  m^xitnize  benefits  to  the  addict  and  the  community. 
Information,  Education,  Prevention 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  instituted  a  City-wide 
program  of  drug  abuse  information.    Unfortunately,  the  program  is  inadequately 
funded  and  understaffed.  ■  Although  it  is  recognized  that  comprehensive 

drug  abuse  information  should  be  available  for  all  San  Francisco  residents, 
the  program  is  geared  primarily  toward  grade  school  children.     The  community 
has  already  affirmed  that  every  student  from  grade  school    level  to  college 
senior  should  receive  ongoing  drug  education  appropriate  to  age,  need,  level 
of  awareness  and  understanding.    Recent  City  budget  cuts  have  left  the 
Department  with  pennies  to  spend  on  drug  abuse  education  for  students. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  sends  uniformed  officers  to  schools 
throughout  the  City  with  a  program  of  drug  abuse  education.    These  lectures 
include  films  on  drug  abuse,  a  narcotics  display  kit,  testimonials  from 
former  drug  addicts  and  role  and  game  playing. 

3.  The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  has  formed  a  Speakers'  Bureau. 
Guest  talks  are  given  at  schools  and  various  community  entities  in  an 
effort  to  further  facilitate  the  educative  process  of  the  total  community. 

4.  The  adult  Probation  Department  has  joined  together  with  the  Juvenile 
Probation  Department  in  in-service  drug  abuse  training  program. 
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5.  The  San  Francisco  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  recognizes  as 
part  of  its  role  the  development  of  sources  of  information  and  education, 
both  for  inservice  training  programs  and  for  prevention  programs. 

In  this  light,  the  Coordinating  Council   is  establishing  a  library  of  drug 
and  drug  abuse  information.     Further,  the  Council   is  planning  a  series 
of  training  sessions  for  persons  working  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 

6.  Nearly  all  agencies,  both  private  and  public,  recognize  prevention 
through  education  and  information,  as  one  of  their  important  tasks.  Further 
most  agencies  direct  some  of  their  energies  toward  the  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  public,   in  an  effort  to  enlighten  the  Community  by 
rational  discussion  of  drugs,  drug  use  and  abuse,  social  and  political 
action  etc. 

C.     Other  Services  and  Resources  Related  to  Drug  Use,  Users,  and  Abusers 

The  resources  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  are  varied  and  extensive. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  activities  of  each  group  or  agency 

providing  services  in  the  drug  abuse  area.    Many  types  of  support  rehabilitative, 

legal,  medical,   law  enforcement,  treatment  and  research  services  exist.     In  order 

to  give  a  picture  of  resources,  a  list  of  the  membership  (as  of  December  1972) 

of  the  San  Francisco  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  follows: 

Adult  Probation  Department  Aquarius 

635  Potrero  (94110)  1222  2nd  Avenue  (94112) 


282-6923 

Dave  Mallen  (Supervisor) 


664-9888 
Kim  Storch 


American  National  Red  Cross 
1625  Van  Ness  (94109) 
776-1500 
Barney  Sha lilt 


Bay  Area  Urban  League,  Inc. 
2400  Sutter  St.  (94124) 
285-6200 
Ernest  Mttche I  I 


Amorph  i  a 

2073  Greenwich  (94123) 

663-5858 

Michel le  Cauble 


Bayvlew  -  Hunters  Ft.  Foundation 


1503  Galvez  (94  124) 
285-6200 
Ernest  M  i  tche I  I 
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Beyond  Methadone,  Inc. 
4107  Folsom  (941 10) 
282-1092 
Nate  Ash  I  and 

Blackman's  Free  Medical  Clinic 
689  McAl I ister  (94102) 
563-6420 
George  Peterson 

Ca I i  fornia  HRD  Center 
1748  Market  (94102) 
577-2569 
Eleanor  Durgin 

California  Marijuana  Initiative 
2221  Pi Ibert  (94123) 
922-6273 
Robert  Ashford 

California  Medical  Association 
693  Sutter  (94102) 
776-9400 
Ga  i  I  Jara 


Centre  de  Cambio 
3007  24th  (941 10) 
285-8868 
Judie  Copeland 

Ch i natown-Northbeach  Youth  Services 
250  Columbus  (94133) 
433-7163 
Garrick  Wong 

Church  of  the  Good  Earth 
1915  Oak  (941 17) 
386-2324 
Steve  Stacy 

Creative  Socio-Medics 
578  Polsom  (94105) 
3b8-360l 
Jerry  Bayer 

Division  of  Special  Programs 
3626  Geary  (941 18) 
558-2001 

Rinna  B.  Flohr,  ACSW 


California  Medical  Clinic  for  Psyche 

2087  Union  (94123) 

567-3532 

Bert  Green,  Esq. 

California  Narcotic  Outpatient  Progi 
69  Nth  Street  (94103 
557-3853 
Richard  Prouty 

California  Youth  Authority 
30  Van  Ness  (94102) 

557-  2824 
Everette  McVey 

Counselors  on  Alcoholism  & 
Related  Disorders 
1839  Lombard  (94123) 
Dude  Melton 

Catholic  Social  Services 
2255  Hayes  (941 17) 
287-8200 

Clothiede  Dul fer 

Center  for  Special  Problems 
2107  Van  Ness  (94109 

558-  4801 
Sue  Roberts 


Educational  &  Vocational  Training  Center 

for  the  Abuse  of  Drugs  Inc. 
655  14th  St. 
1  621-1340 

U.G.  Moore 

Energy 

1287  I Ith  Avenue  (94122) 

681-2500 

Richard  Erikson 

EOC-CEP  Health  Component 
730  Polk  -  2nd  Floor  (94109) 
771-7100 
Steven  Yee 

Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow  Memorial  Library 
1445  Stockton  -  Suite  209  (94133) 
362-1353 
Robert  Barker 

Fort  Help-Center  for  Solving 
Special  Social  &  Health  Problems 
199  lOth  (94103) 
864-4705 
Angel  Juvera 
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General  Hospital  -  Ward  72 
22nd  4  Potrero  (941 10) 
648-8200  ext  645 
Don  Jones 

Haight  Ashbury  Medical  Clinic-Detox  Unit 

529  Clayton  (941 17) 

621-2014 

Patricia  Nichols 

Ha i ght-Ashbury  Neighborhood  Development 
1915  Oak  (941 17) 
Ronald  Landberg 

Hospi  ta I i  ty  House 

146  Leavenworth  (94102) 

776-2103 

Mel  Square 

Huck.Jeberry  House 

3830  Judah  (^4122) 

731-3921 

Steve  Lieberman 

Human  Rights  Commission 

1095  Market,  Suite  500  (94103) 

558-4901 

Shone  Marti  nez 

Hunters  Pt-Bayview  Comm  Health  Center 
5815  Third  (94124) 
584-9240 
Eddie  Johnson 

Juvenile  Probation  Service 
375  Woods ide  Avenue  (94124) 
731-5740  ext  305 
Jane  Cassedy 

KFRC 

415  Bush  (94108) 

982-9200 

Jerry  Kay 

KNBR 

Fox  Plaza  (94102) 

626-6700 

Jane  Morrison 

KYA 

I  Nob  Hill  Circle 
397-2500 

Karylyn  von  Moren 


Lang  ley  Porter  Institute-Youth  Drug 
401  Parnassus  (94122) 
681-8080 
Marion  Brennan 

Mas  Vida 

580  York     (941 10) 

864-0320 

Gary  Graham 

McAuley  Institute 
St  Mary 's  Hospi  ta I 
2200  Hayes     ( 141 17) 
752-4000 

Dav  i  d  Tomas  i  n  i ,  M. D. 

Methadone  Maintenance  -  Induction  Center 

259  Hyde  (94109) 

558-2761 

Rod  Prestwood,  M.D. 

Mission  Area  Drug  Council 

3007  24th  (941 10) 

285-8868 

I nez  Chambers 

Mission  Methadone 

SF  General  Hospital  -  Ward  93 

1001  Potrero    (941 10 

648-8200  ext  7  17 

Lou  Richardson 

Mission  Rebels 

674  So.  Van  Ness     (941 10) 

431-2224 

Sulu  Palega 

Narconon  Drug  and  Crimial  Rehab i t i at i on 
389  Fourth  St.  (94105) 
495-0753 
Paul  Barbero 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism 

2340  Clay,  Room  408     (941 15) 

346-1480 

Wi  I  I  I  am  Harper 

N.O.R.T.H. 

(No  Other  Reason  Than  Help) 
199  Tenth  Street  (94103) 
864-4705 
Ken  Akinaka 
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Northeast  Comm  Mental  Health  Service,  I 

I  195  Bush  (94109) 

441-2221 

Arthur  Carfagnl ,  M.D. 

Northeast  Drug  Training 
I  195  Bush  (94109) 
441-2221 
Cyrus  Carter 

Northeast  Methadone  Program 
I  195  Bush  (94109) 
441-1385 

Linda  Goode,  R.N. 

No.  Calif  Pharmaceutical  Association 

130  Bush  (94104) 

332-4000 

Fred  Mayer,  R.PH 

No.  Calif  Service  League 

657  Mission,  Room  503  (94105) 

421-8828 

Joseph  Si  Iver 

The  Off  Ramp 

1525  Wal ler    (941 17) 

673-6799 

Ann  East 

OMI  Assn. 

205  Granada  Avenue 

584-8188 

Ednz  James 

Pol  ice  Academy 

850  Bryant  (94103) 

553-1 100 

Insp  Leonard  Beckum 

Police  Dept-Juveni  le  Bureau 
850  Bryant  (94103) 
553-1732 

Ofcr  Stephan  Hardy 

Police  Dept-Narcoti cs 

850  Bryant,  Room  411  (94103) 

553- 

Lt.  John  Kerrigan 

Pub  I  ic  Library 

Civic  Center    (941 15) 

558-3985 

Reed  Coats 


Rea I i ty  House  West 

899  Pel  I  Street     (94  II 7) 

864-3505 

Leroy  Looper 

Renaissance  Association 
82  Third  Street  (94103) 
495-0277 
Pete  Luizza 

Sa I  vat  ion  Army 

1275  Harrison  (94103) 

864-7000 

Capt  Charles  Brewer 

Self  Help  for  the  Elderly 

3  Old  Chinatown  Lane  (94108) 

982-9171 

Seventh  Step  Foundation 

681  Market,  Room  730     (94  103) 

Ferdinand  Jolby 

SF  Association  for  Mental  Health 
655  Van  Ness  (94109) 
766-4133 

Patrocoa  Brimstem 

SF  BAi  I  Project 
850  Bryant  (94103) 
552-2202 
Naneen  Karraker 

SF  Bar  Association-Drug  Abuse  Committee 
I  I  I  Sutter,  Room  601  (94104) 
986-0373 

Paul  Matzger,  Esq. 

SF  Community  Streetworkers  Center 

66  3rd  Street  (94103) 

398-7737 

Henry  Izumizaki 

SF  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Counc 
693  Mission,  Suite  81  I  (94105) 
495-3440 
Don  Britt 

SF  Crisis  Intervention 
1255  Post  #609  (94104) 
673-6799 

Howard  A.  Rochford,  Jr. 
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SF  Lawyers  Committee  for  Urban  Affairs 
Mi  I  Is  BIdg  -  Room  528  (94104) 
989-9444 

Wy I le  Shel don,  Esq. 

SF  Medical  Society 

3905  Sacramento    (941  IB) 

EV  7-7600 

Richard  Dennes,  M.D. 

SF  Unified  School  District-Drug  Advisory 
Counci  I 

135  Van  Ness  (94102) 
863-4680    ext  316 
Gene  Huber 

Sheriff's  Office 

City  Hall ,  Room  333  (94102) 

558-241  I 

Richard  Honglsto 

Standard  01  I  of  Cal fornia 

225  Bush,   13th  Floor  (94104) 

894-4357 

A. J  .  Su I  I  Ivan 

Sunset-OMI  Mental  Health  Center 

1351  24th  Avenue     (94121 ) 

661-2013 

Mary  Jean  Proux 

Teen  Cha I  I enge 

1464  Valencia    (941 10) 

285-1353 

Larry  Moore 

Telegraph  HI  I  I  Neighborhood  Assn. 
660  Lombard  (94105) 
421-6443 
A I  Edmonds 

Transitions  to  Freedom,  Inc. 
2160  Lake  (9412)) 
752-7716 
Mark  Dowie 

U.C.S.F. 

Dept  of  Pharmacology 
3626  Geary     (941 18) 
558-2001 

Barry  S.  Ramer,  M.D. 

United  Bay  Area  Crusade 
2015  Steiner    (941 15) 
567-  5700  Ext  248 
Pat  Faick 


Un I  ted  Peop I e 

266  Oneida    (941 12) 

Hr>nk  Rivera 

United  Projects 
330  Grove  (94102) 
864-9  I  15 
Rich  Herman 

U.S.  Naval  Station 

Drug  Rehab  Care  Center-Bldg  218 

Treasure  Island  (94130) 

765-6156 

CTMC  J.D.  Col  I  Ins 

U.S.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 

Down  Front  House-Bldg  1034  (94129) 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco 

561-2663 

Co  I .  John  PI  ace 

U.S.  Sixth  Army 
Attn:  Amper-B 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco  (94129) 
561-4373  4187 
Paul  El  I iott 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  -  CMHS 
Department  of  Public  Health 
101  Grove,  Room  214  (94102) 
558-4031 

Pearl  Starkey  Ph.D  (Jack  McKenzie) 
Walden  House 

101  Buena  Vista  E.     (941 17) 
864-7090 

Wa Iter  B.  Littrel I 

Western  Institute  of  Human  Resources 
1686  Union  (94123 
928-8662 
Cameron  King 

Wests ide  CMH  Service,  Inc. 
2201  Sutter    (941 15) 
563-7710 
John  Hayes 

Wests ide  Methadone  Program 
1301  Pierce     (941 15) 
563-7710    ext  80 
Me  I i  nda  Totten 

Youth  Guidance  Center-Psychiatric  Clinic 
375  Woods Ide  Avenue  (94127) 
731-5740  Alice  Breslow,  Ph.D. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  TASK  FORCE 


Members: 

Ernest  C.  Ayala  -  Chairman 

Social  Director,  Catholic  Youth  Organization 

Member  Executive  Committee,  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 

Chairman,  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission  of  San  Francisco 

Yori  Wada  -  Vice  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Buchanan  Street  Branch  YMCA 

Member,  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force, 

California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 

Member,  Social  Services  Commission  of  San  Francisco 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Armstrong 

Director,  Catholic  Youth  Organization 

Member  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  of  San  Francisco 

Eugene  Block 

Executive  Director,  Council  for  Civic  Unity 

Joseph  J.  Botka 

Chief,  Juvenile  Probation  Officer,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Captain  James  Curran 

Commander,  Juvenile  Bureau,  San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Mrs.  Frances  Green 

Member,  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  of  San  Francisco 

Mrs .  Leo! a  Pucci  ne I  I i 

Member,  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission  of  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Randal  I  Street 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Judge  of  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court 

Mrs.  Idaree  West brook 

Researcher,  Far  West  Laboratories 

Mr.  Hugh  Wi  re 

Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 


The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto  shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Council   in  May  1971.    The  Task  Force  met  for  the  first  time  on 
August  23,   1971.     During  the  period  from  August  1971  to  November  1971  the  Task  Force 
set  about  identifying  the  problem  and  need  areas  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  The 
body  agreed  that,  with  regard  to  juvenile  services  the  following  problems  were  most 
pressing: 


1.  Insufficient  alternatives  to  arrest  and  referral. 

2.  Insufficient  pre-de 1 1 nquency  services  and  programs. 

3.  An  Inadequate  number  of  Residential  services  for  juveniles  In  San  Francisco. 

The  Task  Force  also  noted  that  the  following  were  the  prime  needs  of  juveniles 
in  San  Francisco: 

1.  More  private  locally  based  programs  to  serve  as  alternatives  to 
arrest  and  referral . 

2.  More  programs  directed  toward  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  including 
programs  for  early  detection  of  anti -social  behavior. 

3.  More  locally  based  rehabilitative  and  treatment  programs  for  juveniles. 

In  Ntovember  of  1971  the  Task  Force  began  reviewing  proposals  for  funding  and 
determining  which  programs  woili  I  d  nnake  progress  toward  eliminating  the  problems 
and  fulfilling  the  needs.    The  Task  Force  then  made  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  which  voted  to  fund 
five  action  projects  recommended  by  the  Task  Force. 

From  January  through  July  of  1972,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  turn-around  time 
required  by  the  State  in  producing  a  new  plan,  the  Task  Force  again  went  through 
the  process  of  identifying  problems  and    needs  and  recommending  programs  addressed 
toward  those  problems  and  needs.      The  Executive    Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal 
Justice  Council  agreed  to  fund  five  programs  for  1973-1974  recommended  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force. 

Since  July  1972  the  Task  Force  has  been  involved  in  monitoring  funded  CCCJ 
projects  and  in  more  through       planning  for  the  improvement  of  Juvenile  Justice  in 
San  Francisco. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  PROBATION 


The  Juvenile  Probation  Chief,  selected  by  the  Superior  court  Judges, 
has  an  authorized  staff  of  378,  i.e..  Probation  Department,   168;  Juvenile 
Hall,  119;  Log  Cabin  Ranch,   19;  and  Hidden  Valley  Ranch,  22.     Under  the 
Federa I • Emergency  Employment  Act,  additional  professional,  clerical  and 
maintenance  positions  have  been  assigned  to  the  department.   (See  Table  37 
Juvenile  Court  Department  Organization  Chart). 

The  Juvenile  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  children  who  are  alledged  to 
have  committed  unlawful  acts,  who  are  in  need  of  supervision  or  are  wayward. 
Primary  referral  sources  are  police,  school,  parents  or  relatives.  The 
Probation  Department  makes  investigation  of  the  facts  and  decides  whether  or 
not  official  court  action  should  be  taken.  If  official  court  action  Is  not 
deemed  necessary,  the  child  is  admonished  and  his  case  closed  or  Is  referred 
to  other  service  agencies. 

In  1971  and  continuing  in  1972,  the  Court  has  focused  on  the  planning  and/ 
or  implementation  of  the  following  new  or  enriched  services: 

1.  Information  Services  -  Planning  and  preliminary  steps  have  been  completed 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Court's  manual    information  system  which  will  begin 
in  the  Fall  of  1972.    This  modernization  will   increase  efficiency  of  staff 
services  to  clients,  provide  detailed  research  data  to  the  community  for  planning 
of  alternatives  to  the  juvenile  justice  system,  development  of  pre-de I i nquent 
programs  and  drug  research. 

2.  Girl's  Center  -  The  transfer  of  "i  he  majority  of  dependent  girls  and  children 
under  five  years  of  age  from  Juvenile  Hall  shelter  care  to  other  community 
facilities  enabled  the  Court  to  implement  its  plan  to  provide  a  rehabilitative 
center  for  girls  on  probation.    The  center  officially  opened  on  April    19,   1972  and 
is  combined  residential  and  day  care  treatment  center.     It  is  operated  by  the 
Court  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Unified  School  District  and  the  Department  of 
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Public  Health.    The  State  subsidizes  the  operation  expenses  in  the  amount  of 
$95.  per  girl  per  month. 

The  bed  capacity  is  15  and  an  additional    15  girls  can  participate  on  a 
day  care  basis.    Delinquent  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  accepted. 
Since  emphasis  was  placed  on  defining  and  modifying  operational  procedures 
during  the  first  three  months,  the  average  daily  population  was  5.  There 
were  9  girls  in  residence  on  June  30,  1972. 

3.  Camps  -  The  Court  operates  two  rehabilitative  camps  for  delinquent  boys  in 
LaHonda,  San  Mateo  County. 

Log  Cabin  Ranch  receives  boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age.     Plans  have 
been  formulated  to  provide  a  varied  vocational  training  and  after  care  programs 
geared  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  the  changing  urban,  sociological  and 
economic  patterns  of  the  Seventies.    The  plan  will  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
funds  are  aval  I ab I e . 

Hidden  Valley  Ranch  receives  boys  from  II  to  14  years  of  age.    This  ranch 
opened  in  October  1967  and  has  always  operated  below  rated  capacity.    Plans  have 
therefore  been  formulated  to  develop  a  short  term  evaluation  facility  at  the 
ranch  for  boys  who  require  temporary  removal   from  their  homes.     The  plan  will  be 
implemented  as  a  pilot  study  in  August,   1972.     It  will  be  expanded  when  additional 
funds  are  available.    Boys  will  stay  in  the  evaluation  program  from  a  minimum  of 
30  days  to  a  maximum  of  90  days.    This  period  of  study  will  enable  the  Court,  and 
probation  staff  to  determine  the  necessity  for  continued  out-of~home  placements 
and  the  appropriate  placement  setting.     It  is  expected  that  this  p re-p I acement 
program  will   increase  the  number  of  boys  who  are  able  to  return  to  their  own  homes; 
and  decrease  the  number  of  boys  who  are  now  placed  in  institutions  at  some  distance 
from  San  Francisco. 

4.  Drug  Programs  -  In  1971,  4  probation  officers  attended  special  training 
courses  for  drug  abuse  treatment.     These  probation  officers  have  approximately 
30  boys  and  girls  with  drug  related  problems  in  their  caseloads.    The  Court  is 
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PRELIMINARY  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

1970  and  1971 

DELINQUENCY 

1970 

1971 

Percent 

Change 
1971 

1.    Intake  Referrals 
Boys 
Girls 

7,102 
139 

6497 
2,005 

-  7.1 

-  U.i 

-  13.3 

2.    Petitions  Filed 

1,685 

1,65U 
172113 
.  lill 

-  12.3 

Boys 
Girls 

173B9 
U96 

-  10.^ 

-  17.1 

3.  Average  No,  Supervised"**^ 

Boys 
Girls 

2,290 
566 

2,006 

T)7ftT 
l,aoi 

525 

-  12.U 

-  XU.  1 

-  7.2 

h»  Average  No,  Out-of-Home  Placement* 

308 

283 

-  8.1 

Boys 
Girls 

102 

98 

-  10.2 

-  3'.  9 

5»  New  Deliveries  to  CYA 

111 

81 

-  27.0 

Boys 
Girls 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

77 
3U 

25 

«  27.3 
-  26.5 

1 

1,    Intake  Referrals 

1,288 

1,1;35 

+   11. U 

2.    Petitions  Filed 

568 

+  U.o 

3.    Average  No,  Supervised'*'' 

2,6h7 

-  Ii,2 

JUVENILE  HALL 

1.    Average  Daily  Population,  Total 

207,0 

166.  U 

U3.1 
38-7 

-  19.6 

Delinquent  Boys 
Delinquent  Girls 
Dependents 

notU 

U9.1 
U7.5 

-  23.U 

-  12.2 

-  18.5 

2.    Admissions,  Total 

Delinquent  Boys 
Delinquent  Girls 
Dependents 

8,812 

BV323 
2,3Ul 
1,1U8 

2,027 
l,03ii 

-  1I4.0 

-  15.2 

-  13.U 

-  9.9 

3,    Average  Length  of  Stay 
Delinquent  Boys 
Delinquent  Girls 
Dependents 

~.6 
7,7 
1^.1 

6.9 
7-8 
13.6 

-  9.3 
+  1.3 

-  9.9 

♦   Average  No,  Under  Supervision,  End  of  Month.  • 
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participating  in  a  grant  request  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  by  Langley  Porter  Clinic  for  a  treatment  and  research  demonstration 

project  for  youth  involved  in  drug  abuse.     It  is  hoped  that  the  grant  request 

will  be  funded  in  January  1973.    The  Court  will  establish  a  drug  abuse  team 

with  6  probation  officers,  two  of  whom  will  be  paid  by  grant  funds. 

5.    Other  projects  under  consideration  -  The  court  is  currently  involved  in 

developing  a  Schoo I -Court-commun i ty  delinquency  prevention  program  and  an 

expanded  staff  training  project. 

JUVENILE  HALL 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  youths  detained  in  Juvenile  Hall  continues. 
In  1971,  the  average  daily  population  decreased  19^,  while  admissions  decreased 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was  built.  Juvenile  Hall  was  below  rated  capacity 
more  than  half  of  the  time.     Delinquent  boy  admissions  decreased  25%,  while  girls 
had  a  125^  decrease.     The  average  length  of  stay  for  boys  and  girls  was  7.6  days 
(See  Table  38  Preliminary  Statistical  Summary,   1970  and  1971,  for  data  relevant 
to  this  and  other  areas). 
Arrest  Alternative  Activities 

The  Juvenile  Court  staff  at  points  of  intake  has  developed  relationships 
with  community  groups,  who  upon  learning  of  a  child  referred,  upon  receiving 
permission  of  parents,  become  involved  with  the  intake  staff.     This  may  be  at  any 
point,   immediately  at  arrest,  detention,  or  at  the  initial  court  hearing.  This 
activity  of  community  groups  has  developed  into  a  very  real  and  genuine  aid  in 
diverting  children  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  Syst^,  yet  provides  a  superior 
helping  service  by  indigenous  persons   in  the  neighborhood  for  the  child  and  his 
fami  I y . 

The  San  Francisco  School  System  uses  the  Juvenile  Court  for  problems  concerned 
with  school  discipline.     Diversions  and  alternatives  to  court  referrals  have  been 
developed  through  the  Police  Youth  School  Program,  as  well  as  by  utilizing 
community-based  groups  and  the  established  social  agencies  to  handle  school 


problems  before  Juvenile  Court  referral  becomes  necessary. 

Delinquency  prevention  needs  center  around  early  detection  of  anti-social 
behavior  and  remedies  as  early  as  possible.     The  strengthening  of  school 
programs,  services  to  families  to  provide  adequate  health,  employment  and 
shelter  are  all  a  part  of  the  broad  responsibility  of  society  to  care  for  its 
needy . 

In  San  Francisco,  beginning  with  the  initial  police  contact,  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  police  to  divert  non-criminal   type  situations  when  a 
crisis  is  demanding  direct  action.     The  runaway,  defiant  child,  the  truant,  the 
drug  addict,  the  alcoholic,  all  have  special   needs  which  may  not  be  detention. 
Residential  facilities  should  be  established  wherein  police  can  refer  children 
voluntarily  for  crisis  counseling  pending  further  decision  by  parents  or  police. 
Volunteer  groups  and  private  agencies  should  develop  facilities  for  utilizing 
each  other's  services  rather  than  referral  to  Court. 

The  impact  of  diversionary  programs  can  be  seen  in  the    decrease  of  petitions 
filed.     The  percentage  of  juveniles  arrested  who  have  been  referred  to  the 
Probation  Department  has  gone  up  in  four  of  the  five  years  between  1966  and  1970; 
however  the  percentage  of  those  referrals  which  result  in  the  filing  of  a  petition 
has  remained  relatively  constant  until    1970,  when  there  was  a  decrease  despite 
a  5%  increase  in  referrals  from  the  police.     The  fact  that  in   1971,  San  Francisco 
police  referred  75%  of  all  juvenile  arrested  to  the  Probation  Department, 
emphasizes  the  need  to  expand  diversionary  programs.    The  state-wide  percentage 
of  police  referrals  was  56.0.     Eighty  percent  of  all  court  referrals  in  1971  were 
from  the  resident  population. 
Juvenile  Justice  Commission 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  is  composed  of   15  citizens  from  the 
community,  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  Judges.     Problems  on  which  the 
Commission  worked  during  1971  included: 

I.     Removal  of  dependent  children  from  temporary  care  to  Juvenile  Hall 
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2.  Development  of  Improved  Civil  Service  procedures  for  the  recruitment 
and  appointment  of  personnel. 

3.  Collaboration  with  the  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission,  the  public 
schools  and  the  police  in  order  that  58  public  school  playgrounds  were 
kept  open  during  the  summer. 

Probation  Department 

Probation  counseling  is  by  far  the  largest  segment  of  activity  for  the 
Probation  Division.    The  diversion  from  the  system  at  point  of  intake,  and  the 
aid  in  supervision  in  the  community  are  strengthened  by  the  involvement  of  not 
only  parents  and  guardians,  but  by  the  utilization  of  the  services  of 
neighborhood  groups  and  established  social  agencies.     Involvement  with  the 
schools,  and  seeking  employment  and  tutorial  aid  have  all  been  part  of  probation 
services. 

Needs  for  Improved  services  in  probation  counseling  revolve  not  only  around 
contact  at  Court,  but  on  finding  ways  to  rebuild  broken  family  relationships. 
Use  of  community  mental  health  facilities,  neighborhood  groups,  school  and  employer 
all  need  strengthing  to  achieve  Improved  results.    The  use  of  Court  Volunteer 
Aides  for  probation  services  has  not  yet  materialized  to  any  measurable  extent. 
This  needs  expansion  and  is  being  deferred  for  lack  of  funds. 

With  the  intent  of  improving  the  quality  of  field  supervision,  the  traditional 
separation  between  divisions  handling  males  and  those  handling  females  was  discarded 
in  favor  of  assignments  based  upon  the  residence  of  the  minor  and  his  or  her 
parents.    Field  supervision  cases  are  now  assigned  according  to  geographical  areas 
with  populations  of  approximately  140,000  each  and  which  conform  to  community 
mental  health  catchment  areas. 

In  August  of  1970,  the  Department's  first  branch  office  was  opened  in  a 
rented  store-front  space  at  2713  San  Bruno  Avenue,  Housed  there  is  the  Department's 
second  special  supervision  unit  and  consists  of  a  supervisor,  three  clerks  and 
six  probation  officers.    This  unit  provides  a  more  Intensive  level  of  supervision 


to  selected  minors  or,  profcaticn  and  to  graduates  of  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School 
residing  in  the  Bayview  Dis+rict. 

The  first  special  supervision  unit  established  has  an  identical  staffing 
pattern  and  is  housed  at  the  Youth  Guidance  Center,     It  provides  more  intensive 
suDervi<?ion  to  selected  probationers  and  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  graduates 
residing  outside  of  the  Bavview  District. 

^  full  time  training  officer  has  been  appointed  and  he  has  formed  a  training 
confinittee  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  future  training  programs. 
Probation  Suirsidy  "^rogram 

•■  ■  ,  '^lifornis  ^'.rjth  Authority  and  the  Department  of  Corrections 

implemontea  the  State  Probation  Subsidy  for  California  counties.     Its  purpose  was 
to  *^nr'ch  local  probation  services  which  were  very  inadequate  at  the  time,  i.e., 
exce'^siveh'  high  caseloads  and  minimal  supporting  services.    The  State  provides 
participatim  counties  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  each  person  kept  on  local 
probation  rather  than  sentenced  to  a  state  correctional  facility.    The  amount  of 
monev  al|-cated  is  based  on  the  decreased  number  of  commitments  in  a  current  year, 
as  compared  tc  the  average  number  of  commitments  in  a  base  period  of  1959-1953. 
Counties  nu-:'  ^.p^rd  this  money  on  programs  approved  by  the  State. 

The  Juvenile  Court  has  participated  in  the  Subsidy  Program  since  1968. 
There  are  two     Special  Supervision  Units.     Each  unit  is  staffed  by  a  supervisor, 
six  probatior  officers  and  three  clerks.     The  first  unit  is  housed  with  the  rest 
of  the  probation  department.    The  second  unit  is  housed  in  rental  store-front 
space  at  2715  "^an  Bruno  Avenue.     The  two  units  handle  a  monthly  average  of  385  cases, 
or  an  average  cf  32  per  probation  officer.     The  maximum  a  probation  officer  will 
carry  in  these  programs  is  40. 

Sixty  percent  or  the  referrals  to  these  Special  Supervision  units  are  made  by 
the  intake  divisions  at  the  time  of  the  original  court  hearing.  The  remainder  are 
minors  who  have  completed  a  period  of  training  at  Log  Cabin  or  Hidden  Valley  Ranch. 
All  are  wards  rf  the  court  as  a  result  cf  problems  ranging  from  being  beyond 
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parental  control  and  truancy  to  repeated  auto  theft,  burglaries,  assaults  and 
other  crimes.     Each  minor  participating  in  the  subsidy  program  Is  planned  for 
and  with  the  subsidy  program  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
decrease  greatly  its  number  of  commitments  to  the  California  Youth  Authority. 
The  compensation  from  the  State,  in  terms  of  earning,  however,  has  not  been 
commensurate.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  city  receives  its  subsidy  from 
the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  juvenile  and  adult  commitments  to  State 
facilities.    Adult  commitments  have  remained  high.     If  subsidy  awards  were  made 
on  the  reduction  of  commitments  of  juveniles  excluding  adults,  the  City  would  have 
received  $396,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1970-71.     Instead,  the  combined  Departments 
together  earned  only  $81,200  in  1969-70,  and  $242,368  in   1970-71.     A  hypothetical 
table  of  earning  (Table40    illustrates  the  increase  in  State  subsidies  that  would 
have  occurred  had  the  commitments  of  the  two  courts  been  accounted  for  separately. 

All  amounts  approved  and  actually  expended  are  re i mburseab I e  if  earnings 
are  sufficient  to  cover  costs.     Projected  earnings  for  the  county  based  on  actual 
adult  and  juvenile  commitments  to  state  institutions  for  the  first  six  months  are 
$276,220. 

This  amount  is  roughly  $57,000  less  than  the  cost  of  potentially  re i mburseab I e 
juvenile  services.     Juvenile  court  commitments  for  the  first  six  months  were  43 
and  may  be  projected  as  86  for  the  year  which  compares  favorably  with  the  previous 
year's  figure  of  84.    Adult  court  commitments  for  the  first  six  months  were  161  and 
may  be  projected  as  322  for  the  year  which  again  compares  closely  with  the  previous 
year's  figure  of  330.     It  may  be  anticipated  that  juvenile  court  earnings  if  not 
depressed  by  adult  commitments  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

It  would  be  financially  advantageous  to  the  county  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
juvenile  court  department  in  particular  to  have  the  juvenile  and  adult  probation 
departments  treated  as  separate  jurisdictions  with  reimbursement  based  on  each 
department's  commitments,  expenditures  and  earnings. 
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Programs  for  Juveniles 


This  listing  excerpted  from  Youth  and  the  Law,  Bar  Association 
San  Francisco,  1972 


WHO 

WHERE 

PHONE 

TYPE  OF  HELP 

1.  Advocate  Project 

3616  Lawton  Street 

665-35% 

Delinquency  prevention  by 

referral  (8-14  years) 

2.  American  Civil  Liberties  * 
Union 

593  Market  Street 

433-2750 

Legal  counselling  on 
constitutional  questions 

3.  American  Friends  Service 

2160  Lake  Street 

752-7766 

Rap  sessions,  jobs,  draft  

Committee 

counselling,  community 
service 

4.  American  Indian  Center 

225  Valencia 

552-1071 

Tutoring,  recreation, 
legal  counselling. 

5.  American  Red  Cross 

1625  Van  Ness  Avenue 

776-1500 

Community  service,  classes. 

Youth  Program 

emergencies,  food,  clothing, 

6  American  Social  Health 

785  Market  Street 

989-4590 

Community  Senlce  birth 

Association 

Room  1010 

control,  drug  assistance, 
legal,  medical,  referrals,  • 
counselling 

7.  American  Youth  Hostels 

625  Polk  Street 

771-9316 

Recreation 

8.  Apprenticeship  Opportunity 

1182  Market  Street, 

621-9712 

Tutoring  for  union  exams 

Foundation 

Rm.311 

9.  Asian  Legal  Services 

850  Kearny  Street 

398-2212 

Legal  counselling 

10.  Bay  Area  Big  Sisters 

P.O.  Box  2734.  ^^^^ 

982-9568 

Friends  for  girls  6-16 

11  RauVlam 

11.  Day  View — 

CnOI  TkirrI  ft— * 

T.I 

Tutoring,  free  classes. 

Hunter's  Point  College 

counselling 

12.  Bay  View— Hunter's 

988  Oilman 

822-2861 

Camping,  classes,  counsel- 

Point Youth  Council 

ling,  drug  assistance,  jobs, 
recreation,  community 
services 

13.  Bernal  Heights  Club 

704  Cortland 

648-5751 

Social  activities,  recreation 

14.  Big  Brothers,  Inc. 

4602  Third  Street 

285-8797 

Friends  for  boys 

15.  BlacK  Man's  Art  Gallery 

325  Haight  Street 

863-9416 

Tours,  classes 

16.  Black  Man's  Free 

689  McAllister  Street 

563-7878 

Medical 

Medical  Clinic 

17.  B'Nai  B'rith  Youth 

1789  45th  Avenue 

664-0134 

General  assistance 

Organization 

18.  Booker  T.  Washington 

800  Presidio  Avenue 

921-4757 

Educational  activities, 

Community  Service  Center 

recreation 

19.  Boy  Scouts 

5228  Diantond  Heights 
Blvd. 

647-9509 

Classes,  recreation 

Boy's  Clubs 

Recreation,  sports 

Columbia  Park 

450  Guerrero  St. 

861-8232 

Hunter's  Point 

729KirkwoodAve. 

822-8280 

Salesian 

650  Filbert  Street 

397-3068 

San  Francisco 

1950  Page  St. 

221  0790 

(Executive  Off  ice) 

Ernest  Ingold  Branch 

1950  Page  St 

221-6100 

Portola  Branch 

2574  San  Bruno 

468-0616 
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?1.  Burtau  ot  Narcotics  i 

450  Golden  GateAvt^ 

556-6771 

Drug  infonnatiM^ 

Dan|va>us  Dnifs 

Boi36035 

22.  California  SctKwl 

3001  Derby  Stfwt 

843  2662 

Education  progrtm 

forthMhnd 

Berkeley,  Ca. 

for  the  blind 

23.  California  School 

2601  Warring  Street 

845-4629 

Residential  school,  vocational 

for  th«  Deaf 

Berketty 

training 

24  Cameron  House 

920  Sacramento  Street 

781-0401 

Day  camp,  tutoring, 
recreation,  counsellifig.  Mp 
for  immigrants 

25.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

325  Arguello  Blvd. 

752-2600 

Recreation 

26  Canon  Kio  Community  House 

705  Natoma  St 

861-6801 

Crafts,  sports,  recreatioa, 
counselling,  iota 

27.  Casa  Hispana  de  Bellas 

362  Capp  Street 

647-8555 

Classts 

28  Catholic  Sxial  Service 

2255  Hayes  Street 

387-8200 

Counsellin  inSmnish. 
Chinese.  Filipifio 

29  Catholic  Youth  Organizations 

1830  Market  Street 

4311618 

30  Center  for  Special  Problems 

2107  Van  Ness  Avenue 

558-4801 

D'u7ass^stanc?Mun$ellin|. 
suicide  prevention 

31  CentralCitvHosDitality House  14G  Leavenworth  Street 

776-2103 

32.  Central  City  Youth 

143  Second  Street 

421-9810 

Development  Program 

drug  information 

33.  CentroDeCambio 

3007  24th  Street 

285-8868 

Drug  assistance 

34.  Centre  Latino 

1292  Potrero 

647-6237 
826-8964 

Community  services,  tutonng, 
medical,  classes 

35.  Child  Psychiatric  Clinic 

1500  Grove  Street 

558-3994 

Medical 

36.  Children's  Home  Society 

25  Van  Ness  Avenue 

861-9959 

Counselling  for  the  uniwad 
&  pregnant 

37.  Children's  Hospital  Child 

3700  California  Street 

752  1935 

Counselling  t  treatment  for 

Guidance  Clinic 

387-8700 
ext.  576 

emotionally  disturt)ed 

38.  Chinalown  Manilatown 

850  Kearny  St. 

398-2213 

Draft  counselling 

Draft  Help 

Classes,  ^creation,  jobs 

39  Chinatown'North  Beach 

12  Waverly 

989-3610 

Youth  Development  Program 

\ 

40  Chinatown'North  Beach 

250  Columbus. 

433-7163 

Jobs  \ 

Youth  Services 

Rms.203.210 

\ 

41.  Chinatown  Switchboard 

1042  Grant  Ave  #402 

referrals^^^'t*'"'* 

42  Chinatnwn  Youth  Council 

12  Waverly 

989-3610 

Gn7l^  A 
enera  assis  nee 

43  City  Wide  Youth  Council 

1095  fJlarket  Street 

558-4901 
ext.  30 

Community  services, 
educational  activities 

44.  Community  Action  for 

225  Valencia  Street 

552  1071 

\ 

Counselling,  educational 

Urbanized  American  Indians 

activities  ^ 

45  Community  Music  Center 

544  Capp 

647-6015 

Music,  dance  daises 

46  Community  Streetwork 

66  Third  Street 

398-7737 

Delinquency  prevehtion. 

Center 

counselling,  rap  seisions, 
jobs,  recreation.  \ 

47.  Convent  of  the 

501  Cambridge 

586-2822 

Medical,  recreation.  \ 

Good  Shepherd 

counselling,  classes  \ 
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tt.  Dtpt  of  Human  R«o«re»v; .  ^fi^^irJ.  'J 
1830MrtictSL  ! 
lOlGroMStTMt  : 


49.  Delinquency  Prevention 
Coimnissiofl 

50.  Dental  Clinic  ^ 


Jobs,  wcttlonal  counnHiiil  ^ 
and  traioifli 

Information  referral  $«fvic« 


51.  Diagnostic  School  for  the 

Lake  Merced  at 

584^5 

Medical  educational  diag- 

Neurolofical ly  Handicapptd 

WinstsnDriw 

nosis  re-leaming  disablHttes 

52.  Druf  Education  Task  Forct 

1525  Walter  Strwt 

673-6799 

Drug  infonnation 

53.  Drug  Treatment  Program 

1754  Fell  SI 

922-3700 

Drug  anistanoe  and 

couRsetling 

54.  Epri^  Canter 

13  Columbus  Avenue 

391-6307 

Environmental  information. 

projects,  rap  sessions, 
speakers,  exhibits,  library 

55.  Economic  Opportunity 

730  Pott  Street 

771-7100 

Vocational  training,  legal. 

Council  of  San  Francises 

medical,  youth  development 
consumer  action,  child-care 
centers 

56.  Emergency  Food  & 

1539  Height  St 

431-2932 

Emergency  food  I  medical 

Medical  Services 

57.  Energy 

1181 34th  Ave. 

681-2500 

Classes,  counselling 

58.  Entropy 

1914  Polk  St  • 

441-4404 

Classes 

59.  Everyman's  Free  Clinic 

120  Church  St 

861-8883 

Medical 

60.  Family  Center 

301124th  SL 

824-4236 

Tutoring  classes,  crafts 

61.  Family  Relations  Bureau 

850  Bryant  St 

Legal  referrals,  counselling 

62.  Family  Service  Agency  of  S.F. 

lOlOGoughSt 

474-7310 

Counselling,  child  care 

63.  Fillmore  Aid  Station 

937  Fillmore  St 

431-1917 

Clothing,  food,  housing, 
emergencies 

64.  First  Chinese  Baptist  Church  15  Waverly  Place  " 

3624139 

Tutoring,  counselling,  recru- 

tion,  Chinese  cultural  interests 

65.  Fishline  Switchboard 

346-6600 

Community  service,  coun- 
seling, housing,  medical,  jobs, 
daycare 

66.  Florence  Crittenton 

850  BroderickSt 

567-2357 

Care  for  single  pregnant 

Home  &  Services 

women  t  their  children 

67.  Fort  Help 

199 10th  St 

864-4357 
864-4705 

Drug  assistance,  special 
social  problems.  24-hour  help 

68.  Four-O-Nine  House 

409  Clayton  St 

621-9553 

Draft  counselling,  welfare 
rights 

69.  Friendship  House  for 

1340  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

922-3'866 

Counselling,  educational 

American  Indians 

activities 

70.  Galeria  de  La  Raza 

2851 24th  Street 

826-9922 

Art  classes,  exhibits 

71.  Girt  Scouts 

Recreation,  community 

Brisbane 

58  Cypress  L^ne 

467-3330 

Oakland 

1400  7th  Avf 

8344844 

72.  Glideline 

330  Ellis  St 

771-4708 

Crisis  and  referral  center 

73.  The  Group 

457Haie^  . 

861-6840 

Clothing,  food 

74.HaightAshbury 

558Claytr  -"l 

431-1714 

Dental  care 

Dental  Clinic 
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75  Haight  Ashbury 
Drug  TrMhnwit 

76  Hii^t  fchbury 
FrftMedicil  Clinic 

77.  Haighl  Ashbury 
Legal  Protect 

78  Haight  Ashbury 
Switchboard 

79  Hamilton  Recreation  Center 

80.  Horijons  Unlimited 

81.  Hospitality  House 

82.  Huckleberry  House 


17S4FtllSt 

558  Clayton  SL 
1476  Haight  St. 

1310  Haight  St 

1900  Geary  St 
3001  22nd  St 
148  Leavenworth  St 


83.  Hunter's  Point  Aid  in 
Criminal  Defense 

84  Hunter  s  Point 
Community  Health  Centtr 

85  Hunter  s  Point  Community 
Youth  Park  Foundation 

86.  Hunter's  Point  Girls  Club 

87.  IMPAC 


1503  Galvei 

4343  Third  St 

24  California  St, 
Suite  600 
735  Kirkwood 
2450  22nd  St 


89.  Jewish  Community  Center      3200  California  St 


90.  Jewish  Family 
Service  Agency 

91.  Junior  Achievement  of 
San  Francisco 


1600  Scott  St 
1455  Bush  St 
375Woodside  Ave. 


922-3700    24-hour  drug  assistance 

and  counsellini 
431-1714  Medical 

864-2240    Legal  counsellinf 

864  1446    Information,  free  meals, 

counselling 
931-0930    Crafts,  sports 
285-2171    Jobs,  counselling,  tutoring 
776-2103    24  hour  drop-in  center, 
441-2772    counselling,  emergency  aid 
731-3921    24  hour  help,  crisis  help, 

housing,  foster  homes. 

general  assistance 
285-6200    Legal  counselling 

285  9200  Medical 

398-0444    Community  services 

822  5140  Classes 

648-8200    Psychiatric  crisis  clinic 

ert.  701 

(before  5.00) 

ext711 

(after  5:00) 

563-8052    Tutoring,  draft  counselling, 
social  services,  recreation 

346-6040    Recreation,  educational 
activities 

567-8860  Counselling, 

general  assistance 

776  0252    Business  training 

731-5740  Counselling 


93  KABL  "Call  for  Action" 

94  Langley  Porter 
Neuropsychiatric  Institute 

95  Langley  Porter  Youth 
Drug  Unit 

96  Lawyer  Referral  Service 
Bar  Association  of 
San  Francisco 

97.  La  Raza  Information  Center 

98  lifeline  Mission 

99  Lourdes  Center 

100  MasVida 

101  McAuley  Neuropsychiatric 
Clinic 


398-5225  Referral  service 

401  Parnassus  St.        681-8080  Emergency  medical 

401  Parnassus^t.         681-8080  24-hour  drug  assistance 
ert.  201 

220  Montgomery  St.,      391-6102  Legal  referrals 
Rm  483 

3174  24th  St  826-5855  Information,  tutoring,  classes 

917Folsom  392  2220  Medical,  dental  clinic,  clothes 

Innes&Hawes  285  1343  Tutoring 

1301  Potrero  Ave.         647  3084  Crisis  referral 

2200  Hayes  St  752-4000  Emergencies 

ert.  235 


102.  Mission  Mental 

•995  Potrero  Ave, 

648-8200 

Medical,  •OHTgerKics  .  "  ~ 

Health  Center 

Bids.  81 

103.  Mission  Neighborhood 

362  Capp  SL 

647-8555 

Classes,  recreation  school 

Centers 

for  pregnant  girls 

104.  Mission  Neighborhood 

240  Shotwell  SL 

552-3870 

Medical  &  dental  can 

Health  Center 

105.  Mission  Rebels  in  Action,  inc. 

674  South  Van  Ness  Ave.  431-2224 

Recreation,  drug  information. 

counselling 

106.  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Home 

1700  NewhallSL 

648-6875 

Crisis  care  for  girls  &-18, 

for  Girls 

out-of-home  placement 

107.  Mt  Zion  Medical  Center 

1600  DivisaderoSL 

567-6600 

Drug  assistance,  emer- 

Clinic 

ext.  631 

gencies,  counselling,  medical 

108.  Narcotics  Anonymous 

(None) 

893-2686 

24-hour  drug  assistance, 
counselling 

109.  Neighborhood  Alternatives 

1649  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

567-1391 

Legal  counselling 

Program 

110.  Neighborhood  Arts  Program 

165  Grove  St 

558-2335 

Arts  &  crafts  classes 

111.  Neighborhood  Youth 

1370  Wallace 

822-5890 

Legal  counselling 

Assistance 

112.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

25  14th  St 

621-5555 

Counselling,  vocational 
training,  jobs 

113.  New  Arrival  Service  Center 

110  6th  St 

863-1888 

Help  for  Philippine-Americans, 
jobs,  social  activities 

1 14.  New  Society  Youth  Center 

1810  23rd  St 

282-8065 

Counselling,  vocational  and 
educational  training,  referrals 

115.  Northeast  Medical  Services 

615  Grant  Ave. 

982-6009 

Medical 

Project 

116.  Northeast  Mental  Health 

1195  Bush  St 

441-2221 

Drug  assistance,  24-hour 

Center 

crisis  clinic 

117.  Northeast  Health  Center 

1490  Mason  St 

397-8111 

Birth  control  information 

(North  Beach) 

118.  Northeast  Medical  Services 

1490  Mason  St 

397-8111 

Medical  counselling 

119.  Oceanview  Youth  Council 

306  Randolph  St. 
Rm.l8 

585-4300 

Jobs,  youth  leadership 
development  (ages  14-20) 

120.  Off-Ramp 

1525  Waller 

673-6799 

Drug  information  & 
assistance,  counselling, 
emergencies,  referrals 

121.  Earl  Paltenghi 

1525  Waller 

661-1870 

Recreation,  classes, 

Youth  Center 

vocational  counselling 

122.  Performing  Arts  Workshop 

1530  Buchanan  St 

931-9228 

Art  and  theater  classes 

123.  Plan  of  Action  for 

635  Oivisadero 

922-7150 

Educational  activities. 

Challenging  Times 

college  counselling' 

124.  Planned  ParS^ood 
Teen  Clinic  ^ 

2340  Clay  St, 

922-1720 

Birth  control  information. 

7th  Floor 

pregnancy  and  abortion 
counselling 

125.  Police  Activities  League 

850  Bryant  St 

567-3215 

Sports,  recreation,  law 

enforcement  classes 

126.  Police  Community  Relations 

850  Bryant  St 

553-1321 

Counselling,  emergency  help 

127.  Potrero  Hill 

953  DeHaro 

826-8080 

Community  service,  tutoring,. 

Neighborhood  House 

sports,  dance  classes 
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121  Potrwo  Hill 

Recrntion  C«nter 

129  Potrerr^Hill  Youth 
Dcvrlccment  Program 

130  Profcct  Able 


131  Public  Health  DepL  of 
San  Francises 
District  Off  icts 


132  Quaker  Draff  Coun«'lling 


133  Real  Aifprnatives 
Program  (RAP) 

134.  RealiW  House  West 
Youth  Center 

135.  Rerrp3;rn  a"rf  Park  Oeol 
^  McLaren  Lodse 

136  RedShipli  Ynuth  Center 
fSalvatir  n  Army) 

137  Salesian  Bn"!:  Club 

138  Salvation  Army 

I39.San  Francisco  Boys  Home 
140  San  Francisco  Draft  Help 

(Open  Mnn  .  Wed..  Fri.. 

11am  to  3  p.m.) 


2?nd  and  Arkansas 

?=,3  DeHaro 

Ml  Golden  (Ute  Ave. 


:850  17th  St 
1301  Pierce  SL 
1525  Sih«f 
1490  Mason 
1351  24th  Ave. 
2151  Vine  St 
Berkeley 


Golden  Gate  Part 


95  McCoppin 


60  Haight  St 


1830  Market  St 
140  Leavenworth 


282-4536    Sports,  recreation,  clasm 
(ages  131 7) 

282-0270    Drug  information,  jobs 

864-8180    Tram  minority  youth  in  u$t$ 
of  closed  circuit  T.V  .itlll 
photograohy  and 
cnematograpKy 
Medical,  dental,  birth  control 
information 

558-3905 
558-3256 
468^3664 
S58-3158 
558-3246 

843-9725    Draft  counsellini 

Mon.  &-8  p.m. 

Wed  2-€  and  7-9  p.m. 

Fri.  2-6  p.m. 

826-6474  Legal  counselling 
626-2582    Drug  assistance 


431-4341  Recreation,  educational  and 
social  activities,  summer  day 
camp  (ages  7-18) 

397-3068    Educational  and  social 
activities 

863-65?0    Counselling,  housing,  jobs, 
sports 

431-1618  Live-in.  medical 
441-6824    Draft  counselling 


142  San  Frflirfsco  Drug  Abuse 
Educa;  on  HpalthiFam.ly 
Education  Office 

143  San  Francisco  Medical 
I  Society 

144.  San  Frwncisco  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
l45  San  Francisco  Public  Library 


SF.  Unified  863-4680    Drug  assistance,  birth  control 

School  District  ext.  316      information,  health  and 

nutrition  information 
250  Masonic  567-6230    Medical  referral 

1095  Market  Street      626-3811    Legal  counselling 


146  Sai  '■'.•'-ri'.rs  Jnnlorical 
SocirTy 

147.  Self  Help  Drug  Abuse  Center    1447  Sunnydale 

148  Sierra  Club-  220  Bush  Street 

Bay  Chapter  Off  ie« 


Civic  Center- 
Mam  Branch 

Zoo  RnariSSkvline  Blvd.  Pfil  2023    Community  services 


584-9240    jobs,  recreation,  drug 

assistance,  tutoring,  referrals 
981-8634    Conservation  education. 
Ext  53       exhibits  i  slides,  speakers, 
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Trail  Maintenance -837-3441  evw.    ,  •  ,  ' 

Teenager  Outings-228-2153  em. 
Inner  City  Outings -282-2321  em.  ^ 
Conservation  Education  Committee -981-8634 

942  Market  St,  •  982-4161 
Rm.  S02 


150.  Southeast  Youth  Development  988  Oilman  822-2861 

Youth  Councils 

Geneva  Towers  222  Schwerin  St.  585-4480 

Hunter's  Point  1431  Mendell  822-9355 

ingleside  306  Randolf  SL  585-3400 

151.  South  of  Market  35  South  Park  982-8922 
Pappa's  Club 


149. Social  Service  Dept. 
(S.  F.  Council  of  Churches) 


152.  Special  Schools  and  Classes 
for  Physically  Handicapped 
Children 

153.  St  Anthony's  Dining  Room 

154.  St  Elizabeth's  Infant 
Hospital 

155.  St  Patrick's  Family  Center 

156.  St  Paul  of  the  Shipwreck 

157.  Student  League  of 
San  Francisco 

158. Suicide  Prevention 

159.  Synanon  Foundation 

160.  Teen  Challenge  (Girls) 

161.  Telegraph  Hill 
Neighbortiood  Assn. 

Health  clinic 

162.  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  S.F. 

163.  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Assoc.  of  S.F. 

164.  University  of  California 
Dental  School  Clinic 

165.  University  of  Pacific 
Dental  School  Clinic 

166.  Visitation  Valley 
Community  Center 

1 167.  Volunteers  of  America 

1 68.  Walden  House 

16^.  Western  Addition  Youth  Club 


(S.F.  Unified  8634680 
School  District) 

121  Golden  Gate  Ave.  552-3838 

100  Masonic  Ave.  567-8370 


366  Clementina  St  391-0371 
3rd  St.  &  Jamestown  Ave.  467-9991 
2105  O'Farrell  St  563-5650 

307  12th  Ave.  221-1424 
7524866 

2240  24th  St  647-0440 
121  Central  Ave.     -  621-2162 

660  Lombard  St  421-6442 
421-6441 

38  Mason  St  781-6738 


210  Post  Street  392-1862 
Rm.lll7 

Parnassus  4  Third  Ave.  666-1891 

2155  Webster  St  922-0220 
922-1252 

50  Raymond  Ave.  467-5400 

2300  L  14th  St  626-0434 
Oakland 

101  Buena  Vista  864-7090 

1859  Geary  Blvd.  563-7373 


training  programs,  servica 
projects 


Sports,  housing,  activities 

Rap  sessions,  drug  informa- 
tion, recreation,  counselling, 
arts,  crafts,  jobs 


Dances,  auditions  for  young 
musicians,  photography,  vidM 
taping  and  voice  training 
Classes  for  blind,  deaf,  hard 
of  hearing,  defective  speecti, 
crippled 
FMd 

Residential  care  for  single 
pregnant  girls  with  counsel- 
ling and  continuation  of 
education 
Recreation,  classes 
Sports 

Classes,  counselling,  jobs, 
referrals,  art  gallery 
24  hour  emergency  telephone 
referral,  counselling  &  infor- 
mation for  suicidal  persons 
Residential  drug  assistance 
Live-in  drug  addicts  16  and 
over,  counselling,  jobs 
Classes,  arts  &  crafts 

Counselling,  jobs,  referrals, 
housing,  financial 
assistance 

Educational,  vocational, 
social  and  physical  assist- 
ance for  persons  with  cerebral 
palsy 

Dental  care 
Dental  care 

Counselling,  referral,  social 
and  educational  activities 
Emergency  financial  aid. 
food,  housing,  clothing  and 
household  goods 
Live-in  help  for  drug  addicts 
Recreation 


421-6442 

421-6441 

781-6738 
863-1503 
5834080 
392-1862 
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17a  Western  Addition  Youth 

2356  Pine  St. 

563-3791 

Counselling,  tutoring, 

Defense  Program 

recreation 

171  Weslside  Community  Mental 

I600  0ivisadero 

567  6600 

Emergency  medical  help 

Health  Center  i  Crisis  Clmic 

ext.  631 

Classes,  tutoring,  recreation, 

Branches 

sports 

Central 

220  Golden  Gate  Ave 

885  0460 

Chinese 

855  Sacramento 

982  4412 

Golden  West 

333  Eucalyptus  Dr 

731  1900 

Mission 

4080  Mission 

586  6900 

Park  Presidio 

360  18th  Ave 

752-3557 

Buchanan 

1530  Buchanan 

931-8720 

171 YMCA  Hotel 

351  Turk 

673-2312 

Housing 

174. Youth  Law  Center 

795  Turk  St. 

474  5865 

Legal  counselling 

175  Youth  for  Service 

25  I4th  St. 

621-5555 

Community  service, 
education,  )obs 

1 76.  YWCA 

Tutorirtg.  study  hails,  recrea- 

Branches 

tion,  counselling,  classes 

Headquarters  &  Hotel 

620  Sutter  St 

775-6500 

Clay  Street 

965  Clay  St 

982-3922 

Western  Addition 

1830  Sutter  St 

921  3814 

Residence  Club 

940  Powell  St 

421-5181 

177.  Youth  Service  & 

250  Columbus  Ave. 

433-7163 

Counselling,  legal  assistance. 

Coordinating  Center 

398-5731 

recreation 

17&  Youth  Proiect 

1698  HaightSt. 

864-6090 

Medical,  drug  and 
psychological  counselling 

179  Youth  Training  Program 

Room  162  City  Hall 

558-2771 

Job  training 

Voluntary  Legal  Services  and 
Services  to  the  Poor 


BARRISTERS'  CLUB  PANEL  ON  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
465  California  Street.  San  Francisco  94104 
397-2222 

Purpose:  To  provide  representation  for  persons  claiming  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because-of  race,  religion  or  sex  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Members 
have  access  to  substantive  and  procedural  aids. 

BARRISTERS'  CLUB  STATE  APPELLATE  PANEL 
111  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco  94104 
392  6320 

Purpose:  To  provide  representation  to  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeal.  First  Appellate  District.  Members  may  receive  assistance  from 
more  experienced  attorneys  and  from  law  students  throughout  the  Bay  Area. 
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FEDERAL  PUBLIC  DEFENDER'S  OFFICE 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue  94102 
556-7712 


LAWYER  REFERRAL  SERVICE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
220  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94104 
391-610^ 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY  OF  ^AN  FRANCISCO 
Projects 
Youth  Law  Cslnter 
Employment  Law'  Center 
795  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco  94102 
474-5865 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER'S  OFFICE 
850  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco  94103 
553-1671 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAIL  PROJECT 
850  Bryant  Street,  Room  304,  San  Francisco  94103 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LAV?YERS'  COMMinEE  FOR  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
220  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  483,  San  Francisco  94104 
989-9444 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEIGHBORHOOD  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  FOUNDATION 


Main  Office: 

1095  Market  Street 

626-3811 
Chinatown  Office: 

250  Columbus  Avenue 

362-5630 
Central  City  Office: 

532  Natoma  Street 

626-5285 


Hunters  Point  Office: 

1433  Mendell  Street 

822-8510 
Mission  District  Office: 

2701  Folsom  Street 

648-7580 
Western  Addition  Office: 

721  Webster  Street 

567-2804 
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POLICE  SERVICES  TASK  FORCE 

The  Police  Services  Task  Force  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council 
held  frequent  meetings  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  1972.  The 
earlier  meetings  of  May  1972,  were  primarily  concerned  with  setting  priorities 
and  procedures  for  ranking  of  projects  to  be  included  in  the  1973  Plan. 
By  mid  June  1972,  the  areas  of  concern  to  be  concentrated  upon  by  the  Police 
Services  Task  Force  had  been  identified  and  twelve  projects  had  been  ranked  in 
terms  of  the  most  pressing  priorities. 

One  basic  area  of  concern  involved  the  area  of  "Organized  Crime"  that  had 
been  pointed  out  in  the  1972  Plan  as  being  deficient.    A  series  of  discussions 
were  held  out  of  which  the  Task  Force  concluded  that  "Organized  Crime"  in 
San  Francisco  was  closely  aligned  with  the  traffic  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.    To  the  extent  that  these  activities  were  organized  criminal  activity  the 
Task  Force  concluded  that  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Police  Department  in  com- 
batting this  criminal  conduct  stemmed  from  a  Charter  amendment  which  limited  the 
Police  Department  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  in  funds  to  make  "Buys"  from 
narcotics  dealers.     The  Task  Force  drafted  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Council 
and  Executive  Committee  to  remove  this  dollar  restriction  from  the  Charter  and 
raise  it  to  $200,000,  to  enhance  police  undercover  work.     This  resolution  was 
adopted  as  an  ordinance  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  July  and  appeared  on  the 
November  1972  general  election  ballot  as  Proposition  "K".     It  failed  to  pass  by 
a  mere  one  thousand  votes,  but  will  be  resubmitted  at  the  next  election. 

Another  area  of  Police  Services  Task  Force  activities  was  the  support  of  a 
Public  Inebriate  program  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  is  partially  serving  as 
a  detoxification  center  for  alcoholics. 
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Police  Task  Force  Members 


Dennis  Carey,  Executive  Vice-President 
Plumbing,  Heating  and  Cooling  Contractors 
120  Page  Street,  SF  94102 

Dr.  Washington  Garner 

President  of  the  Police  Commission 

Hal  I  of  Justice 

850  Bryant  Street,  SF  94103 

Terry  A.  Francois,  Supervisor 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
235  City  Ha  I  I ,  SF  94102 

Ernest  Mitchell,  Executive  Director 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Foundation 
750  Ki rkwood  Avenue, 
SF  94124 

Al len  R.  Moltzen 
Attorney  at  Law 

465  California  Street,  SF  94104 

Dona  I d  M.  Scott 

Chief  of  Pol  ice 

San  Francisco  Police  Dept. 

850  Bryant  Street,  Sf  94103 

Benjamin  Travis 

Chief  Counsel  -  Western  Addition  Office 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
721  Webster  Street,  SF 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
The  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  organized  under  the  Mayor's 
Office,   is  operationally  composed  of  four  units  and  nine  bureaus  under  the 
Chief  and  Deputy  Chief.     Figure  4|     shows  this  organization  as  of  January 
II,  1972,  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  had  1,927  sworn  personnel. 
Ethnically,  the  following  groups  were  represented  on  the  force: 

Number  of  Persons 


White  1603 

Black  83 

Spanish  Surname  94 

Oriental  57 

F  i li  p  i  no  65 

Jordanian  2 

American  Indian  3 


Community  Relations  Unit 

The  Community  Relations  Bureau  was  organized  in  1962  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  closer  relationship  between  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  and 
the  community  it  serves. 

The  unit  is  charged  with  establishing  contact  with  organizations  and 
groups  within  the  community  and  holding  meetings  to  promote  the  department's 
objectives.    As  of  March,   1972,  the  unit  has  a  director,  two  sergeants  and  13 
patro I  men . 

From  the  Hall  of  Justice  office  of  the  Community  Relations  Bureau,  one 
member  of  the  unit  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
offices  located  in  various  target  areas  of  the  City.     These  five  officers  are 
supervised  by  a  sergeant  who  also  serves  as  liaison  officer  between  Police 
Community  Relations  and  the  district  stations.    The  five  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  Officers  serve  the  community  in  many  ways,   including  the  maintenance 
of  communication  flow,  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  police  records  in 
terms  of  employment  and  educational  opportunities,  job  referrals,  screening 
or  expunging  of  records. 
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Figure  40.   San  Francisco  Police  Dept. 
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TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

DIRECTOR  OF  TRAFFIC 
HEADQUARTERS  &  SERVICES 
SCHOOL  PATROL 
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TRAFFIC  INFORMATION 
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SOLO  MOTORCYCLES 
ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION 
HIT  &  RUN  DETAIL 
CONGESTION  &  PARKING  CONTROL 
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PATROL  BUREAU 
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POLICE  RANGE 
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BUREAU 
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The  remaining  officers  from  Police  Community  Relations  are  involved  in 
numerous  projects  including  the  public  school   program.     At  the  high  school 
level  the  officers  participate  in  social  science  or  governmental  discussions 
with  a  view  toward  answering  questions  regarding  misunderstandings  that  often 
occur  between  juveniles  and  police.     These  officers  are  also  involved  with 
numerous  community  and  group  programs. 

In  addition  to  officers  assigned  specifically  to  the  Community  Relations 
Units,  each  district  station  designates  Its  own  personnel  as  community  relations 
representatives.    There  are  three  such  representatives  in  each  district^  one  for 
each  watch.     Accordingly,  citizens  are  able  to  contact  a  local   community  re- 
lations    representative  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.     To  increase  communication 
with  residents  in  their  areas,  each  district  participates  in  a  "Neighborhood 
Council".     Each  of  the  nine  district  neighborhood  council  meetings  is  also 
attended  by  an  officer  from  the  community  relations  unit. 

Officers  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  program  are  also  involved 
in  a  unique  program  with  a  group  of  San  Quentin  inmates  called  the  Squires. 
In  this  program,  a  group  of  12-20  male  youths,  usually  with  arrest  records, 
visit  San  O^ientin  Prison  accompanied  by  Police  Community  Relations  officers. 
At  the  prison  the  youths  and  the  Squires  are  divided  into  discussion  groups. 
The  discussions  are  informal    in  nature  and  the  youths  and  the  Squires  speak  very 
freely  of  personal  problems.    The  Squires  usually  advi se,counse I  and  answer 
questions  for  the  youths.     The  prime  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  an  attempt 
by  the  Squires  to  help  the  youths  to  avoid  the  pitfal Is  of  crime.     There  is 
substantial  evidence  that  such  confrontations  are  beneficial  to  the  youths, 
the  community  and  to  the  Police  Department. 
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Many  officers  of  Police  Community  Relations  are  also  engaged  in 
sponsoring  baseball  and  softball  tournaments  to  raise  funds  to  assist  organizaf 
such  as  the  San  Francisco  Boys  Club,  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center, 
Neighborhood  House,  etc.,  and  for  the  purchase  of  athletic  equipment. 
Intel  I igence  Unit 

The  intelligence  Unit  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  coordinates 
its  activities  with,  and  involves  representatives  from  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies.    The  unit  has  a  staff  of  seventeen,  divided  into  three  sections: 

1 .  Public  Disorder  Section,  dea ling  w I th  pol  i  t i  ca I  act i  vi  st  organ  i - 
zatlons,  bombings  and  a-ttacks  on  the  police,  para-military  groups, 
coordination  with  foreigh  consulates. 

2.  Organized  Crime  Section,  dealing  with  narcotics  manufacturing 
and  principal  peddlers,  organized  prostitution  and  pimps, 
principal  pornography  dealers,  rackets  other  than  labor,  major 
fraud  rings,  principal  gamblers  and  bookies,  alcohol  license 
background  checks,  tax  and  arson  frauds,  stolen  property  rings, 
extortion  and  criminal  wants.    This  unit  also  Is  alerted  to 
those  areas  which  organized  crime  potential ly  may  attempt  to 
inf i Itrate. 

3.  Research  and  Services  Section,  dealing  with  labor  disputes  and 
racketeering,  waterfront  and  airport  activities.  Industrial 
security  advice,  liaison  with  the  Mayor,  protection  of  dignitaries, 
background  checks,  special  pVoject?,  training  needs,  office  security 
office  and  administrative  procedure  and  long  range  planning. 

The  San  Francisco  Intelligence  Bureau  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 

the  national  organization  of  intelligence  units,  the  L.E.I.U.,  and  over  the 

years,  has  found  that  its  data  on  sophisticated  criminal  elements  has  outgrown 

the  Bureau's  Information  management  system.     The  result  is  a  need  to  develop 

an  electronic  data  processing  system  which  will  provide  the  security  necessary 

for  the  type  of  information  with  which  the  Bureau  deals. 

Traffic  Bureau 

On  any  working  day,  more  than  230,000  autos  and  trucks  bring  in  commuters 
and  commerce  to  this  City.    The  responsibility  of  maintaining  an 
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orderly  flow  of  motor  and  foot  traffic  within  San  Francisco  is  the  prime 
responsibility  of  the  Traffic  Bureau. 

Skilled  officers,  trained  in  accident  investigation  and  traffic 
enforcement,  responded  to  22,973  traffic  accidents  during  1971.     Last  year, 
86  traffic  deaths    and  the  arrest  of  929  drunk  drivers  added  to  the  grim 
Stat i st i cs  "of  this  City's  driving  record.    The  Department,  in  an  endeavor  to 
encourage  better  driving,   issued  123,993  citations  for  moving  violations.  An 
additional    1,187,605  citations  were  issued  for  parking  infractions. 
Patrol  Bureau 

The  Patrol  Force,  operating  with  a  complement  of  1128  men,   is  the 
community's  first  line  of  defense  against  crime.    This  unit  makes  68^  of  the 
Department's  total  arrests.    The  ability  of  this  unit  to  adjust  its  deployment 
pattern  to  fit  the  ever-changing  crime  situation  is  impressive.     In  addition  to 
the  customary  black  and  white  patrol  car,  officers  utilize  horses,  dogs,  and 
lightweight  motorbikes  to  ferret  out  criminals  In  out-of-the-way  places. 

Some  of  the  patrol  officers  are  equipped  with  a  small,  portable,  two- 
way  Personalized  Instantaneous  Communications  radio.     P.I.C.  radio  messages  are 
relayed  to  a  satellite  station  which  transmits  to  the  radio  room.    This  system 
gives  the  police  officer  the  capability  of  Instant  communication  with  other  patrol 
units  and  the  Bureau  of  Criminal   Information.     It  is  believed  that  this  new 
system  has  been  partially  responsible  for  the  reduction  of  major  crimes. 

San  Francisco  is  divided  into  nine  police  districts  and  has  within 
each  district  a  police  station.     Each  district  station  is  commanded  by  a 
captain  and  the  personnel  of  each  station  is  responsible  for  the  police 
activity  within  the  district. 

With  the  exception  of  Company  B,  Southern,  which  is  located  in  the 
Hall  of  Justice  the  district  stations  are  located  in  separate  buildings 
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throughout    the  City.    Each  district  station  has  its  own  temporary  detention 
facilities  where  prisoners  may  be  held  pending  a  transfer  to  the  City  Prison. 
Each  station  also  has  its  own  communication  equipment  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  stations  to  continue  operations  should  the  Communications  Center  at  the  Hall 
of  Justice  be  immobilized. 

Company  B  is  located  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  and,  although  it  too  has 
its  own  communication  capability,   it  does  not  have  temporary  detention  facilities. 
Instead  prisoners  taken  into  custody  within  the  district  are  transported  directly 
to  the  City  Prison. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Company  is  organized  within  the  Patrol  Bureau. 
It  is  responsible  for  responding  to  civil  disturbances.  There  are  116  sworn 
personnel  in  this  Company. 

Over  the  years,  San  Francisco  has  been  the  scene  for  numerous 
civil  disturbances,    some  of  which  have  been  of  the  magnitude  to  draw  national 
attention.     It  is  estimated  that  the  Crime  Prevention  Company  responds  to  at 
least  two  disturbances  or  demonstrations  per  month.     In  1971,  the  unit  was 
alerted  to  over  60  occurrences  ranging  from  street  dances  to  labor  strikes 
and  peace  demonstrations. 

In  addition,  the  unit  patrols  the  parks  and  beaches  on  horses  and 
motorbikes.    The  dog  unit  and  bomb  squad  are  also  a  part  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Company.    The  Crime  Prevention  Company  is  very  flexible  and  under 
normal  patrol  duties,  concentrates  its  efforts  in  the  high  crime  area.     In  1971, 
the  Crime  prevention  Company  made  over  5,000  arrests. 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Information 

The  Bureau  of  Criminal    Information's  communication  center  handles 
the  P. I.e.  system,  dispatches  radio  cars,  and  monitors  numerous  robbery  and 
burglar  alarms.      The  Bureau  of  Criminal    information  also  includes  the  Identif- 
ication Section,  the  Record  Section,  and  the  Warrant  Section. 
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The  Warrant  Section  is  the  central   depository  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  traffic  and  criminal  warrants.    This  31-man  unit  cleared  over 
200,000  warrants  of  arrest,  and  drove  over  76,000  miles  to  make  1,357  prisoner 
pick-ups  in  outside  jurisdictions. 

The  Identification  and  the  Record  Section  processed  over  a  million 
segments  of  criminal  information,  answered  1.4  million  information  requests, 
and  handled  ''n  1971-72  over  400,000  fingerprints. 

Each  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal    Information  sections  is  either  In  the 
process  of  developing  a  computer  system  or  actually  utilizing  one  to  facilitate 
rapid  responses  for  police  units* 
J uven i  I e  Bureau 

The  Police  Juvenile  Bureau  consists  of  the  following  units: 

1 .  I nvest i  gati  ve 

2.  Delinquency  Prevention 

3.  Bicycle  theft  and  inspection  detail 

4.  Missing  Person  detail 

5.  Visual   Identification  Unit  for  the  entire  Department 

6.  Juvenile  Fingerprint  and  Photo  Unit 

7.  Police  Youth  Program 

8.  Drug  Abuse  Program 

9.  Police  Activity  League 

10.  Liaison  Officer — Youth  Guidance  Center 

The  Police  Juvenile  Bureau  has  jurisdiction  and  Investigative  respon- 
sibility in  a^l  I  crimes  against  the  person  wherein  a  juvenile  Is  involved  whether 
as  perpetrator  or  victim  (with  some  exceptions).    Much  of  the  Juvenile  Bureau's 
responsibility  centers  around  schools  and  playgrounds  and  the  serving  of  Juvenile 
Court  warrants. 

The  Investigative  Unit  of  the  Police  Juvenile  Bureau  operates  seven 
days  a  week  from  8:00  A.M.  to  3:00  A.M.    with  a  personnel  of  47,  comprised  of 
one  captain,  three  lieutenants,  three  sergeants,  26  investigators,  five 
policewomen,  three  cadets,  three  civilian  clerks,  one  fingerprint  technician, 
one  Juvenile  Court  liaison  officer  and  one  person  assigned  to  bicycle  theft  and 
missing  person  detail. 
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In  addition  to  the  members  assigned  to  the  Investigative  Unit  there  are  five 
members  assigned  to  the  Police  Activity  League  and  seven  members  assigned  to 
the  Pol  ice  Youth  Program. 

The  Bureau  coordinates  activities  with  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Juvenile  Court,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Probation  Departments,  Municipal  and  Superior 
Court,  California  Youth  Authority,  School  Department,  Recreation  and  Parks 
Department,  Social  Services  Agency  and  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 
Narcotics  Bureau 

In  1971,  San  Francisco  had  the  second  most  arrests  for  opiates  in 
the  State  (second  only  tc  Los  Angeles).    There  were  1,584  such  arrests.  Heroin 
use  in  particular,  appears  to  be  increasing  in  the  City  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Further,  while  in  the  past  this  type  of  drug  use  has  appeared  to  be  endemic  to 
specific  areas  of  the  City,   it  is  now  true  that  more  general   usage  occurs. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Force  would  prefer  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  major  peddlers,  distributers,  and  traffickers.    Toward  this  end,   it  made 
1,038  "Buys"  of  various  kinds  in   1971.     Further,  a  special   four  man  surveillance 
team  has  been  established  to  work  on   long-range  cases  involving  out-of-state 
and  out-of -country  narcotic  activity. 

The  Narcotic  Bureau  Is  staffed  as  follows: 

I  Lieutenant  (Commanding) 
3    Sergeants  (Supervision) 

A.  Sergeant — nights 

6  crews 

7  undercover  officers 

B.  Sergeant — Youth  Section 
3  crews 

2  pol I cewomen 

2  undercover  officers 
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Inspectors  Bureau 

The  295  men  assigned  to  the  Inspectors  Bureau  investigated  some 
45,000  cases  last  year.    Criminal   investigation  requires  that  the  investigator 
develop  his  ability  to  glean  information  from  witnesses  and  suspects  during  the 
course  of  a  case.     Simultaneously,  the  investigator  must  be  alert  to  the  dis- 
covery of  physical  evidence  at  the  scene  of  a  crime.    The  investigator  has  the 
important  and  delicate  task  of  respecting  a  suspect's  rights  while  trying  to 
obtain  information  that  will  contribute  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  those 
who  are  guilty.    The  Bureau,  in  an  endeavor  to  adopt  new  prevention  techniques, 
has  trained  additional  patrol  officers,  under  a  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  grant,  to  abate  burglaries.    This  pilot  program,  guided  by  sophisticated 
data  gathering  techniques,   is  aimed  at  reducing  the  high  rate  of  burglaries  in 
the  Mission  District. 

The  Crime  Laboratory  is  within  the  Inspectors  Bureau. 
Five  percent  of  all  criminal    investigative  work  is  handled  by  the  criminalist 
and  his  laboratory  assistants.    The  criminalist  analyzes  physical  evidence 
gathered  from  crime  scenes.     A  minute  particle  of  paint,  a  smear  of  blood, 
seminal  stains,  or  a  footprint  can  yield  a  great  deal  of  information  after  the 
analyst  has  evaluated  them. 

The  Crime  Laboratory,  utilizing  a  myriad  of  analysis  equipment, 
processed  over  43,000  pieces  of  evidence  in  the  past  year.     Drug  seizures  alone 
yielded  5,761  grams  of  heroin  and  266,149  grams  of  marijuana,  as  well  as  numerous 
dangerous  drugs. 

In  addition  to  the  lab  work,  the  criminalist  and  his  staff  were  called 
to  testify  as  expert  witnesses  in  746  court  cases. 
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The  Crime  Laboratory  has  progressed  oonsideraoly  from  the  days  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.     Infrared  spectophotometer,  gas  liquid  chromatography  x-ray 
equipment,  and  continuing  research  into  new  laboratory  procedures  are  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  year. 

Within  the  Inspector's  Bureau  there  are  eight  investigative  details. 
The  Robbery  Detail   is  one  of  the  eight  investigative  details.    Robbery,  theft 
of  property  from  a  person  by  force  or  fear,  represents  \4%  of  the  major  crimes 
committed  in  San  Francisco.     Sixty  percent  of  the  6,584  robberies  perpetrated 
in  the  City  were  committed  on  the  street. 

The  terrifying  experience  of  a  victim  confronted  by  a  robber  holding  a 
weapon  almost  always  brings  public  notice. 

The  Patrol  Force  and  the  Robbery  Detail,  utilizing  undercover  cars, 
stake-outs  and  policemen  dressed  in  disguise  on  special   robbery  assignment  are 
but  a  few  approaches  used  by  this  Department  to  make  the  public  streets  a 
safer  p I  ace. 

Special  San  Francisco  Police  Department  Projects 
Automated  Command  and  Control  System    (Discretionary  Grant  Funds,  LEAA) 
This  project  proposes  to  develop  and  test  a  digital  communication 
systerp  for  the  patrol  car.     In  addition,  it  will  provide  computer-assisted 
dispatch  of  patrol  cars,  and  an  information  base  for  analytical  studies.  This 
project  is  scheduled  to  coincide  with  CABLE  Phase  II,  to  give  the  patrol  car  the 
on-line  capacity  to  query  information  digitally,  and  to  receive  a  reply  on  a 
vidio  screen.     The  communications  center  will  be  completely  redesigned,  so  that 
it  will  be  able  to  schedu le  calls  by  priori ty,  record  data  on  all  ca I  I s,  provi  de 
video  display  on  the  location  and  status  of  all  operational   units,  select  the 
proper  unit  for  assignment,  and  Interface  with  CABLE. 
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Initial   report  entitled:  "San  Francisco  Digicom  Project",  LEAA 

Project  007,  can  be  obtained  from: 

Sociosystems  Laboratory 
Sylvan  la  Electronic  Systems 
P.O.Box  188 

Mountain  View,  California  94040 

Project  implementation  is  presently  awaiting  funds. 
Project  Diversion  (Part  "C"  funds,  CCCJ ) 

Plans  are  to  divert,  prior  to  arrest,  juveniles  and  adults  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  System.     This  program  will   identify  adults  and  juveniles  who 
are  in  crises  and  are  potential  or  actual  misdemeanants  and  felons.    Sworn  officers 
will  provide  crises  intervention,  referral  services,  and  follow-up  to  these  adults 
and  juveniles  in  order  to  divert  them  from  the  Criminal  Justice  System  and  lead 
through  to  more  constructive  alternatives  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  This 
program  will  provide  services  to  offenders  and  potential  offenders  who,  were  It 
not  for  early  identification,  would  have  a  high  probability  of  being  formally 
adjud  i  cated . 

The  "T^ajor  goals  of  this  program  are  to  develop  and  maintain  a  com- 
prehensive community  referral  system;  to  develop  a  follow-up  system  for  tracking 
and  working  with  the  population  of  non-adjudicated  offenders  and  potential 
offenders;  to  develop  a  liaison  system  between  the  Police  Department  and 
community  treatment  resources,  and  to  develop  new  skills  In  diversionary 
techniques  for  police  personnel. 

The  project  received  funding  beginning  April   I,   1973,  for  at  least 

one  year.     For  further  information,  contact: 

Lt.  Tom  Dempsey 

Project  Diversion 

Room  500  Hal  I  of  Justice 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 
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Mu I ti -Faceted  Crime  Laboratory    (Discretionary  Grant  Funds,  LEAA) 

Funds  were  provided  to  expand  the  analytical  capabilities  of  the 

Crime  Lab,  especially  in  narcotics,  through  the  acquisition  of  modern  test 

equipment  and  additional  personnel. 

Evaluation  is  being  performed  by: 

Stanford  Research  Institute 

333  Ravenswood  Avenue 

MenIo  Park,  California  94025 

Re:     Proposal  PYU  70-319 

Police  Youth  Program  (Part  "C"  Funds,  CCCJ ) 

This  program  focuses  primarily  within  the  framework  of  youth  environment 
settings  by  having  off-duty  police  officers  act  in  the  role  of  counselor  and  friend, 
and  a  source  of  information  and  referral,  as  a  way  to  dispel  misunderstanding, 
misconception,  and  apprehension  between  the  police  and  youth  of  San  Francisco. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  establishing  a  means  of  constructive  communication 
between  police  personnel  and  the  youth  of  the  minority  communities,  as  well  as 
other  youth  groups  tending  toward  social  alienation. 

This  is  an  on-going,   In-house  project.  Contact: 

Captain  James  Curran 
Juven  i I e  Bureau 
850  Bryant  Street 
Ha II  of  Just i ce 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 
Project  CABLE  (Part  "C"  Funds,  CCCJ) 

Project  CABLE  (Computer  Assisted  Bay  Area  Law  Enforcement)   is  a  three 
(3)  year,  three  (3)  phase  law  enforcement  Information  system.     Phase  I   Is  the 
design  and  implementation  of  an  operational   field  support  system.    This  system 
Improves  the  on-line  access  to  law  enforcement  data  bases  at  National,  State, 
■regional  and  local    levels,  and  allows  for  more  complete  and  far  more  rapid 
response  time  to  person,  vehicle,  and  article  inquiries  by  the  field  officer. 
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Phase  II  will  design  and  implement  a  management  Information  system,  and  produce 
analysis  and  information  necessary  for  command  and  administrative  decision  making. 
The  system  will  generate  resources  allocation,  crime  statistics  and  analysis, 
forecasts  of  future  demands,  and  decision  analysis  information.     Phase  II  will 
design  and  implement  a  records  management  system,  wherein  budgeting,  accounting, 
personnel  and  equipment  files  will  be  stored  and  maintained,  and  will  generate 
appropriate  reports  and  analysis. 

Phase  I   is  operation.  Phase  II  has  begun,  and  Phase  III   is  slated  to 
begin  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.     Eight  (8)  reports  are  available,  but  are 
concerned  with  department  requirements,  hardware  specifications,  and  system  design. 
No  evaluation  report  has  been  prepared  at  present.     Information  can  be  obtained 
f  rom  : 

Systems  Science  Development  Corporation 
I  150  West  Eighth  Street 
Cincinnati ,  Ohio  45203 

Project  Skywatch*  (Crime  Specific  Funds,  CCCJ ) 

This  program  will  provide  San  Francisco  with  a  comprehensive  day  and 

night  aerial  surveillance,  to  compliment  police  functions  and  other  public  service 

agencies.    The  project  includes  the  purchase  of  two  (2)  helicopters,  the  training 

of  pilots  crew  members,  and  has  provision  for  maintenance. 

Contact: 

Lt.  Cornel ious  Murphy 
He  I Icopter  Unit 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Security  Systems  Analysis     (Crime  Specific  Funds,  CCCJ) 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  define  the  most  effective  physical 

security  system  for  city  police  stations.    A  study  of  the  types  and  severity  of 

possible  attacks  on  stations  was  conducted,  the  vulnerability  of  the  stations 
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determined,  and  security  system  requirements  defined.    Various  combinations  of 

equipment  and  procedures  were  assessed  by  cost  and  effectiveness  criteria,  and 

recommendations  made. 

The  analysis  was  conducted  by  Sylvanis  under  LEAA  funding.    Result  is  a 

two  (2)  volume  report.  Volume  I  of  which  we  can  forward;  Volume  II   is  classified. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

Security  Systems  Organization 
GTE  Sylvania 
P.O.Box  188 

Mountain  View,  California  94040 
Re:  Report  #7l-SS0-004,  August,  1971.    No  decision  on  implementation. 
Burglary  Abatement  Program  (Crime  Specific  Funds,  CCCJ ) 

This  program  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  occurrence  of  and/or  lowering  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  crime  of  burglary  in  San  Francisco's  Mission  District. 
The  program  concentrates  its  efforts  in  three  ways:  (I)  response  to  complaints 
of  burglaries,  and  to  burglaries  in  progress;  (2)  undercover  surveillance  and 
apprehension  of  suspects;  and  (3)   informing  the  community  through  various 
communication  media. 

The  project  began  on  April   I,  1972,  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Further 

information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

Lt.  James  Ryan 

Burglary  Abatement  Program 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 

850  Bryant  Street 

Mutual  Aid 

Mutual  Aid  is  a  program  designed  to  facilitate  cooperative  assistance 
among  Bay  Area  Law  Enforcement  units.  There  has  been  little  request  for  mutual 
assistance  over  the  past  five  years  and  no  requests  within  the  current  year. 

San  Francisco  has  the  use  of,  and  provides  garage  storage  for  a  State 
Van  which  is  equipped  for  the  puroose  c""  Mutual     Assistance  The  Police  Deoartment 

) 
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Is  prepared  and  equipped  to  engage  In  cooperation    upon  request^Plans  af^d 
machinery  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

Citation  Release 

Of  the  66,196  misdemeanor  Police  Department  arrests  in  1971,  3,540  or 
5%  were  issued  citations. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  General  Order  #102  allows  for 
citation  release: 

...as  an  alternative  to  physical  arrests  of  adults  in  misdemeanor 

cases  on  I y 

...in  the  case  of  juvenile  for  misdemeanors  and/or  felonies 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CORONER 


The  Coroner  is  a  county  officer  with  offices  behind  the  Hall  of 
Justice.    He  Is  a  physician  with  specialty  training  in  anatomic, 
clinical  and  forensic  pathology. 

Any  death  reported  to  the  coroner  is  subject  to  a  preliminary 
inquiry  which  shall  be  properly  recorded,  after  which  the  coroner 
will  proceed  with  a  full   investigation  if  the  circumstances  warrant. 
If,  from  the  preliminary  investigation,  the  case  does  not  prove 
to  fall,  within  the  coroner's  jurisdiction,  he  will  so  advise  the 
physician  in  attendance.    Cases  falling  under  the  coroner's  juris- 
diction will  be  fully  investigated  at  the  scene  of  death  and,  where 
warranted,  undergo  a  complete  forensic  autopsy  with  toxicologica I 
examination. 

Accordingly,  reportable  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  from  coroner's 
cases.    While  the  duty  to  report  certain  cases  continues,  the 
decision  on  whether  there  shall  be  a  full   investigation  rests  with 
the  coroner. 

It  is  the  legal  duty  of  any  person  having  knowledge  thereof  to  re- 
port to  the  coroner  any  death  which  falls  into  the  classes  herein 
listed.    This  duty  applies  equally  to  physicians,  hospital  house 
officers,  mortlcans,  embalmers,  ambulance  attendants,  police  officers, 
nurses,  as  well  as  lay  persons. 

The  coroner  is  legally  obligated  to  show  the  cause  of  death  and, 
where  trauma  or  criminality  is    involved,  must  report  the  degree  and  extent 
injuries.    This  information  is  then  prepared  and  presented  as  expert 
medico- legal  testimony  for  prosecution  or  defense  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Deaths  required  by  law  to  be  reported  to  the  Coroner: 

1 .  Homi  ci  de 

2.  Suicide 

3.  Accident)     (Whether  the  accident  or  injury  is  the  primary 

4.  Injury     )    cause  or  only  contributory:  whether  the  accident 

)    or  injury  occurred  immediately  or  remotely  to 
)     the  death. ) 

5.  Grounds  to  suspect  that  the  death  occurred  in  any  degree 
from  a  cr imi  na I  act. 

5.    No  physician  in  attendance 

7.  In  the  continued  absence  of  the  physician  (not  having  seen 
the  patient  in  the  10  days  prior  to  death). 

8.  Physician  unable  to  state  the  cause  of  death  (the  physician 
must  be  genuinely  unable  and  not  merely  unwilling). 

9.  Poisoning  (food,  chemical,  drug,  therapeutic  agents) 

10.  Occupational  or  industrical  deaths 

11.  All  deaths  in  operating  rooms 

12.  All  deaths  where  a  patient  has  not  fully  recovered  from  an 
anesthetic,  whether  in  surgery,  recovery  room  or  elsewhere. 

13.  A  I  I  so  I i tary  deaths 

14.  All  deaths  in  which  the  patient  is  comatose  throughout  the 
period  of  the  physician's  attendance 

15.  All  deaths  of  unidentified  persons 

16.  It  is  suggested  that  patients  under  medical  care  less  than 
24  hours  prior  to  death  be  reported  to  the  coroner. 

The  Coroner's  Office  is  divided  into  the  following  departments: 
I.     Autopsy  Department  is  staffed  by  three  pathologists  (Board 
Certified  Physician  Specialists)  who  work  part  time.  Each 
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is  recognized  as  an  expert  in  forensic  pathology.  They 
performed  2,443  autopsies  during  the  fiscal  year.  Autopsies 
are  performed  twice  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.     The  autopsy 
surgeons  are  assisted  by  three  full-time  and  one  part-time 
morgue  attendants  who  also  perpare  and  deliver  the  bodies 
to  the  morticians  and  maintain  the  premises  of  the  autopsy 
department.    These  three  pathologists  (physician  specialists) 
made  approximately  300  appearances  in  Court  and  before  the 
Grand  Jury  as  part  of  their  duties.     They  also  held  approxi- 
mately 500  consultations  with  Assistant  District  Attorneys 
and  homicide  investigators. 

The  Pathology  Department  has  one  part-time  senior  pathologist 
and  two  full-time  technologists.     There  were  1,233  cases 
referred  to  this  department.     There  were  2,522  microscopic 
slides  made  from  6,662  portions  of  tissue  from  some  2,139 
various  organs.    There  were  612  special  stains  used  in  the 
microscopic  examinations.     106  ABO,  Rho  blood  groupings 
were  done,  as  were  139  special  chemical  determinations. 
The  Toxicology  Department  has  one  part-time  toxicologist 
and  one  full-time  assistant  toxicologist.     There  were 
2,439  cases  referred  to  this  department  and  12,235  individual 
tests  performed. 

Investigative  Department      Ten  coroner's  investigators 

staff  the  department  in  two-man  crews.    A  crew  is  available  each 

eight  hour  shift  to  investigate  all  reported  deaths  in 

the  city.     The  crews  responds  to  the  scene  of  each  reported 

death    which  potentially  falls  within  the 
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coroner's  jurisdiction.     Last  year,  approxi mate ly  5,000  such 
trips  were  made.     At  each  scene,  these  trained  investigators 
reviewed  the  evidence,  interviewed  witnesses  and  searched 
the  place  of  death  for  evidence  of  valuable  property.  1,453 
additional  deaths  were  reported  and,  after  an  initial  investigation, 
found  suitable  for  certification  by  the  family  physician  rather 
than  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coroner. 

5.  Legal  Department    There  is  one  Certified  Court  Reporter 
on  a  part-time  basis.     The  transcribing  of  testimony  of 
witnesses  at  inquests  and  the  sale  of  the  transcripts  is 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Code  of 
Count i  es . 

6.  Clerical  Staff    This  department  Includes  one  medical  clerk 
stenographer,  one  senior  clerk  and  three  medical  transcriber 
typists.     The  Coroner's  Estate  Investigator  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  verifying  the  inventoried  property  of 

the  deceased,  determining  the  legal  next  of  kin  and  to 
deposit  all  cash  or  distribute  the  property  to  the  rightful 
recipients  as  outlined  in  the  Probate  Code.     This  includes 
the  handling  and  interpretation  of  wills,    letters  etc. 
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Table  41 


Relevant  Statistics 
Fiscal  Year  1971-72 


Tota I  Deaths  Reported  to  Coroner 
Total  Deaths  in  County 
Coroner's  Autopsies 
Percent  of  a  I  I  County  Deaths  having 
Coroner's  Autopsies 

1.  Cases  Reported,   Investigated  and 
Cleared  by  the  Coroner  for 
Physician's  Signature 

2.  Cases  Accepted  by  Coroner 

a.  Natural  deaths  1629 

b.  Accidents  465 

c.  Suicides  296 

d.  Homi  ci  des  I  10 

e.  Mode  equivocal  43 

f.  Cause  unknown  13 

Autopsies  Performed 


42.26^  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco 
County  were  reported  to  the  Coroner 

26.49^  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco 
County  were  Coroner's  cases 


Bur 


a  Is  Authorized  by  Coroner 


1.  Indigents  and  fetuses  buried  by  City 

2.  Veterans  buried  by  rotation  funeral 
homes 


Cases  buried  by  rotation  funeral  home 
with  Public  Administrator  controlled 
funds 


179 


3896 
9219 
2443 


27.4^ 


1453 
2443 


2443 


I  nquests 

I  .     I nquests  he  I d 

2.  Jurors  summoned 

3.  Witnesses  summoned 


41 
16 
205 
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Icfenti  f I  cat  ion 


1.  Persons  brought  to  Coroner's  Office 
with  insufficient  identification 

2.  Persons  subsequently  identified  by 
fingerprints,  dental  x-ray  or  other 
means 

3.  Persons  burled  as  unidentified 

4.  Fingerprints    taken  and  forwarded  to 
f.B. I Cal ifornia  C.I . I .  or  S.F. 

Po I i  ce  Department 


202 
3 
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Violent  Deaths 

There  were  2443  coroner's  cases  brought  to  the  Coroner's 
Office  and  autopsied.    Of  these  cases,  914  were  determined 
to  be  violent  deaths. 

Table  42 
Violent  Deaths 


Acci  dents 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Other  Violent  Deaths 
or  Mode  Equ  i  voca I 


465 
296 
I  10 

43 

Table  43 
of  Total  Deaths  in  S.F. 


%  of  Total 
Coroner's  Cases 

19.4 
12.  I 
4.5 

1.7 


Total  Deaths  in  San  Francisco 

Acci  dents 
Sulci  des 
Homi  ci  des 
Equ  i  voca I 


5.0 
3.2 


.46 


Abuse  Drugs 

Tota I  number  of  barb  i  turate  deaths 

(Barbiturates  were  the  sole  cause  of  death  or  were 
In  significant  combination  with  other  drugs.) 


109 
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Table  44 
Barbiturate  Breakaown 
Under    21     21-25    26-50    51-55    56-40    41-45    46-50    Over  50    Male  Female 


Total  number  of  heroin  deaths 

(These  figures  relate  to  lethal   levels  of  heroin  only. 
They  do  not  reflect  all  drug-oriented  and  heroin  deaths 
where  the  cause  of  death  may  be  traumatic  and  the  deceased 
was  under  the  influence  of  drugs  at  the  time  of  injury.) 


Table  45 
Heroin  Breakdown 

Under    21     21-25    26-50    31-55    56-40    41-45    46-50    Over  50    Male  Female 
10          19           5           5           5           6           5  I  56  16 

Caucasian  Negro  Other 


56  14 
Figure  46  Eight  year  comparison  of  heroin  deaths 

80 


60 


A  significanr  Trend  uver  the  past  few  years  has  been "a  sreacy 
lowering  of  the  average  age  of  heroin  deaths.    The  average  age 
of  death  this  year  was  28,   last  year  --34,  two  years  ago  —  58 
There  has  also  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  of  female 
overdose  victims. 
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Heroin  Deaths 


71-72 


Under  18 


Aver.  Age 


Table  4S 
Homi  ci  de 


Alcohol 
Pos.  Neq.     El im.^ 


Other 
Drugs 


Usua I  ly 
Hero! n 


36.3 


50  43 


*Death  occurred  after  sufficient  time  to  eliminate 
drug  from  body. 
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Table  4$ 
Homicide  -  Mechanism 

Blunt  Cutting- 

Trauma  Stabb  i  ng  F i  rearms  Stranqu  lation  Other 

17  31  55  5  2 


Table  50 
Mot  i  ve 

During  or  following  an  argument  with: 

Non-               Unknown  to  Un 
Spouse  Re  I  at?  ve  Relative  Deceased  Robery  Po  I  i  ce  Known 

2  8  45  3  17  8  27 
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Organization  Chart  -  Coroner's  Office 
C  0  R  0  :^  ^  R 


Assistant  Coroner 
Adninistrative 


10  Coroner's 
Investigators 


3  Physician  Specialists 

1  Senior  Physician 
Specialist 

1  Toxicologist 


Coroner's  Estate 
Investigator 


1  Asst.  Toxicolo.Q-ist 

2  Laboratory 
Technologists 

3-1/2  riorgue 

Attendants 


1  Court  ^'"oorter 


1  Senior  Clerk  Tvoi 

1  i'eciical  Clerk 
Stenograrh-r 
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LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  DEGREES   IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
AND  RELATED  MAJORS 


Golden  Gate  Col  lege 

Undergraduate  coure  of  study  leading  to  a  B.A.  Degree  in  Administration  of 
Just  i  ce . 

Graduate  Program  leading  to  a  Master  in  Public  Administration  (Justice 
Administration)  Degree. 


Golden  Gate  College  School  of  Law 
Standard  Curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


University  of  San  Francisco  Law  School 
Standard  curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


University  of  California  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
Standard  curricula   leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


Lincoln  University  School  of  Law 
Standard  curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

Standard  curricula  leading  to  J.D.  Degree 


San  Francisco  State  Col  lege 

Undergraduate  courses  In  criminology  within  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
Course  of  study  leads  to  a  B.A.  Degree  in  Sociology  with  an  emphasis  on 
Cr I  mi  no  I ogy . 


City  College  of  San  Francisco 

A. A.  Degree  offered  in  criminology.    Curriculum  Includes:     Introduction  to 
Law  Enforcement,  Administration  of  Justice,  Police  organization  anri  Administration, 
Criminal    Identification,  Criminal   Law,  Criminal  Evidence,  Physical  Evidence, 
Traffic  Control,  Patrol  Procedures,  Juvenile  Procedures,  Defense  Tactics, 
Use  of  Firearms  and  Police  Field  Work. 


University  of  California  Berkely, 
School  of  Criminological 

B.A,  M.  Crim.,  and  D.  Crim.  Degrees  and  awarded  in  multi  -  disciplinary 
programs  of  study  specifically  criminological 
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